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The Golden Moccasins 

B JT Roy Norton 

Author of "‘Justice in the Rough,” “ Willow Creek" Siories, Etc. 


A reef of gold, red gold, gold the color of blood, as if the blood of ali those 
who sought it had stained it deep down into the frozen soll. This ia the story 
of the mad quest for that gold, the gold that put a curse on ail who sought it. 
Roy Norton has done many splendid stories of Alaska, but none with the grip 
and strength of this one, in which he tells of the grim struggles of those who 
went on this most desperate search for fortune In the frozen North. 


(A Complété Novel) 


A nd the gold was red—red as 
blood—like as if the blood of 
them that had died for it on 
the long, long trail had stained 
it clean down into the frozen mud ! And 
I had some of it in my hands—so! In 
these hands! And it ran between my 
fingers like little frozen drops of blood! 
And then I lost it, and ITl never find it 
again! Never!” 

I heard a thin, cracked voice above 
me. and, leaning on my shovel, looked 
up to where sat an old man with hands 
held ont, lifting them up and down, 
clawlike, with the palms upward, and 
fingers opened as if still scooping up and 
letting fall through them the streams of 
gold, red and hard, like frozen blood. 

I had not seen him before. I did not 
know when he had corne. His hair 
hung in long gray strands from under 
his mink cap, and the cap was so old 
that the fur was worn away to show the 
black, greasy skin beneath. Hi| haie 
lA 


dropped to his shoulderSj and covered 
his ears, and joined the straggling, 
white, unkempt beard that covered his 
face. His parka was too large for him, 
and had apparently been worn to the 
verge of uselessness. Now the sleeves 
were rolled up, to expose the skinny old 
arms, which were more like the scaly, 
attenuated legs of a bird than the mem- 
bers of a humaîn body. His trousers 
were patched with anything that had 
corne to hand until the original color 
was lost. His mukluks, the skin boots 
of the old Alaska, were patched, also, 
and frayed until they no longer pro- 
tected his feet. 

He did not notice me,, but reached his 
withered hands downward, made an im- 
aginary scoop between his feet, held 
them up again, and repeated; 

“Gold ! Red gold ! Red as blood !” 

He did not look at me until my curt 
“Hello!” aroused him, and then his 
hands; held themselves poised, and he 
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shifted his bleached blue eyes toward 
me, and appeared to be trying to recall 
me to his recollection. 

“I don’t know you,” he said soberly. 

“I don’t suppose you do,” I answered. 
“I just came in. l’m from Cassiar.” 

Some remnant of sanity seemed to 
control the faded eyes, and the withered 
hands dropped again to their normal 
position of rest. 

“Cassiar? I used to work there. So 
you’re no chechahco, eh? And l’ve been 
to Killisnu. Know Killisnu and old Bill 
Joyce, him they called Killisnuish? And 
Bevins, and Sinclair, and Chapman, and 

-” his voice trailed ofï into a list of 

inarticulate names, as his mind reverted 
to the past. 

“That’s old BiH Wilton. Touched he 
is, poor old cuss !” said a soft, growling 
voice behind me, and I tumed to the 
man working with me, through whom I 
had corne from Circle City, far up on 
the lazy stretches of the Yukon River. 

He put a finger on his lips, and 
added : “Don’t pay any attention to him. 
Get Cavanaugh to tell you about it when 
old Bill isnH around. Bill’s got ears like 
aiburro, apd he’s—well, he’s sensitive.” 

He resümed his shovel again, and I 
did likewise, knowing that the day was 
waning, and that we must try to get 
the last of the pay dump we had bought 
shoveled in before our scant supply of 
water, impounded in the dam above, 
had exhausted itself; but I thought of 
the little information my partner. Dan 
Hillyer, had vouchsafed me, and won- 
dered at the strange old man who still 
sat above us on the bank, and still 
reached his hands down now and then, 
scooped up the dried gravel, and let it 
run through his fingers with that mo- 
notonous singsong of gold—“Red gold ! 
Red as blood!” 

I looked up in time to see a girl corne 
behind him, and lay a gentle hand on his 
-shoulder. My work was forgotten in 
the instant. My partner called to her, 
and lifted his hat, and she smiled at 
him gravely, and with friendliness. 
Then she leaped down the bank with 
nimble grâce, and met him as, still hold¬ 
ing his hat, he advanced. 

“Why, Bessie,” he said, with his slow 


drawl, smiling at her, “you’ve grown to 
be a woman—ail in a couple of years! 
And prettier’n evef. How are you, any- 
way ?” 

She laughed, and I noted that her lips 
were red, her teeth white and even, and 
that I was enchained by her eyes. They 
were like those one dreams of sometimes 
i—eyes that are not quite plain in their 
message, but deep, and soft, and intelli¬ 
gent. Hers were tempered by some 
suggestion of lasting sadness, and I 
wondered if it had anything to do with 
the wreck of a man on the bank above; 
still sifting pebbles. I was to hâve this 
answered by Hillyer’s introduction. 

“Tom,” he said, turning to me, “this 
is Bessie Wilton. That’s her daddy up 
there on the bank. Bess and me’s been 
friends since the day she was born, and 
that’s pretty close to twenty year ago, 
ain’t it, Bess?” 

She did not smile when she shook 
hands with-me in acknowledging the 
introduction, but gave me a long, steady 
scrutiny, as if wondering who I was, 
and what my character. I felt the need 
to answer her unasked question, but was 
spared the trouble by Dan. 

“Tom Amann’s his full name,” he 
said, “and we hooked up together down 
in the Cassiar. He’s from the Mother 
Lode mines, and is ail right. He’s an 
old friend of Cavanaugh’s. Came on 
down here after l’d corne ahead to see 
whether she was any good in this camp. 
Cassiar was petered out.” 

■“But you must hâve made something 
from it,” she said, addressing her re¬ 
marks impersonally to both Dan and me, 
“or you couldn’t hâve bought Markam’s 
pay dump.” 

I did not feel called upon to answer, 
or explain that the purcliase had been 
a ganible, pure and simple, and that 
Markam, hurrying out to the States with 
gold from another daim, had made a 
mistake when he sold us this part of his 
winter’s work ; for we were cleaning up 
ten times as much as'we had paid for it. 
My partner laughed, with his long- 
drawn, soft rumble, and his next words 
diverted her from the topic. 

“How’s the old man making it ? Is he 
getting any better?” 
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Her face became more grave as she 
turned and looked at her fatlier, on the 
bank. 

“I don’t know/’ she answered hesitat- 
ingly. “There are days at a time when 
he seems better, and says nothing of— 
of what he suffered. Then there are 
other days when he rambles on continu- 
ally. Once, last spring, when the river 
broke and the green came ont on the 
trees back on the hills, I was disturbed 
in the night. It was a sort of stealthy 
noise. I got up and looked in his part 
of the cabin. He was making a pack, 
and his old, mildewed pack straps were 
spread ont on the floor, with the ragged 
old canvas laid over theni, and he was 
laying bacon and beans, and baking 
powder and floür, in parcels on top of 
it. ‘It’s spring,’ he said; ‘it’s spring, 
and I must be off. 111 find it for you 
this time, girl.’ And it was ail I could 
do to get him to postpone his trip. 
Sometimes I give up hope. Then again 
I hâve more courage, and think perhaps 
he will get well.” 

She stopped speaking, and I saw that 
niy partner’s face was grave with sym- 
pathy, which she appeared to appreciate. 

“But what are you doing?” he asked 
directly, and with the frontiersman’s 
camaraderie which prompted him to 
speak of her financial aflfairs as if they 
were public. 

“Oh, I am working for Mr. Cavan- 
augh,” she answered easily. “Tm in the 
trading post now ; keep the books, when 
he will let me, read his books, which he 
always volunteers, and so—well—we 
get along. Only, sometimes, I get tired 
of it ail.” 

There was a slight note of rébellion 
in her voice and words, and I knew, in 
a flash, that, créature of the wilderness 
and the edge of the world as she was, 
she still had vague longings to pass out 
into that life whose taies of glamour 
and unrest had reached her here, more 
than a thousand miles from the nearest 
place that could be called civilized. 

She turned away from us, calling 
back an invitation to Dan to corne and 
visit her cabin, and wishing me a mere 
good-by, and spoke to her father, who 
obediently rose to his feet and followed 


her away toward the mouth of the creek, 
which poured its shallow waters into the 
Yukon. 

We did not speak as we began shovel- 
ing in again, hurrying to make up for 
lost time, and the sun crept across un- 
til it was low in the west, lacing the 
broad river with threads of shifting 
gold, and permitting the purples of the 
îong Arctic twilight to fasten themselves 
and grow upon the hills. 

It was a familiar, brooding poem to 
me, this twilight of the North, for I had. 
striven .for gold in British Columbia and 
Alaska for three years, with varying 
success. Sometimes it had promised 
largely, and I had dreamed of what 
greater ventures I should assume when 
the spring dumps were cleaned, and at 
other times, hungry, cold, and trail- 
wearied, I had cursed the white pallor 
which had beckoned me with pale, illu- 
sive Angers, into its heartless depths, to 
whisper madness into my ears. But 
now it was summer, and I loved it. 

Cassiar had not treated us ill. We 
had no fortune, but we had enough to 
move on, and to keep from owing the 
trader for supplies. We had enough to 
buy Markam’s dump, and 1 had corne 
down the river, in response to a letter 
from my partner of three years’ time, 
on a real steamboat, which had churned 
around bars, perilously threaded the 
sloughs of the Yukon Flats, and dumped 
me, the night before, at Neucloviat, the 
new camp, that, so far, had promised 
more than it had yielded. 

Dan had taken a cabin from another 
old sourdough we had known at Circle 
City, and who was going “outside” to 
pass a winter in a warmer climate—“to 
thaw out his bones,” he said. 

“Well, she’s dry again.” Myjiart- 
ner’s voice aroused me, and I looked at 
him where he stood at the head of our 
little string of sluice boxes, and then 
climbed up and saw that the stream was 
running so low and slow that it refused 
to pass the mud over the riffles. “Guess 
\ve’d better knock oAf. Let’s go up and 
shut down the sluices, so that fool dam 
will fill up again. No use in tryin’ to 
clean up with what water’s left running 
in frûm the overflow.” 
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He threw his shovel on the bank, 
wiped his forehead with the back of his 
shirt sleeve, and we trudged up the 
creek beside our little ditch. At the top 
we noted that the creek was daily run- 
ning lower, at an almost alarming rate, 
and discussed this as we retraced our 
steps and started along the pebbles of 
the river beach for the camp, which lay 
almost two, miles up the Yukon. 

“She looks like business, ail right, 
don’t she ?” Dan asked, waving his hand 
toward it as we came doser, after a 
long, silent tramp, in .which each had 
been occupied with his own thoughts. 

I stud^ied the long range of high bank 
facing the river, which at that point was 
a full half mile broad. Here and there 
it rose into high cliffs, eut away into 
sheer lihes by the ferocity of spring rav¬ 
ages of flood and ice. Across from the 
camp it stretched away into long, gradu- 
ally ascending slopes, timbered in a 
heavy green. The camp itself was on a 
bench full sixty feet above the low- 
water mark, and, back of that again, the 
mountains climbed abruptly upward, 
clad in somber firs, and lightened by 
patches of silver birch, among which the 
evening shadows seemed lingering in a 
soft, hazy good night. 

More than two hundred cabins were 
there, including the straggling row of 
dance halls, trading posts, “stores,” sa- 
loons, and “outfitters” which fronted 
the river as if inviting it to stop and 
view the grandeur of pioneerdom. 

From some of the cabins, which scat- 
tered without pretense of Street back 
toward the hills behind, pale wreaths of 
blue smoke cfawled lazily upward, and 
the ring of an ax as some miner, loafing 
for the summer, chopped barely wood 
enough for his evening meal, mingled 
with the soft cry of the waterfowl 
speeding here and there in quest of 
night feeding grounds. 

In the strange, vibrant stillness of a 
summer’s night on the arctic circle, ail 
sounds were magnified. The “squawl- 
ing” of a baby from the native village 
on the far side of the river, the bawling 
song of a boatman coming across, the 
barking of the Malemutes as they tore 
up and down the shingle beach in front 


of the native village, and the fierce cre¬ 
scendo of howls-and growls when they 
engaged in a fight ; the guttural cries of 
a squaw as she put an end to the alter¬ 
cation with a club, and drove the com- 
batants, yelping, to the igloos of their 
owners; a bellow of laughter from the 
front of one of the rival trading posts 
where some man told a story that 
sounded as if meeting with the approval 
of his auditors. 

Somehow, in its wild freedom, it was 
inspiriting, and I was glad to be alive, to 
be a part of it, and to forget that wih- 
ter was coming again inexorably. But 
as I walked I thought of Elizabeth Wil- 
ton, and wondered why she was there ; 
who she was; where she had gathered 
that cultivated speech ; and what brought 
the sadness and longing to her eyes as 
she tumed them on the man who re- 
iterated the drôhe of gold that was red 
as blood ! 

CHAPTER IL 

The lights of the kerosene lamps were 
dim and low when I strolled into Cav- 
anaugh’s that night. He was Icaning 
across his rough wood desk, oilcloth 
covered, and totaling a column of fig¬ 
ures. The lamp above him, the shad¬ 
ows behind, accentuated the white- 
ness of his hair, until it was rendered 
a halo of silver. The smell of the 
trading post was around him, from the 
damp, pungent odor of seal oil hang- 
ing from bladders in his loft, the acrid 
scent of furs, native cured, the sweet 
fragrance of sugar, freshly opened, the 
lower aromas of rice, arjd the sait 
smokiness of hams and bacon sus- 
pended from the rafters above. The 
shadows of light, playing across the 
lurid labels of carined vegetables and 
méats, and the gaudy prints which the 
Indians loved, and the strings of beads 
hanging to the shelf junctures, rendered 
them ail a mellow setting, as they stared, 
harmonized, from the gloom. 

“Hello,” he greeted me, lifting his 
head, and then, “Oh, it’s you, is it, Tom 
Amann? Glad you dropped in. How 
do you like our camp ? Looks like Cir¬ 
cle used to two or three years ago, 
doesn’t it?” 
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He drew away from the desk, and 
came back to the cpunter, where he 
threw his weight across it, leaning on 
his elbows, as if inviting conversation. 

I studied his face as I answered with 
ordinary, courteous conversation. It 
was a strange face, full of strange com- 
plexities. It had the forehead of the 
student, and the thoughtful eyes of the 
student ; yet its chin -was aggressive, and 
the mouth clean-cut and décisive. It 
was that chin which must hâve brought 
him to Alaska full thirty years before, 
when to so venture was to make a 
greater essay than had been the reckless 
sailing of Columbus in quest of a new 
World. 

I had heard taies of his past, that told 
of a fiery youth, of sudden brawls in 
Pacific coast camps, and of a flight 
after a fight when his enemy had lain 
white and still at his feet. Men reiter- 
ated that he was an Irish gentleman by 
birth, and spoke respectfully of his at- 
tainments. He was said to hâve known 
the shadows of Magdalen College in 
that glorious seat of learning. Oxford. 
And yet here he \yas, white and old, 
running a trading post that was as iso- 
lated as any in the world. 

I was so absorbed in listening to his 
comments that I had almost forgotten 
my desire to know more of old Bill Wil- 
ton until he referred to it himself. It 
was when I suggested that I was keep- 
ing him from his bookkeeping. He 
laughed at that. 

“Well, it really doesn’t amount to 
much,” he said, “and can wait. I hâve 
a bookkeeper in my clerk, Bessie Wil- 
ton; but I must give her a lesson in 
Greek to-morrow, and so thought I 
would make it a trifle easier for her.” 

I sukained a distinct émotion of sur¬ 
prise at his words, and wondered how 
far his educational efforts with the ^rl 
I had seen on the bank had led him. 
The idea of a girl so advanced in her 
studies as to be worrying over Greek 
verbs, in that most isolated spot of the 
wilderness, was incongruous. He must 
hâve read my thought, for again he 
laughed, with that low, musical, amused 
note. 

“It has been rather a récréation of 


mine,” he said, “ever since she was a 
mere slip of a girl. She’s never had a 
chance, and she was so bright, that I 
began it rather as an amusement, kept 
it up until I found that it was excellent 
mental training for myself, and, upon 
my Word, she is a wonder!” 

His voice betrayed considérable pride 
in his pupil. He swung his legs over 
the counter with such ease that his years 
were bélied, and sat on the outer edge 
by my side. 

“It must be something in the primi- 
tiveness of her surroundings,” he went 
on, “that makes her so intelligent. Noth- 
ing to distract her attention, you know. 
No fbl-de-rols of civilization, no pink 
teas, pink parties, or pink young men to 
flirt with. Why, Tom, I believe that 
pupil of mine could pass with honor al¬ 
most any university examination that 
might be put up to her. I know. l’ve a 
degree or two myself.” 

It sounded almost like a boast, tins 
pride in his pupil and his own éducation. 
The student was speaking again. 

“It seems rather a pity that a man of 
your attainment should be buried here,” 
I blurted ont, and for an instant he 
frowned and fixed his eyes on me 
harshly, as if satisfying himself whether 
or not I was impertinent; then, evi- 
dently deciding that my words veiled 
nothing suggestive, his face relaxed, 
and he gave something approaching a 
sigh. 

“Perhaps,” he replied slowly. “But 
fate does for us ail. Now, therfe’s that 
girl. If fate had not thrust me into*the 
out-of-the-way places, she might hâve 
grown up in the worst ignorance, and 
an intelligence would hâve been wasted. 
She might hâve reverted. The call of 
that eighth of Indian blood might hâve 
made itself heard, and lured her back 
to the barabaras.” 

“Indian blood ! An eighth Indian 
blood!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, I didn’t think. I supposed you 
had heard the family history, and about 
poor old Bill. ‘Red Gold W'ilton,’ 
some of the boys call him. Let's see! 
When you were in Circle, they were up 
the river with Prévost.” 

“What about Wilton ?” I asked 
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eagerly. “I saw him to-day, and I was 
curions about him—about what brought 
him to that condition.” 

For a moment Cavanaugh sat quietly, 
looking out through the door at the 
growing twilight, and I thought he was 
not going to gratify my curiosity ; then 
he thrust his hand into the pocket of his 
mackinaw, pulled out a well-seasoned 
pipe, filled it with the black “sheepdip” 
of the North, and lighted it. 

“Bill Wilton,” he said at last, “has 
gone through enough to hâve killed 
’ more than one man out of every ten. 
He was one of the handsomest men I 
ever saw when I first came into the 
North. That was thirty years ago. I 
had found a position with the old Hud- 
, son’s Bay Company up on the Stewart, 
when he came there for supplies. I 
made up an outfit for him, and enjoyed 
watching him.” 

Cavanaugh’s voice had dropped to a 
reminiscent vein, and I settled myself to 
a more comfortable position. 

“He stood at least six feet and an 
inch in his moccasins, had eyes like hot 
Steel, and the grâce of a jaguar. By 
heavensi I saw that man stand flat- 
footed, and, without any preliminary 
effort, or raising his hands, jump clear 
over a counter higher than this, just to 
stretch his muscles, apparently! His 
strength was prodigious. He could 
carry anything he could get on his back. 
He could outlast any native thaf ever 
lived on the trail, and go farther on 
snowshoes than any one I ever knew. 
His endurance was jncredible. He was 
a wonderful man, and it was a joy to 
hear. him talk, because he enjoyed liv- 
ing. His voice wasn’t like it is now. 
You’ve heard him?” 

I nodded my head, recalling that 
cracked, quavering monologue of “Red 
gold.” 

“His voice was big and round, and 
like—like—ever hear the big bell in 
Moscow ? No ? Well, it was like that, 
anyway. One of those voices that you 
could hear in your mind long after he 
had finished speaking. l’ve heard him 
corne singing dowri the trail nearly a 
mile away, on a still evening, like this, 
and you can bet we ail used to listen.” 


Cavanaugh shook his head, and was 
silent for a moment, as if absorbed in 
his own memories. I was about to ask 
him a question, when of his own voli- 
tion he resumed. 

“I don’t suppose you ever heard the 
story; but there is a legend, among the 
natives, dating back to I don’t know how 
long ago, and certainly known to the 
old H. B. factors for more than a hun- 
dred years, that somewhere, far up in 
the North, there is a deposit of gold 
that is enormous. It is red, and the In- 
dian sagas and iyuncs will shudder 
when it is mentioned. They say it is 
accursed. l’m not superstitions; but 
there may be something in it. I don’t 
know! There are lots of things in this 
existence, fourth dimension, perhaps, 
that men, puny and blunt of intelligence, 
may not comprehend. l’m less asser- 
tive and contradictory about those inex¬ 
plicable manifestations than I used to 
be, thirty years ago, when I came in 
here, and believed that anything I 
couldn’t explain, didn’t exist!” 

I was surprised at this evidence of 
mysticism, superstition, or whatever it 
might be classed, coming from his lips ; 
but I held silence, waiting for him to 
continue. 

“Probably Bill Wilton paid small at¬ 
tention to legend, although he must 
hâve heard of it,” he continued, “until 
after he married the daughter of old 
MacCulloch. Mac was the factor of 
the H. B. post, where I worked when I 
came in from—well, that doesn’t matter. 
Mac had married a half-breed Créé 
klootch. Daughter of another H. B. 
factor, upcountry she was, and she 
might hâve been handsome when he 
met her; she wasn’t when I got ac- 
quainted with her. Gone to fat, a 
screeching tongue, and he had to keep 
the post rum under lock and key. But 
she had a girl that was more Scotch 
than Créé. l’d hâve married her my¬ 
self, if I could hâve done so, but Bill 
Wilton, with everything abouf him tp 
command a woman’s affection, got her. 
I couldn’t blâme her. He was Wilton 
the magnificent, with his big laugh, and 
his big voice, and his big stren^. 

“You can see what kind of à man he 
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was when I tell you that on the clay she 
promised to marry him he first went to 
old Mac, and told him that he was going 
to marry his daughter, then came di- 
rectly to me, and put out his hand, and 
said: ‘Sorry for you, Cavanàugh, but 
it’s luck, and you’re our best friend. 
Shakel’ That was his way. And I 
danced at their wedding when the little 
missionary from Shebalath came up and 
performed the ceremony, and old Mac- 
Culloch broached a keg of brandy that 
had been in the post for fifty years.” 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
and, after rubbing it, with a ruminating 
attitude, on the tail of his mackinaw, 
slipped it back into his pocket, crossed 
one leg over the other, clasped the up- 
raised knee with his hands, and again 
spoke. 

“Bill had a couple of seasons of bad 
luck working the bars, which was about 
ail the mining that was done in that part 
of the country at that time, and one day 
he came into the post, and sat and talked 
to me for a long time about his plans. 
He wanted to know if I had ever heard 
anything about the red gold. I laughed, 
and told him it was about as reliable a 
taie as any other that the natives told, 
and that probably it was about as true 
as the story of the first fire, and the 
first boat, and the intervention of the 
Great Spirit when the seven tribes went 
to war; but Wilton didn’t laugh. I re- 
member yet how he sat there, staring at 
the light through the crack of one of 
those big drum stoves, and smoking, and 
sometimes not winking his eyes for a 
long time, as if he Were absorbed in 
some dream. 

“ ‘The old woman,’ he said, referring 
to Mac’s wife, his mother-in-law, ‘has 
been telling me about it, and I got into a 
native kashima coming down the trail 
the other night, and heard more of it 
from an old buck that wanted to be 
friendly. I beiieve there is su ch a ledge, 
and, Cavanaugh, Fm going to try to find 
itl’ 

“You may be sure I tried to talk him 
out of the notion ; but you see the man 
had lived so long among the natives, had 
wandered over so many thousand miles 
of wilderness, was so unafraid, and so 


down on his luck, that he was ready to 
beiieve and to try anything. I don’t 
think old MacCulloch was super- 
sitious when it came to gold; but he, 
too, tried to dissuade Wilton, who grew 
more stubborn each day as he made his 
plans. He left his wife at the post, 
loaded up his dog sied, and slipped away 
into the North one brisk December 
morning, following some idea of his 
own, gathered probably from whaf^he 
had gleaned from the native gossip. 

“And the Indians? He ofïered ail 
sorts of inducements to get one to go 
with him, because no man, no matter 
how brave he is, likes to pull out that 
way, alone. It gets on his nerves. But 
there wasn’t an Indian could be induced 
to go with him for money or promise. 

“I shan’t forget the morning he left. 
The sky was cold and dusky, as it al- 
ways is at that time of the year, when 
he straightened his dogs out and bade 
his wife good-by in front of the post. 
There was one withered old squaw there 
who looked like a native Witch of En- 
dor, who abandoned her stolidity, shook 
her skinny, dirty old claws in the air, 
and told him he was going into the land 
of the accursed ; that the end of his trail 
would lead him to the devil, and that 
God Almighty had set His seal on those 
barrens where the gold was supposed to 
be waiting, tempting and red. * 

“Wilton’s wife cried a little, and 
weakened at the last, and clung to him, 
with her arnis around his neck, out 
there under the cold morning dusk, and 
begged him to give it up ; but he pulled 
her arms loose, tenderlv but determined, 
and laughed, with that big, reckless, bell- 
like laugh of his, ran out to the handles 
of his sied, yelled ‘Mush on!’ to his 
leader, and tore away down the river’s 
face, with the frosted snow skirling up 
behind him in a little cloud. He was a 
brave figure of a man as he turned, just 
before taking the bend, waved a ^od- 
by to us, and blew a kiss off his mit- 
tened fingers at his wife, who was cling- 
ing to her father’s arm, with tears run- 
ning like drops of ice down her cheeks. 

' “It was late in the spring when he 
came back. He staggered into the post 
one day, so lean, and thin, and bony. 
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that one could scarcely recognize him, 
and fell across the steps of the store- 
room where we were working. I ran 
over and picked him up where he had 
fallen inside. 

“ ‘Grub !’ he croaked. ‘l’m starvingl’ 

“I got it for him, and ran across to 
tell his wife and old Mac that he was 
home again. It took him at least ten 
days to recover, he was so far gone. 
He had traveled so far that he had lost 
count of distances, and when his sup¬ 
plies ran out, ate his dogs, one at a time 
—ate his mukluks, boiled his fur parka, 
tried to eat the leather of his pack 
straps ! And there was nothing but the 
iron nerve, and the iron body of Bill 
Wilton that brought him back alive. 

“Ail the summer long he worked the 
bars and got poor pay. His strength 
came back, and once in a while he 
laughed; but he was not the same Bill 
Wilton. He worshiped his wife, and 
when she was around appeared to hâve 
a sort of content ; but when she left him 
he would sit and brood, and there was a 
light in his eyes that wasn’t nice to see ; 
a something of a shadow, as if he had 
seen something, or his suflferings on that 
trip had branded his soûl with a red 
iron—red as the gold he sought. 

“In the second winter he was restless, 
and would hâve gone again, I believe, 
had it not been for the protestations and 
pleadings of his wife, who was none too 
well. ‘And another summer went by, 
and his moodiness and nervousness 
grew. He wasn’t the cool, laughing Bill 
Wilton any more. He was a man mad- 
dened by a dream. And the dream 
was not for himself, but for what he 
might do if he found that ledge, and laid 
its riches at his wife’s feet. I crédit 
him with that. He was a fool! He 
thought that it took gold to make her 
happy, and her happiness was his great- 
est ambition. You see, it had got on his 
mind, with its curse. 

“December came again, and he had 
nothing to do. Mac wanted him to 
work for the H. B., but he had an 
idea that his going to work would 
mean my discharge, and perhaps he 
was right. I never quite knew, 
save that I fancy old Mac would hâve 


let me go as coolly as if I were a 
condemned dog if it ser\ted his own 
aims. I wish I had reasoned it out 
sooner, and quit. I would hâve lived 
with the natives in an igloo to hâve 
saved either Bill Wilton or his w^fe 
what followed. Yes, l’d hâve walked 
into thé storeroom, stripped a boot, and 
found the trigger of a rifle with my toe, 
to hâve saved her the sufïering that 
came. For Bill Wilton grew more rest¬ 
less day by day, and went ! This time 
she nearly fell to her knees on the snow, 
in a sort of hysterical agony, to restrain 
him. She sobbed, and patted his cheek, 
and clung to him, until he almost tore 
himself loose from her hands, and ran 
away after his yelping dogs as if the 
devil were driving him on, and without 
looking back. 

“Her father and I picked her up, and 
old Mac cursed his strange Scottish 
oaths, and told her not to make a fool 
of herself, and almost dragged her into 
the house. That is another day I shan’t 
forget ! 

“In eight months after the dogs tore 
away over the snow, Bill Wilton was a 
father, and a widower! And on that 
dreadful night the withered old crone 
squatted on the doorstep of the pelt 
house, and rocked to and fro, and mut- 
tered : ‘Gold ! Devil’s gold ! Red gold ! 
The white man’s curse is corne,’ until 
I drove her away. I was half mad 
myself. It was horrible! I had heard 
those agonized cries in the night, sound- 
ing through log walls, hour after hour, 
with no doctor within five hundred 
miles, and her life going put! Going 
out when it might hâve been saved, if 
any one had known how. And thus was 
Bessie bom, ofï up there on a winter 
night when the stars seemed near and 
listening.” 

Cavanaugh’s voice had dropped until 
it was scarcely audible. He seemed to 
be talking to himself, rather than to me, 
and for a long time he sat there, with 
his head drooped forward on his breast, 
and his hands hanging listless and inert 
by his sides. I resoected the sorrow 
that I knew bridged in the unspoken 
sentences when he spoke of that woman 
whom he had loved, and who had so 
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painfully parted soûl and body on that 
far-gone night. His voice was dead 
level and old when he again took up his 
narrative, and he did not look at me, 
but rather into the shadows of the room, 
as if seeing ghosts of his youth. 

“Wilton did not return/ A native 
brought a letter which had been passed 
from hand to hand, running around by 
the way of Point Barrow on the north- 
ern coast of Alaska to St. Michels, then 
up the Yukon, by slow stages, and, as 
if in travesty, it was addressed in its 
worn handwriting to his wife! To the 
wife that had been dead almost six 
months when it came. Old Mac and I 
tore it open, and read it together, one 
night in the trading post. He had suf- 
fered God only knows what, but was 
now fighting against fate. He had wan- 
dered, and starved, and been rescued by 
some hunting natives when almost dead, 
taken to Point Barrow, got anothér out- 
fit from the whalers after he had recov- 
ered his strength, and was going back. 
He said he thought he knew where it 
was, the red gold. And that he would 
either die or get it.” 

He suddenly leaned toward me, 
frowning through the gloom, and held 
me with his eyes and the suggestion of 
awe in his voice. 

‘‘Do you know what happened ? That 
post had a barricade around the build¬ 
ings. The gates had been locked that 
night, because some of the natives had 
taken to pilfering. It was almost mid- 
night when we opened that letter and 
read it, and yet, vvhen we had finished, 
the door opened, and into the rooni 
came that old squaw witch, with the 
frost falling around her in a shower as 
the warm air fought the draft of cold 
from without, and raised her hands ! It 
is true ! 

“Clairvoyance you may call it, or 
something else. I don’t know. l’ve 
never told this before to any living man, 
because most of them wouldn’t under- 
steind, or would think me a liar; but I 
tell it to you because I believe you are 
ready to listen to some things that one 
doesn’t oftén mention. She was there 
in the doorway. How she got in, or 
oyer the stockade, I don’t know. But 


she was there ! She stood for a full 
half minute, and although l’m not 
superstitions, I felt the hair raise on 
my head. Old Mac sort of stood, with 
the letter in his hands, as if paralyzed, 
and he scowled at her with his hard, 
weather-beaten Scotch face. 

“ ‘And he says he’ll get it or die I’ she 
croaked in her native tongue, which was 
as clear to us as our own. ‘And he shall 
die! Not with the body, but with the 
mind I He will find it, and it is cursed. 
It shall be red, like blood, and it will 
burn his heart to a red ash.’ 

“Old Mac made a rush for her, white, 
cursing, and distraught. She spat at 
him venomously, held her hands up to 
ward him off with a dignity that. made 
him cower back, and then the door shut 
with a bang, and she was gone. For a 
half minute we stood there looking at 
each other, and then, together, ran to 
the door, and pulled it open. The moon 
was in the full, and shone so bright, and 
cold, and white, that every building 
stood out. 

“But the stockade was empty! The 
gates were shut, and we ran out to them 
to find them locked. I tore a key from 
my pocket, and my fingers shook as I 
sprang the lock. We ran outside. There 
was nothing in sight save the unbroken 
snow. We ran round the stockade to 
see where she had gone. She had dis- 
appeared as if she had been a spirit, and 
I was glad to return and lock the gates. 

“It got on my nerves. Mac, I think, 
was a little afïected, also, for I saw that 
his fingers were not steady when he un- 
locked the old strong tjox in the corner 
of the post, and laid Bill Wilton’s letter 
away with the other papers in the final 
drawer. 

“The next day I asked a native, who 
came in, where the old crone was. 
‘Gone,’ he answered. ‘Been gone three 
months. Down river, maybe, Maybe 
dead.’ 

“I don’t know about that, either. 
Perhaps he lied. Perhaps it was the 
truth, and what we saw was something 
else! Some spirit of the night. Some 
hallucination. But we saw it, MacCul- 
loch and I. That I swear. 

“And we forgot about it, as men will 
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forget, when the months went on, and 
we heard nothing more from Bill Wil- 
ton. Then one evening, in December 
again, two years after he had run down 
the trail after his dogs as if driven by 
the devil himself, a sied came jingling 
up to the door, and I saw the dogs corne 
round the corner of the post. They 
vvere strange dogs, trail worn, and the 
sied they dragged was different from 
the upcountry sleds. It was a coast 
sied, such as the Inuits use, out on the 
Bering coast, more than a thousand 
miles away. 

“Behind them ran a man whose stat¬ 
ure was such that I gave an exclama¬ 
tion, and hurried to open the door. It 
opened before I could reach it, and in- 
side he stepped, ice-bearded, and shout- 
ing a boisterous welcome. Bill Wilton 
had returned. 

“ ‘It’s me, Cavanaugh,’ he called, and 
then he suddenly stopped and said : 
‘What’s the matter, man? What ails 
you ? l’m no ghost !’ 

“I suppose something in the way I 
was standing there warned him. I sup¬ 
pose the knowledge of the blow I must 
deliver was mirrored in my attitude. 
His hands, which had evidently been 
badly frosted, and vvere heavily band- 
aged, fell to his sides, and he leaned 
his head forward, and stared at me. 
The sounds of his team, outside, and the 
voice of a native, guttural, harsh, and 
tired, driving away the dogs of the post, 
came faintly through the door. The old 
H, B. dock, ticking on the wall, had be- 
come a hammer beating a Steel gong re- 
morselessly. 

“ ‘My wife ?’ he whispered, and his 
voice had the soft sharpness of death 
itself whispering in a listening ear. 
‘My wife! Where is she? I thought I 
might find her here, waiting! Is she in 
the cabin?’ 

“I stood there for a long time, and 
then shook my head. I hated to give 
him his deathblow, and I was so sur- 
prised by his arrivai, by his unexpected 
appearance, there in flesh and vigor, that 
I could not find words. Something must 
hâve told him. He backed, step by step, 
tottering, until the logs of the wall 
stopped him, and his poor, bandaged 


hands went out until they rested wide 
behind him. 

“ ‘Dead ! She’s dead !’ he said, and 
Heaven knows’ I hope never again to 
hear that profound agony in a human 
voice. ' ' 

“I nodded acquiescence dully. Then 
suddenly he tore the bandages from his 
festering fingers where the skin had 
been killed by the icy cold of December, 
and lifted his maimed hands high up, 
and shook them at the blackened rafters 
above. I shuddered when I heard him 
curse life, Omnipotence, and high Heav¬ 
en itself. He was a living fury, vent- 
ing his br^very on fate, and challeng- 
ing the thun^erbolts to blot out his life. 

“He begged (^d to grant him death, 
and then abruptiy reached up those 
grasping, hideous, bleeding fingers, and, 
with one fierce, tearing clutch, tore his 
parka, mackinaw, and shirt wide, and 
dragged out a buckskin bag, sweat- 
stained. His fingers did not pause to 
untie it, but with maniacal strength ap- 
peared to rip the bag open, and with one 
sweeping throw of his arm h'e sent it 
and its contents out and over the floor. 

“He had burst into cynical, bitter 
laughter, and now suddenly collapsed 
down the wall, a broken, wilted wreck 
of a mighty man, sobbing aloud with 
great, heart-rending moans. And I, 
starting toward him, saw what he had 
thrown. The floor was littered with lit- 
tle nuggets of gold! And they glowed 
dully, malevolently ! For- they vvere red ! 
Red as blood wrung from a tortured 
heart 

CHAPTER III. 

Cavanaugh ha^l arisen to his feet, 
and, after a broad gesture with his 
hands, held them extended, as if seeing 
there, before him, on the rough floor of 
that older trading post far away, glob¬ 
ules of gold, accursed. In the gloom 
of the post his eyes blazed and stared, 
and the muscles of his neck seemed 
tensed and drawn. He appeared to îje- 
cover himself, gave a foolish, mirthless 
little laugh, and began pacing up and 
down the room, with slow, aimless foot- 
steps. I shuddered a little, for the spell 
of his story was still on me. and thought 
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of the wreck of a good man, Bill Wil- 
ton, whose reason had been unbalanced 
by privation and a succession of blows, 
incompréhensible and deadly. 

My memory appeared to find new de¬ 
tails in bis attitude as I saw him sitting 
on the bank, with the pebbles falling 
through his maimed fingers, the Angers 
that had cast away ail that he had 
found. Vivid and clear, he stood be- 
fore me there in the H. B. log post, 
stricken to the heart^ and perhaps re- 
morsefully believing that had he not 
made the great quest, his wife might 
hâve survived. 

“So, you see, it had a foundation in 
truth !” 

Cavanaugh had halted in front of me, 
and was again undisturbed. 

“He had found a deposit of red gold. 
He had lived to bring some of it back, 
as tangible evidence of its existence. He 
had traveled over hundreds of miles, 
buoyed up by hope and the belief that 
he was to throw in his wife’s lap the 
magnum opus of man’s striving, wealth 
—wealth to buy ease, comfort, and 
travel, time to gain knowledge, means 
to make a home somewhere in a less 
inhospitable clime. And she was riot 
there to greet him, or to forgive him the 
feverishness of his rude, half-mad de- 
parture. 

“I left him huddled there against the 
foot of the wall, still moaning, and ran 
across to bring MacCulloch, telling him 
in broken, breathless sentences that Bill 
Wilton’s reason was ebbing, that it was 
at stake, and that something must be 
done for him. Mac snatched the baby 
.from its rough, hom.emade crib, and we 
ran back and into the post. 

“Mac shouted to Wilton, who looked 
up, and slowly got to his feet, where he 
stood, wavering, and his fingers worked, 
shutting and unshutting, and his lips 
twitched, and his eyes were blank and 
filmed, as if Death were invading him. 
Mac heid the baby, Bessie, toward him ; 
and she, recovering from the shock of 
her awakening from sleep, suddenly 
held her hands out toward her father, 
and smiled and gurgled with her sweet 
little voice. 

“For an instant we thought the man 


was affrighted. He cowered back still 
farther, and then, as if we were wolves, 
and he feared for our hold of the baby, , 
he seized her feverishly in his arms, and 
walked up and down the post. We 
hoped to see him break—hoped that the 
tears would swim in those fierce, glit- 
tering, dry eyes ; but none came. 

“He began to quaver in a far-away 
voice, as if detached from him, and 
bearing no relation to the big bell booms 
of Sound that used to bubble from him 
in the old days, an Indian song from 
the Southern coast. You know it, that 
coarse chant of 

“Konwusky nouka. 

Tinki omlatuch! 

Tinki omlatuch. 

Konwusky nouka! 

“The song of money in plenty, ask 
where !” 

I nodded my head, and Cavanaugh 
walked slowly down to the end of the 
room, around some of the piles of mer- 
chandise that were heaped, dim and mis- 
shapen, in the lower end, and back up 
behind the counter, where he leaned 
against a string of beads that clashed 
and rattled. ' The light above shone 
more fully on his face, and it seemed to 
me to hâve become more sad in its fines. 

“That’s about ail there is to it,” he 
said, as if his taie were finished. “We 
never quite understood, for a long time, 
whether he realized that he was Bessie’s 
father ; but he used to growl like a beast 
if any one attempted to take her away . 
from him, or to care for her. He used 
to sleep with her in his arms, and one 
night, when I had wqrked late on the 
monthly report^ and corne into the big 
living cabin, and passed his door, it was 
open, and he was there beside her, rest- 
ing on his elbows, and staring down into 
her face, as if trying to solve that puz- 
zling problem of existence. In the sum- 
mer he would carry her, for hours, in 
his arms. For two or three years he 
scarcely spoke to any of us, then he be¬ 
gan to work a little, doing chores around 
the post. 

“Ônly once a sign of the old feverish¬ 
ness came over him in full force. That 
was after I had left the post, and was 
working a patch of poor placer ground 
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up above. But I happened to be there. 
He had been restless for days, and on 
this afternoon came out into the open, 
with a huge pack before him, which he 
laid down, as if thinking of something 
forgotten. I tried to find out where he 
thought he was going, and ail he did 
was to mutter that incohérent gibberish 
about red gold—red as blood. 

“I didn’t want to hurt him, and I 
knew that an attempt to overpower a 
man of such prodigious strength as was 
his, and especially as it might prove 
when fanned by madness, meant that I 
might hâve to wound him. So I ran 
back up past the post, and called for 
Bessie. She came toddling toward me, 
and I picked her up in my arms, and 
ran almost blindly, in haste, back to 
where I had seen her father. 

“ ‘You must put your arms around 
his neck and say, “Stay with Bessie. 
Don’t go !” ’ I kept telling her, and she 
learned her little lesson. It worked. 
Bill Wilton rubbed his hands across his 
eyes, bewildered, as if the words had re- 
called something of his past, some other 
day, when he had been asked to stay, 
and had refused. I don’t think he could 
grasp that intangible memory; but he 
suddenly cried—and Heaven knows it 
is pitiful to hear a strong man cry—car- 
ried his pack back inside the cabin, and 
was docile again.” 

I sat for a time thinking of the trag- 
edy pf the mind, and was prompted to 
asic of the trader, still leaning against 
the partitions, and staring off into 
space : “Did he hâve much of the gold— 
the red gold?” 

“Yes, a fair sum—such as a man 
might escape with after such hardship. 
About three thousand dollar’s worth, I 
suppose.' I hâve an idea that he tried to 
carry away more, but dropped it, little 
by little, as his strength failed in his 
flight to save his life. MacCulloçh and , 
I swept up about a hundred and forty 
ounces of it, and sent it away. We took 
the money and brought the best alienist 
from out in the States that our money 
would command, that he might say what 
was best to be done with Bill.” 

“And what did he say?” I asked, 
filled with pity. 


“That it was no earthly use for us to 
send him to a sanitarium or asylum, and 
that none but God Himself could re¬ 
store the mind of Bill Wilton. He 
thought it might corne by accident, but 
even that hope has died as the years 
hâve advanced; for he is now about 
sixty years of âge, and the brain cells at 
his time of life are almost indurated.” 

Cavanaugh stopped speaking, shifted 
on his feet, and then walked around the 
counter again, and looked out into the 
long twilight of the night. Then, as if 
satisfied that we were still safe from 
intrusion, leaped over the rough pine 
boards, polished by contact only to a 
lumpy smoothness, and stooped over his 
safe. 

“ni show you something,” he said, 
standing erect. “But I don’t want you 
to mention it to any one. Sleeping dogs 
must be left to sleep. Look at this.” 

He fumbled through the contents of 
the drawer he had removed from the 
safe, and I saw a priceless gem tossed 
carelessly to one side, a bow of faded 
ribbon, a coin eut in half, a miniature in 
a yellow frame, and then, with an ex¬ 
clamation—“Here it is !”—he picked up 
a small wad of paper. He unrolled it 
carefully, and held something in the 
palm of his hand. It was a single nug- 
get of gold, not heavily washed, for its 
edges were still sharp in places, and it 
glowed a dull and somber red. 

“That’s one of them,” he said sen- 
tentiously. “1 hâve never seen anything 
like it. Hâve you ?” 

I did not answer. I was interested 
in its curious color. It w^ as if it had 
been permeated with blood. Iron oxydi- 
zation, perhaps, for such deposits hâve 
been found, though rarely. I recalled 
that down in Eldorado County, Cali¬ 
fornia, there was one small place where 
miners of the oldcn days tossed nuggets 
out .of the sluice boxes because they 
were coated with red, to afterward learn 
that they had thrown away gold im- 
pregnated with iron in oxydization. But 
I had never seen that gold. 

Perhaps this might be the saine. I 
was not certain. And for some reason, 
it seemed to me that the nugget was evil, 
and that it bufnèd the palm of my hand. 
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and fascinated me, and was sentient. I 
gave it back, and caught myself fur- 
tively wiping my hand on my trousers 
leg, as if it had beèn stained by contact 
with that Symbol of tragedy. It was as 
if there were truth in the Indian legend 
that it was accursed, and that it brought 
grief to ail who came in contact with it. 

Quite as carefully as he had removed 
it, the trader replaced it. His voice 
came to me as he knelt down, and locked 
the inner compartment of the safe. 

“MacCulloch handled some of it. It 
set him to brooding over the heayy blow 
dealt his family. He neglected his. busi¬ 
ness, and left it to a young fellow sent 
out from the head offices. When that 
boy was shot by one of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, who found him in his 
own home with a wife betrayed, the 
boy’s défalcations came to light. It 
cost old Mac every dollar he Had saved, 
for the H. B. is unbending. His half- 
breed wife went out one night with 
heart disease, and Mac, poor old chap, 
was drowned trying to save a crippled 
dog.” 

Cavanaugh suddenly stood up, and 
blew out the light above—his face ap- 
pearing old and distressed as its rays 
shone on him, standing tiptoe, to ex- 
tinguish its flame. I knew that he was 
dismissing me, and walked slowly out- 
side, and stood by the door. His move- 
ments were subdued until he stood be- 
side me, and turned and fumbled with 
the big iron key that locked his fortress. 
The camp was still, and the air was still, 
with the long, hazy, gentle stillness of a , 
summer’s night in the Northland. 

For a time we stood there, and looked 
at the river winding below us toward 
the buttresses of the Ramparts, and it 
seemed to me that the water was 
smoothing itself for that swift rush 
through the rock-bordered channel. I 
was filled with a strange love of the 
country which could be so hospitable in 
its lazy summer mood, and such a fierce, 
rigid contestant in its winter solstice. 
The voice of old Cavanaugh aroused 
me: 

“Pretty, isn’t it? Does it hold you, , 
entice you, enthral you, as it does me?” 

I told him that it did, and for another 


minute he stood and looked around him, 
and drew deep inhalations, as if clearing 
his lungs of the mingled odors emanat- 
ing from the storehouse where he 
passed his days. Evidently he was in 
no mood for further words, for he bade 
me a curt “Good night,” and turned 
away toward the cabin, which huddled 
in the rear of the big log structure over 
which he presided. He suddenly turned 
and called to me: 

“Oh, Amann! Amann! Just a min¬ 
ute.” 

I had started along the trail leading 
past the river-fronting row, but halted. 
He came toward me with his long, 
sturdy step, and laid a hand on my 
arm. 

“Don’t forget to say nothing about 
the nugget,” he cautioned. “Men be- 
lieve it a mere childish legend, and that 
Bill Wilton never found anything to 
prove it otherwise. Don’t be so reckless 
as to start a stampede to unknown 
places, even if there is nothing in—well 
—in the native superstition. It is best 
that men, especially these tenderfeet, 
continue to believe. it a myth.” 

I agreed with him, and gave my word, 
even as I gave my hand in good night. 
He turned and walked away, and I re- 
sumed my march to the cabin where my 
partner, honest and tired, doubtless 
slept the sleep of the hard-worked. 

Here ând there along the row the 
lights still flared. From the Honolulu 
came the steady click of the white bail 
chasing itself languidly across the brass 
partitions of the roulette wheel, and I 
heard the bang of a dase as a faro deal 
was finished, and the casekeeper flipped 
his little buttons back for a fresh start. 
Farther down the line a woman’s voice, 
drink-coarsened, attempted a song, and 
the remnant of her contralto broke dole- 
fully when she came to the changes in 
her meager register. A door of a cabin 
on the hillside opened and shut, and a 
man with a pack on his back plunged 
out, and started into the trail leading oflf 
toward the diggings, which lay three 
miles back of the river camp, his frying 
pan and coffee pot clanking as he went. 

I halted when I came to the front of 
our cabin. My four dogs barked me a 
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greeting, and Malicula, my big gray 
leader, jumped up and put his paws on 
my shoulder for a caress. The cabin 
door was open, as if my partner scorned 
its frail barrier against any one who 
cared to invade it. I started to enter, 
and then had a sudden disinclination for 
sleep. The story of the red gold was 
still overpowering my fatigue, and I 
turned down and loitered along the river 
bank, passing slowly, farther and far- 
ther, until I was near the place where 
the Marook came brawling across its 
shallows to empty its limpid waters into 
the yellow current of the Yukon. The 
light was turning again from a heavy 
dusk, somnolent and soporific to the 
paler gold of an arctic dawn—and there 
is nothing in the world more beautiful. 

From up the river I saw something 
shaping itself upon its breast. It forged 
ahead, and I saw that it was a boatman 
in a native canoë. The paddle rose and 
fell with steady, dignified deliberation. 
Evidently the man was in no haste, and 
was not familiar with his landing place. 
He was almost abreast of me, when he 
appeared to évincé curiosity as to who I 
was. He swung his paddle vigorously 
on the far side, and the canoe’s nose, 
supple, turned toward me, and halted 
almost when the pebbles of the beach 
threatened to rend its lower hull. 

A native of splendid stature leaped 
out, his mukluks splashing the water, 
and with paddle retained in one hand, 
with the other he caught his craft by its 
upturned nose, and held it secure. His 
denim parka, of a common eut, whose 
resemblance to a short shirt I had long 
ceased to be interested in, was without 
trimming, and open at the throat, and 
hoodless. His pillarlike legs, standing 
firmly, were surrounded by the waters 
which rippled and fought against them 
in little swirls. 

His face was turned toward me, and I 
sa.w that the nose was high and strong, 
that the eyes were sharp and inquiring 
in their somber depths, and that his 
cheek bones were rounded rather than 
abrupt. His hair had been shorn away 
until it fell in an even line at the base 
of his neck, and he was bareheaded, 
with a parting line distinctly outlined up 


to the Crown of his head. There was 
something aggressive about him, some 
primitive dignity different from the 
ordinary pose of the arctic native. 

“Neucloviat ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Good !” 

He stepped back into his canoë, and, 
with one heavy, deft strdke, sent it clear 
of the shore, and, without looking back 
at me, began paddling diagonally across 
the river. I knew that he was heading 
for the Indian village on the opposite 
bank, and smiled when I thought of his 
spafse conversation ; but there was 
something about him that caused me to 
be more thoughtful, to treat our inter¬ 
view as of more importance. It was as 
if he were a force commanding some¬ 
thing from me, and from that primitive 
country of which he was a part. 

And as he disappeared I went back to 
our cabin, to drop to sleep, exhausted, 
in my bunk, and to dream of tragédies, 
nameless and overpowering, in ail of 
which there gleamed the ruddy nug- 
gets. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It cornes back to me now, as if it ail 
occurred in a flash, the happenings of 
Neucloviat ; and yet summer waned, the 
brief fall came, and winter was on us 
before they were complété, and I felt 
myself an intégral part of the new 
camp hanging there on the river’s brim. 
I see the forgotten faces, I laugh over 
the humorous lights, I frown at the 
somber ones. 

The taciturn Indian, Pitkolç, seems al- 
ways présent in those months, as he 
stalked gigantic and sullen across the 
scene. San! Barstow is there, taciturn 
also, unlucky, dangerous, and credited 
with being an honest wolf, if such an 
anomaly may be. I see the iron gray of 
his hair, the conquering nose, the sweep- 
ing mustache, the hard eyes, and the 
lithe, nervous swing of his shoulders. 
Spider Riggs, the gambler, suave, rapa- 
cious, crafty, and insolent, a camp Lo- 
thario who prided himself on escapades 
which add to a blackgiiard’s réputation 
for conquest. Marie Devinne, of 
doubtful ancestry', vivacious, French 
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Canadian, and silly, flitting as a cheer- 
ful butterfly across the days, dancing as 
a cheerful will-o’-the-wisp at nights, 
elusive, fickle, and tempestuous. And, 
most important, but not lost to life or 
association, the irrépressible Kentucky 
Smith, boyish, reckless, and handsome, 
with a laugh that won hearts, a smile 
that conquered, and a fearlessness that 
commanded respect. 

“That’s Pitkok,” Dan said to me on 
the day after I saw the arrivai of the 
native voyageur, pointing a grimy finger 
at the Indian. “The devil’s in that Si- 
wash. They say he’s a Koyukuk, and 
that he’s got the trail fever. Looks like 
it to me. I saw him down at Juneau 
one fall, when I was on the Treadwell. 
Then he was at Cassiar before you came 
there. I reckon that was where he 
learned the two wickedest things in the 
World—what gold is worth, and how 
hutch makes you feel if you can get 
enough of it. He gambles with the 
other bucks, and a sealer told me he 
hunted with a schooner one year, and 
gambled away ail his wages. Windy 
Jim says he met him one season down in 
the hop fields of Oregon, and Billy 
Blatchford says the Kings Islanders 
know and hâte him. So he’s sure trav- 
eled some !” 

“But what brings him here?” I won- 
dered, taking another look at the man I 
had seen land. 

“Because he can’t go back to his own 
tribe !” chuckled my partner. “He 
knows too much and—w’ell—he’s a bad 
egg. He’s up to something, you can 
be sure.” 

I forgot that conversation as the 
weeks passed, until the night when Bes- 
sie Wilton brought Pitkok back to my 
mind. I had got into the habit of visit- 
ing her cabin every night, and looking 
forward to the evening through every 
day’s work. We had arrived at terms 
of warm friendship, at least, and so 
were sometimes confidential. 

“That Pitkok was in at the post to- 
day,” she said, one evening, “and he 
was just as ugly as ever. He was right 
angry with me because I wouldn’t trust 
him for an oufit, and was angrier still 
with Uncle Cav because hç wouldn’t let 


him hâve about a year’s supplies. Uncle 
Cav almost put him out; but he is a 
dear, and scarcely ever loses his temper, 
so it ail passed over, like a summer thun- 
der shower.” 

I don’t know why it was that a piece 
of gossip so trivial impressed itself on 
me, but it did, and afterward I had bet- 
ter cause to remember it. I sat think- 
ing of it when Bess rallied me on my 
silence,'and demanded that I tell her 
what studies were pursued by young 
ladies who passed through Wellesley, or 
Bryn Mawr. 

“Not that l’ve any idea of going, for 
a while,” she said, laughing. “It takes 
money, in the first place; and, in the 
second, I don’t think father would like 
it.” 

Her voice broke with a little, pathetic 
laugh, which hurt, and she looked out 
into the other room, where Bill Wilton 
was laboriously adding another patch to 
his summer parka. 

“Yes,” she sighed, as if answering 
my curious question at his needlework, 
“that is one of his peculiarities. He will 
neither permit me to do his sewing, nor 
to buy new clothing for him. When he 
wants anything he appears down at the 
post, refuses to do business vrith me, 
and buys from Uncle Cav, assuring him 
that sooner or later he is going to pay 
his bill, as soon as he feels well enough 
to go pfospecting again.” 

I wanted to change the subject, for I 
knew that it was a constant wound to 
her, a constant sorrow. 

“But about some college?” I said. “Is 
it so hopejess that you can never go to 
one ? It doesn’t require so much m(»ey, 
in these days.” ’ ' 

Her face brightened, and she laughed 
tolerantly. 

“1 don’t know why I should give you 
any confidence,” she replied, “but, on 
the other hand, I don’t know why I 
shouldn’t. I don’t even know how much 
money I hâve. And I can’t find put. I 
asked Uncle Cav once, as he stands like 
a guardian—almost like a father—^to 
me, and he said for me not to bother 
my head about it. He explains that 
there is just inçome enough so that all 
the bills are always being paid, and that 
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I owe nothing, and once in a while he 
insists that if I need any more money 
than I am getting, he can arrange to get 
it from the estate, whatever it is.” 

Her face took on that all-too-frequent 
reflection of sorrow as she paused for a 
moment, and said softiy, as if fearing 
the Sound might be audible to the ears 
of her father : 

“You see, _it can’t amount to very 
much, for it is simply an investment of 
the gold father brought back on that 
last expédition, and he couldn’t hâve 
carried much, from all that can be 
learned of that trip. I know from what 
he has said at times that he was starv- 
ing when he was rescued, and that the 
triplet peaks, as he always calls them, 
lay far behind.” 

I nodded my head, and fell to silence 
again, a mood which she seemed to 
share, for she, too, sat staring vacantly 
at her open books. I was filled with a 
sudden increase of admiration for Cav- 
anaugh, the trader. I understood at 
*once, from her words, that he had.lied 
to her like a gentleman through all the 
■years of her life, and kept from her the 
knowledge that both she and her father 
were absolutely dépendent on him for 
every dollar they had ever had since 
that unfortunate end to the quest for 
gold. He had preserved for her, deli- 
cately, her independence, even while he 
educated her, and directed her mind, 
and, as a last thoughtfulness, had found 
Work for her in his trading post, so that 
she might hâve no time to brood. 

I comprehended more fully that the 
white-headed gentleman of the wilder- 
ness was no ordinary man^ and' mentally 
I blessed him. I wondered then, and 
hâve often done so since, at the great 
love he must hâve sustained for the 
girl’s mother; but that was-, . and is, a 
closed chapter ; for Cavanaugh, faithful, 
never referred to it further than the 
suggéstion conveyed when he told me 
that night in the post that he loved the 
daughter of old MacCulloch. 

“There was an oie nigger an’ his name was 
Uncle Ned, 

An’ lie died long, long ago-o-o.” , 

A careless, singing yoice, musical and 
happy, floated through the closed door. 


followed by the dumping of boots over 
the frozen hummocks of the trail, and 
Bessie lifted her head and smiled. 

“There cornes Kentucky,” she ex- 
claimed, and rose to her feet, and hur- 
ried to open the door—^too eagerly, I 
thought ; for the irrépressible Kentucky 
Smith was too popular with her to suit 
my own ideas. 

“Shrieking as usual!” she laughed. 

And I heard his hearty: “Sure! 
Why not, honey ? It makes folks know 
you’re happy.” 

“But the song is doleful,” she re- 
torted. “For instance, the line about 
taking pills through his nose, and his 
inabilify to masticate hoe cake because 
he was sans teeth.” 

He came stamping into the outer 
room of the cabin, gave the patient old 
Wflton a slap on the back and a kindly 
greeting, and then stood in the doorway 
looking at me. 

“Hello, Tom!” he said heartily. “You 
here again. Say, man, l’m gettin’ jeal- 
ous of you-all. I sure am ! If I don’t 
look out this Miss Bessie will be falling 
head over-” 

She brushed past him, and put her 
hand on his lips, and he tore them away 
to vent his fine, free laugh, then came 
forward and put his hand out to me. 
There was a splendid exubérance about 
him, a splendid youth, that was com- 
pelling. He was lithe and well set, his 
movements were graceful, and his face 
was winning. He had fine brown eyes, 
and heavy brown hair that, when 
“mussed up,” as he called it, never ap- 
peared less becoming ^to the well- 
rounded forehead and good brow. 

I had corne to regard him with a cer¬ 
tain jealousy, and yet I liked him. My 
own inability to hold light conversation, 
my own seriousnçss, I knew, made me 
anything but a pleasant chance compan- 
ion, and the foolish little name bestowed 
upon me by Miss Wilton in the first 
weeks of our acquaintance, “Old Mis¬ 
ter Sobersides,” I felt bitterly was well 
merited. 

“Everything’s goin’ to the bad in this 
camp,” he said dolefully, as he dropped 
into one of the rough chairs, comfort- 
ably blanketed with a white bearskin. 
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“Old Cav'anaugh had to bust in at the 
Horn Spoon, and spoil what promised 
to be a lovely fight. Sam Barstow was 
about to lam some fellow from Dawson 
for dancin’ too many times with Marie 
Devinne! Ha, ha, ha!” 

He threw his head back, and laughed 
with loud enjoyment. 

“That little Marie certainly leads Sam 
something of a hurdle race, ail right. 
She knows that Sam’s crazy about her, 
and I reckon she thinks a heap of him, 
right down in her silly little insides; so 
she leads Sam up to the fool trough 
every once in a while, and then laughs 
when he drinks.” 

“Care for Sam? Her? Pshaw!” 
Bessie exclaimed. “What big fools men 
can be! That girl is the silliest, most 
heartless, frivolous girl in any dance 
hall in the North. Didn’t she stick to 
Panamint Jones, up at Circle City, only 
as long as his money lasted ? Didn’t she 
promise that Norwegian to marry him 
after he came down from Stewart 
River, and every one thought he had 
made a strike, and then, when it proved 
worthless, drop him as if he were hot 
iron ?” 

Kentucky laughed tolerantly. 

“But niy-oh, how she can dance !” he ' 
exclaimed enthusiastically, as if to 
arouse Bessie to further argument. 
“Lordee! I certainly do love to waltz 
with that girl.” 

“Humph !” was ail the answer he got, 
and she turned to me, and began ad- 
dressing ail her conversation in my di¬ 
rection, as if purposely ignoring the 
enthusiasms of the Kentuckian, who 
winked at me gravely, and in pauses of 
the conversation continued to deliver a 
panegyric on the dance-hall girl. 

She finally drove us away, with the 
assertion that she had to study the 
books given her by Cavanaugh, and at 
the door somewhat pointedly gave me 
a warm invitation to corne up any even- 
ing when I chose, and again ignored 
Kentucky, who stood shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter by my side. 

“You-all don’t need to invite me,” he 
said. “Fil corne anyhow, unless you 
lock your doors. l’m certainly too 

much in love with this family to-” 

2A 


The door banged shut, and he dou- 
bled over hilariously, and then said: 
“Wow ! That ends my sweet discourse 
for this evenin’, brethe.ren !” and led the 
way down the hillside. The lights were 
beginning to flame in the north, and the 
crisp air of the early fall season was 
around us as we walked down toward 
the squat cabins below us, resting like 
distorted shapes, asleep, under the stars. 

“I like to get a rise out of her,” he 
said, after we had stumbled halfway 
dowa the hill. “But she’s right. That 
Marie Devinne is a little devil. And 
she’ll make Sam Barstow look like a 
sucker yet, before she’s through with 
him. Poor cuss ! That feller’s got too 
many dark horses runnin’ in his head, to 
stand for too much. He’s a simple sort, 
but Fve noticed that when his kind go, 
they go hard. Either mighty bad, or 
mighty good. Fm right shy of him, my- 
self, and yet they say he’s on the level.” 

He had almost voiced my own 
thoughts, and I was still thinking of his 
careless summary, when we turned into- 
the Horn Spoon, to see what it held of 
interest. It was smoke-filled, and man-= 
filled. The bar in front was doing itS 
full share of business, and the glasses, 
piled in front of-the American flag and 
the mirror, which had done more than 
its share of service on some cheap 
dresser top, were diminished in number. 

The bartender, wearing a white hat 
and blue glasses to shade his eyes, was 
steadily twisting the hutch bottle back- 
ward and forward, and his arms were 
wet up to the point where his blue flan- 
nel shirt 'sleeves were roUed below his 
elbows. His long, black riecktie had be- 
come untied, and was trailing forlorn 
ends downward until he could find time 
to adjust them. 

Back on the left-hand side of the 
room two faro layouts and a wheel were 
also liberally patronized, and in front 
of one of the faro tables Marie Devinne, 
with her white hat, dented, and banded 
by a red ribbon, was keeping the cases. 
Big Jim, a familiar character, with a 
crude eyeshade pulled over his fore- 
head to protect his eyes from the glare 
of the smoke-cloudcd oil lamps above, 
was dealing, and Frank Smith, calm and 
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unmovecl, sat in the “lookout” chair, 
smoking and watching the play to arbi- 
trate errors. 

Behind Marie, and leaning across her, 
to place his bets as his fancy dictated, 
towered Sam Barstow, black-faced, and 
evidently playing in poor luck. Appar- 
ently the impleasantness of the evening 
had passed away. 

At the other table sat Spider Riggs, 
chalk-faced, furtive, immaculate; and 
watching the game were camp friends 
of mine—Sturgis, and Coen, and" At- 
kins, Hopkins, Beaton, and Bucking¬ 
ham, Welch, and Crowley, and McCabe. 
Where are you ail now ? 

And bacic in the far corner, leaning 
against the logs, and with folded arms, 
as if watching the whole scene disdain- 
fully, stood Pitkok, the Indian, with his 
bright eyes flashing here and there, a 
picture of devilment and jealousy. I 
was caught by his attitude and scowl. 
The man envied these white trespassers 
for their cloak of masterfulness, and yet 
hated them ail. 

A guitar, a mandolin, and a flûte, 
took up a dismal attempt at the Zenda 
waltzes, the sound coming in a jumble 
from the other far corner of the room, 
and the four women in the place sud- 
denly got to their feet, and accepted 
proffered partners, and went whirling 
around the room in the cleared space re- 
served for dancing. 

The games went on monotonously, 
the click of the bail on the wheel rising 
to a sharp clatter, and then dying away 
to slow, diminishing, and individual 
thuds. The chips clicked as they 
changed hands, symbols of changing 
money, and the smoke continued to rise 
and cloud the lamps as it wreathed itself 
spirally upward through the chimney 
openinp of the bright tin reflectors. 
The clink of glasses and bottles thrown 
deftly along the bar continued unceas- 
ingly, and the only punctuations were 
the muttered exclamations of the losers 
or winners, and the rising voices of 
sotifie of those who had imbibed. 

Familiar as it ail was, I had a sudden 
prémonition that underneath ail its reck- 
lessness thére was an undernote of 
tragedy—a tragedy of the Northland, 


that was to involve me in its diapason 
when it came. 

CHAPTER V. 

Winter seized us. My partner and I 
worked the daim we had bought on 
Little Marook, and yet, three times a 
week, I made the long trip to the camp ; 
for the greatest ambition I had con- 
ceived, the greatest hope in life, lay in 
having Elizabeth Wilton tell me that she 
loved me. Thirty years of âge, ma- 
tured, unscarred, I had been drawn into 
the vortex of love, where everything but 
the ultimate is lost sight of, and paltry. 
Three times a week I made that long 
trip over the trail, that I might hear her 
voice, and watch the shadows in her 
hair, the light in her eyes, and the grace- 
ful mobility of her lips. 

And many events had happened, 
trivial in themselves, but distinct and of 
note to one living in a camp so far re- 
moved from the outside world that let- 
ters came but once a year, and every¬ 
thing was bounded by what could be 
seen on the horizon, and the day’s work. 

Early in the fall the constant com- 
panionship of Sam Barstow and Pitkok 
had been observed, and cdmmented ori. 
It was an unusual thing for a white 
man to take up with a native in those 
days. 

“I tell you,” Dan was wont to assert, 
“there’s somethin’ back of it ail that we 
ain’t on to. That Pitkok’s a devil! I 
know him. Sam was ail right, as far 
as anybody knows, until he came down 
the river. He works. and he wants to 
get ahead. But what does he mix up 
with that big buck for ? Why, the 
Koyukuks won’t hâve nothin’ to do with 
him, and when an Injun’s own tribe 
throws him out, there’s somethin’ 
mighty bad about him. You just wait! 
You’ll see!” 

But the strange companionship had 
continued, and itjiad ended by their go- 
ing away togethér one night, in which 
direction no one knew—^not even the na¬ 
tives of the low-lying village across the 
river. That they went together I knew 
from something that Bessie told me on 
one of my visits. 
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“Sam Barstow has goiie away with 
Pitkok,” she said, as if she, too, had 
noted the strange partnership. “You 
remember I told you, one time, oh, 
months ago, that he came into the post, 
and vvanted crédit for a big outfit? 
Well, it was right after that he and Sam 
Degan to be seen together. Now, it was 
Sam over in the Indian village, and 
again it was Pitkok living in Sam’s 
cabin. Finally Sam came in and bought 
supplies, and Pitkok was with him, 
They stood there together, and dis- 
cussed what they wanted, and it was 
light stuff, such as men would use on a 
long, hard trip. And they went away 
together, and—well, that’s ail there is to 
it. I wonder what that dance girl, 
Marie, thinks of it !” 

She had ended her information in a 
féminine way, by a féminine spécula¬ 
tion as to the member of her sex left 
behind. 

In the usual meeting places, the trad¬ 
ing posts, the saloons, and the dance 
halls, men had smiled,^and ventured that 
Sam had gone away on a foolish pros- 
pecting trip, such as had been made by 
a half dozen men in search of “Too- 
much-gold Creek,” a mythical stream 
in the Mackenzie border told of by the 
natives, but never found. 

Men worked more, gambled less, and 
played infrequently now that the busy 
season was on in force, and the tires 
from the pits shone dully on every 
gulch, every night. The ring of the 
ax, the creak of the windlass, and the 
clashing of overturned buckets, formed 
a threnody too irrésistible to be dis- 
placed by idle wonder as to the goings 
and comings of one man. Life was pal- 
pitating, and wriggling, as if the loss of 
any camp character were unworthy of 
note. It followed its course. 

Kentucky Smith, swinging down the 
trail and whistling, as he passed from 
his daim above ours, Bevins saunter- 
ing over to our cabin in the evenings to 
tell us that the pay on Number Twelve 
looked better, Sinclair stopping on his 
way up to give us camp news, were the 
only breaks in the steady grind of work, 
fed by hope. 

And it was Sinclair who, on the way 


up, one night in early January, paused 
to tell us that Sam Barstow was back. 
That was ail, he had returned. 

“And Pitkok ?” asked Dan, who stood 
on the edge of the dump, looking down 
to the blackened path leading past it, on 
which our fellow prospector had halted. 

“Pitkok’s dead!” was the reply. 

We gave exclamations of surprise. 

“Sam says he got scratched up by a 
bear as they were coming out,” Sinclair 
went on. “Sam got there too late. Pit¬ 
kok cashed in his chips, in spite of ail 
that Sam could do. And it’s a small 
loss, according to my reckoning. That 
buck gave me the willies. He was too 
much of here, there, and everywhere, to 
suit my taste.” 

He plodded off up the trail, and w'e 
laid our lires for the night, and I took 
my part with some haste. My partner 
noticed it, and growled as he stooped 
over and thrust short logs against the 
face of clay and gravel that was to be 
thawed out to expose its contents. 

“I suppose,” he half groaned, in an 
amused voice, “that l’ve got to make the 
trip with you again to-night. Let me 
see. Yes, this is the regular night. It 
looks to me as if,I stand to lose any way 
it’s fixed up. If you get the girl, I lose 
a real partner. If you lose her, you’ll 
be worse than a bear with a sore head, 
and l’m out. But l’il go with you, just 
the same.” 

He grinned up at me, knowing that 
I was too embarrassed and annoyed to 
retort. But it was my night to visit the 
camp, and even his gibes could not de- 
ter me. 

“l’m not even going up to say 
‘Howdy’ \his evening,” Dan said, part- 
ing from me at the beginning of the 
row. “It’s a long, cold walk up there 
for a feller that ain’t been sent for. 
Mercury’s ail frozen, everywhere. Da¬ 
vis Pain Killer bottle busted this after- 
noon, and l’m plum’ anxious to dance 
some. ,I’ll be here, somewhere. So 
long !” 

He turned, and dodged into the 
Honolulu, from which issued hilarious 
sounds, and I hastened on up the trail. 
I was late, and Kentucky was already 
there, and this time he had brought a 
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banjo with him, and was singing when 
I entered. He stopped long enough to 
grin a welcome, and then went on shout- 
ing a negro song in his inimitable drawl- 
ing voice. 

Bill Wilton appeared saner than I had 
seen him in sonie time, and was venting- 
hoarse cackles of laughter. Now and 
then he wotild look bewildered, and ap- 
pear intent on trying to remember some- 
thing, perhaps some familiar strain that 
he had heard in the old past. Kentucky 
brought his hand across the strings with 
a heavy sweep, as he finished the dole- 
ful chant of “How the Possum Lost 
His Ta-a-ail,” and tossed the banjo over 
on top of the skin-covered couch. 

“Beat you in to-night, Tom,” he 
grinned. “Had to corne down to relieve 
my feelin’s. Pm as happy as a coon, 
when he finds three dogs and a nigger 
under his home tree.” 

I surmised that his words covered 
some other feeling than elation. 

“What is the matter now?” I asked. 

He looked grave for an instant, and 
then said : “Nothing, except that our 
claim’s a dead one, and we’ve decided to 
abandon it, and look for a lay.” 

I was genuinely sorry for Kentuck, 
because I liked him. 

“Are you certain ?” I asked. 

“Yes. We’ve crosscut the gulch from 
rim to rim, and never had a pay pan. 
We’ve proved that we’re too high for 
the feed of the pay streak, wherever it 
may be.” 

He sat there and frowned for a mo¬ 
ment, and I knew of what he was think- 
ing—the best part of a season wasted; 
the long hours of hard work in the savr 
âge cold; the hopelessness of trying to 
get a lease at that time of the year on 
any ground that was worth while, and 
the futility of striking out on a pros- 
pecting trip. He glanced up, and read 
the sympathy in my eyes. 

“Thanks,” he said soberly. “You’re 
ail right, Tom. Just keep me in mind, 
won’t you? And if you hear of any- 
thing, let me know.” 

Bessie was full of suggestions, but 
they were not altogether practical. The 
most promising venture was merely a 
little better than prospecting—the pos- 


sibility of logging farther up the river, 
and running the timbers down to the 
camp when the spring floodç were over 
to sell to arrivais. His ill fortune so- 
bered our visit, and we started away 
earlier than usual, walking down the 
"trail together, after bidding Bessie goodi 
night. 

“l’ve got to drop in along the line 
here to find D'an,” I said. “Suppose 
you corne with me, and we’ll see if he 
knows of anything. Pie usually has a 
card or two up his sleeve.” 

We turned into the Honolulu, and 
found it strangely deserted. 

“What’s up?” Kentuck asked Hop¬ 
kins, the pro})rietor, who was sitting 
gloomily by his stove. 

“Ail right up to an hour ago,” he 
said, as if we had referred to his busi¬ 
ness alone, “and then somebody came 
in and said that Sam Barstow was up 
at the Horn Spoon trying to break the 
bank, and every one stampeded.” 

“Then that’s where we must go,” 
cheerfully responded Kentuck, leading 
the way toward the door. 

We went into the Horn Spoon, and 
almost as we opened the storm door 
knew that something unusual was tak- 
ing place. There was an air of sup- 
pressed excitement in its very atmos¬ 
phère, an undercurrent of tensity. The 
wheel was not running as usual, and 
the back end of the room appeared de¬ 
serted. Around the center table there 
was a crowd, the outer edges on tip- 
toe. There was scarcely a word being 
said, and the place was filled with that 
ominous silence which cornes when big 
stakes are being played. Its very lamps, 
with their tin reflectors, seemed looking 
downward to one spot. We got to the 
edge of the crowd, and looked over oth- 
ers’ shoulders. 

At the table but one man was play- 
ing, and that was Sam Barstow, who 
sat with his hat down over his eyes. 
Marie Devinne was clicking the case 
buttons, and Spider Riggs, immaculate 
and immobile as usual, was dealing the 
cards, his long, slender fingers slipping 
back and forth as he drew them from 
the case, or reached over and raked in 
the chips. Evidently Barstow was 
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playing recklessly, for his bets were 
large in blue chips, whose value I 
knew was five dollars each. He was 
shoving stacks of them over, and his 
customary coolness appeared to hâve 
deserted him, for at each successive loss 
he swore volubly. Dan was there, and 
our eyes met. He winked at me with 
gravity, and edged around to my side. 

“That idiot is locoed,” he muttered. 
“He’s lost at least seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars already, and is about to 
dip into his last thousand. Been play¬ 
ing on Cavanaugh’s receipt for money 
in the A. C. safe. He acts half mad. 
Watch him.” 

Barstow was playing a combination 
of cards, and Riggs was asking him if 
his bets were ail down. 

“Yes,” he said, “go ahead.” 

Slowly the cards came out. It 
seemed as if every “coppered card” 
won, and every one without the little 
tablet lost. His luck was reversed. He 
sat motionless and gloomy, as pile after 
pile of his chips were drawn in and 
slipped back into the chip rack with the 
sharp, timed clicking, as the slender, 
manicured finger of Spider Riggs 
snipped them into place. For an in¬ 
stant he sat there and swore softly, and 
Riggs waited. 

“Well,” he challenged, “got enough? 
Anybody else aroun^ here want to try 
his luck?” 

He stared with insolent triumph at 
the faces girdling the table, and no one 
moved. Every one was watching Sam 
Barstow, whose drawn brows and set 
lips told of his rising anger. 

He suddenly thrust ail his remaining 
chips across on the table. 

“Fil make a stab to call the turn/’ he 
growled, and Riggs, after another de- 
liberate pause, slipped the last cards 
from the box. He laughed a little as 
he raked in the chips, and Marie De- 
vinne lifted the sides of the case rack, 
and let the buttons go slipping back. 

Barstow gave a last oath, and. 
jumped to his feet so suddenly that his 
stool was overturned. He glared at 
Spider Riggs, as if undecided what to 
say, and then almost shouted; “You 
got me! If it hadn’t been that Marie 


had the cases, l’d ’a’ thought the game 
was crooked. l’m through with you. 
You’re good and welcome. Let me out 
of this!” 

He broke through the crowd, and el- 
bowed his way toward the bar. 

“How much of a stake hâve I got 
left?” he demanded, and the bartender, 
calmly looking up at him, called across 
the room to Spider Riggs : “What’s the 
tally ?” 

“Seven thousand five hundred,” 
Riggs called back, with a certain note 
of gloating satisfaction in his voice. 

“Five hundred left,” the bartender 
answered Barstow. “You don’t seem 
to hâve much luck to-night. Hâve 
something ?” 

The miner stalked to the bar, and 
seized a bottle of hutchnu, the soûl and 
body-destroying liquor of Alaska, filled 
a glass to the brim, and drained it at a 
gulp. He put the glass down again, 
and refilled it, and Kentucky Smith at 
my side nudged me, and whispered: 
“Travelin’ a few, isn’t he?” 

The room was beginning to reek with 
Sound again, and the wheel had started 
its rounds, while the man behind it 
shouted: “Try your luck here, gentle¬ 
men.” 

The lure of the clicking bail ap¬ 
peared to attract Sam Barstow, and he 
banged his heavy fist down on the bar, 
and whirled around. 

“l’ve got five hundred left,” he as- 
serted belligerently, “and l’il take a 
chance on busting the wheel.” 

He shoved men aside as he made his 
way over to it, and stood. 

“What’s the liimt here?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“The bank roll,” was the calm re- 
sponse. “It’s worth more than your 
five hundred.” 

“Give me the chips,” Barstow 
growled, and did not trouble to seat 
himself, but stood erect at the end of 
the table. 

Again the room was silenced, and 
men surged toward the gambler. Dan 
and I found ourselves jammed up 
against the side, where we could not 
for the moment extricate ourselves. 
Playing a hundred dollars at a wager. 
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the angry victim of ill fortune threw 
his chips out, selecting the number 
fifteen as a favorite. It lost. Three 
times he tried it, and each time be- 
came angrier as it failed to appear. 
With a sudden gesture of défiance, he 
shoved ail his remaining chips on the 
red. Marie Devinne had crowded 
through to his shoulder, and tried to 
get him to change his wager. 

- “Don’t be a chump,” she insisted. 
-“R’s a fool’s play.” 

■ But he turned toward her, and 
frowned. 

“You let me alone,” he said, and she 
shrugged her shoulders, and watched 
the bail start its course, as if fasci- 
nated. 

There was a tense moment as it 
dropped downward from the rim, and 
began rattling and bouncing across the 
partitions. Slower and slower it ran, 
and then poised itself as the wheel 
slowed down, and appeared to be bal- 
anced. Barstow’s fury was in sus¬ 
pense. He leaned forward on his 
knuckles at the ■•end of the.table, and 
fixed his staring, excited eyes on it, 
with a hard, glittering frown. 

The bail wavered as the wheel went 
round, and then slowly, and as if ma- 
liciously, it fell from the partjtion with 
a soft click, and swam slowly around. 
The wheel man did not touch it, but 
stood with folded arms, appreciating 
the danger of appearing too eager to 
announce the resuit. It had fallen into 
the green of the “oo”, and the house 
had won. 

It seemed to me, standing there by 
the side, and feeling a sort of sympathy 
for the fool, that every one in the place 
had held his breath up to that moment, 
and now gave a sigh. But the silence 
held as we waited to hear what Bar- 
stow would say. 

I had a vague impression that the 
bartender had climbed to the top of his 
bar, and was looking down over the 
crowd ; that Spider Riggs was standing « 
on a chair behind, and that Big Jim 
was grinning over the shoulders of 
Kentucky Smith. I had witnessed 
other and heavier gambling than this, 
but none where there seemed to be so 


much concentrated fury in the loser. It 
was as if Barstow had been restraining 
himself ail the evening, and now that 
his last savings had been swept away, 
broke loose. 

He suddenly thrust his elbows back- 
ward, rudely making room for himself, 
and jerked the tails of his blue shirt 
loose from under his mackinaw. He 
tore at the belt around his waist, and 
fumbled beneath, then there was the 
Sound of a harsh sweep and his oath, 
intermingled. 

“Think you’ve got me, eh? Well, 
you ain’t. Tiirn her for that, and may 
the curse of the devil take you if it 
doesn’t win!” 

He swung something high in the air, 
and brought it smàshing down on the 
table, with a dull, heavy, crunching 
Sound. It was a gold belt that he had 
carried over his bips, its pockets bulg- 
ing with weight. The force of its 
heaviness and the blow broke it open, 
and I gave a gasp. 

From its burst apertures rolled out, 
across the table, over the numbers of 
the cloth, and to the very floor itself, 
nuggets of gold. And they were red— 
glowing dully, red as the single nugget 
of ill omen I had seen in Cavanaugh’s 
fingers, and held in my palm, unmis- 
takably the re'd of the gold that had 
cost poor old Bill Wilton his reason, 
his happiness, and his wife. 

There was a sharp gasp of indrawn 
breaths, as men, though unfamiliar 
with the legend, leaned forward and 
stared at that strange gold. They 
knew in a flash that ^am Barstow’s 
mysterious trip had not been without 
results. I doubt if there were more 
than t'wo men in the room, however, 
beside myself, who understood to the 
full what that red gold meant. It filled 
me with a strange horror, and, half 
faint and sick, I backed away from it, 
and crowded my way to the door, 
jerked it open, and stepped outside into 
the clean night air. One man followed 
on my heels, and I whirled to face 
him. It was Cavanaugh, and he met 
my eyes with a long, meaning stare. 

- “Pitkok !” he sâid hoarsely, in a 
strained voice. “Pitkok went with him. 
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and showed the way. Pitkok, poor 
devil, learned the secret of it from 
some of the sagas of his tribe, and took 
that man to it. And I know how Pit¬ 
kok died !” 

I held myself rigid as I, too, sur- 
mised the tragedy, the murder, when 
the red lust had cankered the mind of 
Sam Barstow, honest up to that fateful 
hoyr. 

Cavanaugh knew that I understood. 
He suddenly turned, and hurried away 
down the white trail, with his hands 
thrust deeply into his pockets, and his 
head bent low, as if grieving over this 
exposure of a fellow being’s cruel cu- 
pidity, and I looked up at the door, 
which opened, to release my partner 
into the arms of the night. 

CHAPTER VI. 

We did not see the end of that night 
of gaining, for we were depressed, and 
hurried back to the gulch, running now 
and then between the long slopes, and 
up that stretch of trail which lay along 
the white surface of the river. But we 
heard of the outcome two nights later, 
when Kentucky came down to our 
cabin to learn if we had any news for 
him. 

“I reckon you-all heard what hap- 
peried after you left the Horn Spoon 
the other night?” 

“No,” wè chorused, looking at him. 

“Well, that Sam Barstow sure had 
the devil’s'own luck from the minute 
he banged' that queer-lookin’ gold of 
his on the wheel. He broke the wheel 
in one turn, and Billy Abramsky pulled 
the cloth over it. Then he howled like 
a timber wolf with joy, and went back 
to the layout. He grabbed up that belt 
he had around him, put the gold back in 
it, buckled it under his shirt, and 
started in to play with what he’d got 
from the wheel. In just two hours 
he’d won his eight thousand back, and 
at seven in the mornin’ he walked out 
of the Horn Spoon with eighteen thou¬ 
sand dollars of its money, and a bill of 
sale f6)r the place.” 

It was astonishing pews, and our ex¬ 
clamations betrayed our surprise. 


“Yes, sir, the Horn Spoon’s got a 
new proprietor now'. It’s Sam Bar¬ 
stow, and hè’s runnin’ the place. The 
boys that owned it are workin’ for 
him. He hasn’t got time. Too busy 
payin’ his fond respects to Marie De- 
vinne. I reckon, too, that he’ll get her. 
He looks pretty good to her, with ail 
the wad of dust he has, and with that 
red stufï that makes folks believe there 
might be plenty more where that came 
from. I reckon Sam Barstow’s due to 
make a home stake.” 

Kentucky was sitting with his elbows 
on his knees, and his moccasin heels up 
on the rungs of his stool, and his eyes 
looked thoughtfully at the little round 
hole in the end of the Yukon stove, that 
seemed to be watching him. I fancied 
I read a trace of homesickness in his 
boyish eyes, and a despondency that I 
had never before seen in them. 

The country and its round of mis- 
fortune appeared to be telling on him. 
I was sorry that ail our efforts had 
failed to develop any chance for him 
that was worth taking. AU the ground 
worth leasing had been let out long be¬ 
fore that time, and there were but few 
daims working where men were hired 
for day’s wages. We tried to talk 
cheerfully to him, but he must hâve felt 
that we had nothing to offer, and that 
our encouragement was hollow, when 
he left us that night to tramp back up 
to his cabin at the head of the gulch. 

It stands odt, quite clear to me in the 
light of after events, the peculiar 
amazement I felt on the following 
morning. Yet in the telling it seems 
nothing. ' 

I had got up early, it being my week 
to build the fire and cook the break- 
fast, a simple, primitive task; for our 
larder was scant as measured by civil- 
ized standards. It was still dark, and 
the candies, stuck in homemade brack- 
ets in the corner by the stove, writhed 
and twisted as the beat waves eddied 
upward, and the room was choked with 
the fumes of bacon frying, and desic- 
cated eggs simmering on the back of 
the stove, and the blubbering of the 
oatmeal pot. 

Dan threw his legs out of the bunk. 
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gasping, and called sleepily : “Hey, 
Tom! Your bacon’s going too hot. 
Give us a breath of air, can’t you?” 

I choked, and laughed, and went to 
the door and threw it open. Corning 
up the trail, far down the hillside, was 
a sied drawn by straining Malemutes, 
who looked like the wolves of death in 
that pallid hour. I stood with the fry- 
ing pan in hand, looking at them when 
they stopped, and their driver turned 
up the trail leading to our cabin, leav- 
ing his team behind. He advanced un- 
til he was close to me. 

“Chimoy!” I called the native greet- 
ing, and then, still in the tongue : “What 
do you want?” 

He answered in English: 

“Want moose méat?” 

“Moose méat? Sure!” 

It was like the voice of an angel, the 
proffer of any one offering fresh méat 
to men who had lived on tinned stufï 
and bacon for so%iany months. Dan 
came hurrying to the door with the 
strings of his moccasins dangling and 
trailing behind him, and his hair still 
ruflfled. 

“How much you take? Heap good 
méat, huh?” he called. 

The visitor stood quietly for an in¬ 
stant, and then approached until he 
stood in front of us. I saw that he was 
not of any tribe with which I was fa- 
miliar. There was less of the Oriental 
squattiness of face, less of the Oriental 
squattiness of figure. He was lithe and 
straight, and his nose was the high, fine, 
warrior nose of the red-Indian tribes— 
the nose of the hereditary fighter and 
hunter. His eyes were frowning, and 
with a certain défiant dignity. 

“You needn’t trouble to talk pidgin 
English to me,” he said, with perfectly 
correct pronunciation. “1 can speak it 
as well as you càn. I am a Sioux ! No 
dog-trotting, fish-eating mongrel of a 
Siwash. I hâve moose méat to sell. It 
will cost you a dollar a pound.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and 
then I tried to soften his indignation 
with a question. “A Sioux? And 
away up here ? 'V\''hy ?” 

“To hunt. To make a living.” 


His voice sounded as if he were 
slightly mollified. 

“Where did you go to school?” I 
asked, still feeling that strange curi- 
osity. 

“Carlisle. But do you want fresh 
méat ?” 

He had repulsed our overtures again, 
and was ail Sioux, ugly and aloof; so 
we bought from him what méat we 
•could use, and saw him start up the 
creek on his journey without regret. 
We talked of him after he had gone, 
and I think in a measure I sympathized 
with him, the descendant of a race of 
warriors and hunters, who had refused 
to live anywhere except in the condi¬ 
tion of his heredity. 

“It was easy to tell he’d been some- 
where with white men,” Dan com- 
mented. “Did you notice his tooth?” 

“No,” I said, interested. 

“Why, one of his front teeth had 
been broken ofï, and fixed with silver. 
Shows he knew what dentists were for, 
but thought silver good enough for a 
Sioux !” 

I did remember something about his 
crooked lips when he spoke, but had not 
been as observing as my partner. 

Kentucky and I talked of the Sioux 
when we visited the camp and Bessie 
Wilton, together, on the following 
night. She scofifed at any sentiment. 

“1 saw him,” she said. “He came 
into the post to buy some stuflf. I don’t 
see him as you do. He is treacherous, 
and a savage still, more savage than 
any Alaskan native, in spite of his Car¬ 
lisle éducation. There is cyuelty in him, 
and it peers from his eyes. Ugh! He 
makes me shiver! He stands so im- 
movable! He stares at one so steadily, 
and with a sort of contempt. And that 
isn’t ail !” 

She threw her hànds upward, and 
shook her head. 

“Didn’t try to bite you, didEe?” Ken- 
tuck drawled, in a teasing voice. 

She ignored him, and spoke to me. 

“He wanted the best string of beads 
in the post. It was part of a rosary, 
and there was a cross on it. He l^ught 
it, and then. what do you thtnk he did ? 
Wrenched the cross loose, and ground it 
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under his heel ! And he sneered at me 
when I expostulated.” 

- “Sneered? Sneered at you? Why, 
the first time I meet him l’il twist his 
dirty neck!” Kentucky burst forth in 
indignant, boyish wrath. “The scrubby 
scoundrel! To show his blasphemous 
impertinence before a white girl. l’il 
teach him!” 

I cannot but admit that I shared his 
anger, although I said nothing, when I 
thought of the Sioux’s insolence. Yet 
I knew that perhaps there had been no 
intention to affront one whom he saw as 
a mere person. behind a counter in a 
frontier post. 

“The natives call him the Hatchet,” 
she went on, without noticing Ken- 
tucky’s outburst. “I believe they are all 
a little afraid of him; but he is smart. 
They say he can speak their language. 
Oh, but say! Hâve you heard of the 
camp courtship? Sam Barstow has in- 
fatuated your friend Marie.” 

She looked at Kentuck mischievously. 

“They are to be married. They say 
he is loading her with présents, and he 
has bought that cabin that Sturgis and 
Buckingham built, the one back toward 
the gulch, and has four or five men 
mâking it suitable for the résidence of 
the charming Marie. This camp is not 
without society, you know.” 

She ended with a drawling laugh, and 
Kentuck took advantage of the pause to 
say that he wished he could hâve got the 
job of carpentering for the cabin. We 
did not laugh at that, for I think we 
both surmised that Kentuck’s financial 
outlook was worrying him more than he 
cared to mention. 

“And the wedding,” Bessie went on 
hurriedly, as if to arouse Kentucky 
from his brooding, and rally him to bet- 
ter spirits, “takes place day after to- 
morrpw—that is, the night after to-mor- 
row night. Had you heard that yet ?” 

The Kentuckian came gallantly to a 
recovery. 

“No, we hadn’t heard that,” he as- 
serted. “Now, what other news is there 
hereabouts. Miss Walkin’ Newspaper?” 

She laughed, seeing that he was in a 
better mood, and for an hour subtly en- 


couraged him, told of camp rumors, and 
of native gossip, until we went away. 

And we, with every one else on the 
gulch, attended the wedding of Sam 
Barstow and Marie Devinne. The 
Horn Spoon was its setting. The para- 
phernalia of chance had been removed, 
and the floor cleaned and waxed to a 
glistening white, and no man might buy 
anything at the bar. A United States 
commissioner, from Taninaw, p'er- 
formed the ceremony, and it was some- 
what oratorical, inasmuch as the gentle¬ 
man was from Texas, and loved flowers 
of speech. There was a good deal of 
the “grand old flag” business, and a lot 
of talk about the hardy pioneer, and 
the wealth of the nation being in its off- 
spring, and Sam Barstow caught his 
bride in his big arms, held her up, and 
kissed her, threw a bag of dust in the 
commissioner’s hands, and invited 
everybody to “hâve somethin’.” 

It was while standiiw in front of the 
pine bar that he made his wedding prés¬ 
ent. He winked at the bartender, and 
called in a loud voice; “Give me that 
package for Mrs. Barstow, wilî you?” 

The bartender handed him a bundle, 
and from it Sam took out something 
that made’ us stare—that is, it made 
Cavanaugh and me interchange glances. 
It was a pair of moccasins, absurd and 
heavy. They were literally covered 
with gold, and it required no second 
lance to see that the gold was red ! He 
ad taken the gold he had gathered 
from that Northern trip, and selected 
and hammered nuggêts enough to pré¬ 
sent his bride with a pair of gold moc¬ 
casins. 

Pierced, and laid thickly over the 
buckskin, they were cumbersome, and 
showy, and red. He insisted on putting 
them on her feet, and she shambled less 
lightly in the dance as she carried their 
weight. But one round of the room she 
made when the wretched attempt at an 
orchestra began, and then, panting, she 
exchanged them for her others, and re- 
linquished them to the care of the bar¬ 
tender. 

A native from across the river, who 
had timidly entered the door, looked at 
them with wide eyes, and abruptly 
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turned and vanished into the night. A 
prospector from the Hootalinqua peered 
at thenij started to test their weight in 
his hand, and then drew back. The 
music went on, and above it ail rose the 
boisterous shouts of Sam Barstow, urg- 
ing Tiis guests to “Hit her up! Step 
lively !’’ 

“Them’s some moccasins,” the bar- 
tender remarked, as he threw them back 
on the bar. “They weigh an even forty 
ounces, and that spells about seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, the way gold’s 
runnin’ now. Some golden shoes, eh?” 

The men standing in front of his bar 
assured him vociferously that they were. 
Only Cavanaugh and I, standing there 
at the end, and not participating, failed 
to wonder. whence came the gold. 

“Corne on. Let’s go home,” a voice 
sounded behind me, and I turned to see 
my partner, who was apparently satis- 
fied with the night’s entertainment, and, 
with a curt good night to the trader, I 
went. 

I did not see the moccasins of gold 
again for some time. At least a month 
went by, in which my partner and I con- 
tinued to work, with always alluring 
and never satisfying prospects. And in 
that time the news of the camp down on 
the river, with its small happenings, 
drifted upward to our gulch with more 
or less veracious details. Now it was 
that the Hatchet had been away on an- 
other hunting trip, and returned withbut 
méat, the game having run toward the 
east ; now that some one had struck pay 
on Hoosier Creek ; and again that Sam 
Barstow had gone down to the mouth of 
the Taninaw—two days’ hard travel— 
to buy some extra furnishings and sup¬ 
plies from a steamer which had laid up 
there for the winter. 

It was in the early days of February 
when the most exciting news broke, and, 
as fate would so hâve it, it was on an- 
other night when I was in the camp. 
For three days no one had seen Marie 
Barstow, and—coincidentally, the camp 
believed—no one had seen Spider Riggs. 
In that time Sam Barstow had wan- 
dered backward and forward in the 
Horn Spoon, glowering at any one who 
spoke, and muttering to himself. 


It was the talk of the camp on the 
night when I went down alone. I was 
in no mood for the divided companion- 
ship of Bessie, and Kentuck was there 
in her cabin, gajr and musical as ever. 
After a short visit, I excused myself on 
the ground of my partner’s anxiety to 
return quickly, and went down the hill 
with a certain bitterness in my heart. 
It was not late in the evèning, but the 
night was gloomy and lighted by the 
stars alone. 

I looked in at the Horn Spoon and 
the Honolulu. In neither place did I 
see Sam Barstow. I turned for the 
long, lonely walk over the trail leading 
to the mines, for I had misled—plainly 
lied—to Bessie Wilton and Kentucky, 
when I intimated that I had been accom- 
panied by my partner. 

I stopped for an instant where the 
trail entered the low-lying and scraggly 
pines and firs shutting oflf the view of 
the camp. From that site it was black, 
a gathering of low-built log cabins, with 
Windows fronting the white expanse of 
the river pnly. I was almost beyond the 
Sound of its night voice. Nearest to me 
was the prétentions structure which Sam 
Barstow called home. 

I stood musing over the disappear- 
ance of Marie, and wondering if she 
were there, when suddqply, as if from 
ail sides of it, belched Sound and flame. 
The spot was a lurid mass of light. I 
surmised that it had been blown up, and 
ran toward it. Men were running from 
other directions, also, and the night had 
become a pandémonium. 

We began hurrying toward the cabin, 
to save its contents, whfen a voice bel- 
lowed commandingly, from the ou ter 
darkness, rendered more dense by the 
fiâmes; “Let it alone! It’s mine. I 
want it to burn !” 

We who were there, and others run¬ 
ning toward us, turned in the direction 
of the voice, arrested by its savage or- 
der. Into the edge of the light stalked 
Sam Barstow, and in his hand was a 
gun. The light played dully on its blue 
barrel and his knuckles, for he gripped 
it tightly. 

“1 blew it up !” he said, so loudly that 
his voice could be heard above the 
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crackling of the fiâmes that were gain- 
ing headway, and the sound of mocca- 
sins crunching over the frozen snow as 
other men arrived, panting, and formed 
a circle around him. “It was mine. l’m 
through with it.” 

He stood and cursed for a moment, 
and I stared doser at him, wondering if 
he had been drinking to excess ; but the 
light that was in his smoldering eyes 
was not that of drunkenness. 

“I built that cabin for her,” he said, 
still speaking in loud vigor. “You know 
who I mean. I did other things for her, 
and after that I wasn’t an honest man. 
I went after it, and got it—the red gold. 
I even gave that to her. You saw the 
moccasins ! And what did I get in the 
endE_- When I came back from Tani- 
naw, I trailed till late in the morning to 
be with her. She was there, all right! 
And that sneaking-faced Spider Riggs 
was with her ! With my wife ! Do you 
know what I did with them?” 

He shook his hands in the air, one fist 
clenched, and the other still holding the 
gun. 

“I drove ’em before me on the trail 
for a full twenty-four hours, without 
blankets or tent to shelter ’em, and grub 
enough for only a day’s rations. Then 
I told ’em if they ever came back, or I 
ever saw ’em again, l’d kill ’em like the 
Judases they were. And they’re gone! 
I knew they wouldn’t corne back. I 
knew they’d die together out there in 
the cold, and that it beat killin’ ’em then 
and there. She could go out with those 
cursed moccasins in her hands. They 
were all I gave her. And l’m through 
with it all. Get out of my way !” 

He had swung with his last words on 
the men neare^ him, and they opened 
out to give him passage. He walked 
with steady steps toward the river bank, 
and plunged down it, and out upon the 
white expanse. He did not pause or 
look back, and we thought he was head- 
ing for the native village on the oppo¬ 
site bank. His steps led him toward 
the one dark spot on the river’s face, 
where the camp water hole was kept 
open throughout the winter season. 
Against the snow and under the bright- 
ening stars, he was plaiply visible as he 


halted by it, and then his voice came to 
us across the stillness : 

“Good-by ! l’il save you a burial.” 

His arm seemed waving toward us, 
and then there was a short, white flash 
of yellow, and his figure appeared to 
crumple forward and plunge into the 
dark spot. 

“Shot himself!” several men ex- 
claimed, as we ran down the bank, and 
out toward the water hole. There was 
nothing there but the black water rush- 
ing fiercely and smoothly toward the 
ice-bound Ramparts. The thin coating 
of ice that had formed since the last 
bucket had been dipped into it in the 
evening had given way beneath the fall- 
ing weight, and Barstow’s last words 
had proved true. He had saved us the 
trouble of burying him. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The water ran so black and cold I It 
was gruesome to remember that but a 
minute before a man, a strong man, in 
the flush of life, had stood there, artd 
then deliberately chosen it as his rest- 
ing place ! The stars shone as they had 
in that minute before, and the river’s 
surface was as white, and ofï on the 
bank the lights of the cabins glowed, 
and the fire of the cabin that he had 
fitted for his bride burned higher and 
higher, as if it were a funeral pyre. 

“He’s gone, all right !” some one said, 
and we turned back toward the camp. 

I tramped homeward after the moon 
had corne up, thinking of the whole sor- 
did tragedy. It did seepi as if coinci¬ 
dence, or something else, had been at 
Work. I could not share the supersti¬ 
tion of the red gold. It was beyond 
reason that it should hâve played any 
part in this melodrama of the wilder- 
ness. And yot there it was ! 

Every one,- so far as I knew, who had 
ever had anything to do with it had paid 
a price. Bill Wilton his reason, Pitkok 
his life, Sam Barstow, first his honesty 
and then his life; and the lure of it had 
led Marie Devinne, the silly little dance- 
hall girl, to marry him. Perhaps the 
moccasins had lèd Spider Riggs to her 
side, and her ündoing. And Sam Bar- 
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stow had driven them out to a linger- 
ing death, with.the moccasins in tlieir 
hands, tJien brooded over it, and been 
bis ovvn executioner. 

I laughed at myself for fancying that 
the gold was the cause of it ail as I went 
wearily up the trail, to be met by the 
dogs, to stumble into our cabin, and 
awaken Dan to tell him of the tragedy. 
I was ashamed of myself when I put 
the question to him, as he sat there in 
his bunk smoking and listening : 

“Do you suppose there is anything in 
that story of the gold being cursed?” 

“Cursed, nothing!’’ he rumbled. “I 
only wish I had some of it, and knew 
where it was. l’d take the curse off it. 
That’s a squaw’s yarn, and nothin’ 
more.” 

I pulled off my damp moccasins, and 
opened the ventilator in the roof. I was 
sick of the whole sordid sorrow, and of 
the camp itself. I was also jealous and 
discouraged, because Kentucky Smith, 
buoyant and lovable, appeared to hâve 
the lead in the good grâces of the only 
girl I had ever loved. Yes, I admitted 
it ! She was ail there was in life to me, 
and I hungered for her, and wanted lier 
more than I wanted anything, even life 
itself. 

My last words, as I crawled into ray 
bed, and pulled the fur robe up around 
my ears, were: “I shan’t go to that 
camp again for a week.” 

I fancied that I heard a soft chuckle 
from the bunk above mine. 

“Well, I meati it !” I asserted angrily. 
But I was mistaken in my forecast, al- 
though not in my resolution. 

It was the very next afternoon that I 
heard a cheerful voice from the trail 
that wound past our ever-growing and 
ever-worthless dump. It was that of 
Kentucky. 

“Hey, Tom,” he shouted, “the mail’s 
in. Windy Jim brought it down from 
Dawson. Corne, go down with me ?” 

In that glorious excitement I forgot 
that I had said I should not retum to 
Neucloviat for a whole seven days. The 
arrivai of the first mail in six months 
was too much of a temptation. It 
meant letters from home, news from the 
vast outside world from which we were 


shut off by thousands of miles of forest 
and mountain, of ice-clad rivers and 
snow-bound plains. 

Dan came up the windlass rope hand 
over hand, and shouted : “What’s that ? 
Did I hear the word ‘Mail’ ?” 

“You did,” was Kentucky’s answer. 
“Some of the boys told me it came in 
this morning.” 

“Then here goes,” Dan jubilated. 
“Up to the cabin for ours, to get on 
some dry moccasins and a fresh parka. 
Corne on up, Kentuck, and we’ll ail go 
down together.” 

Before he had finished speaking, he 
was running up the path leading to the 
cabin on the shoulder of the hill, and we 
followed after. No one can appreciate 
the cagerness with which mail is greeted 
unless he has lived as we lived in 
those far-off days. The earth now 
has but few places where one could 
find such isolation. No one who has not 
so lived can understand that Presiden- 
tial campaigns might be fought and new 
Presidents elected, installed, and in 
power, without the citizens knowing 
that he existed; that kings or queens 
might die and their successors step in 
to become public among the world’s fig- 
ureheads, without intelligent men being 
aware of their élévation; that earth- 
quakes might destroy cities, and wars 
be waged and fought to the bitter end 
without patriots hearing, even vicari- 
ously, the thunder of the guns. 

So we hurried away over the trail, 
whose shadows were rapidly deepening 
into the afternoon darkness of that time 
of the year, and entered the camp. We 
passed the still-smolderidg ruins of what 
had been Sam Barstow’s home, with no 
more than a swift, grieved thought, and 
hurried onward, forgetful of the man 
who would no longer look for the mails, 
to the trading post. A crowd was there. 
It seemed as if every man in the hills 
had heard the news as it passed from 
mouth to mouth, and had gathered into 
the smoky shadows of the post. 

“More dust for you, Jim,” shouted 
some one, as we opened the door, and 
the little man of the trails looked up at 
us over his frost-blistered cheeks, and 
grinned. 
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“About seven dollars’ worth from 
you, Mister Kentucky Smith,” he said, 
shuffling over the letters from the box 
in front of him. “A dollar apiece is 
what I hâve to tax you for ’em. It’s a 
mighty long trail, and the weather’s 
none too summerish.” 

Kentucky looked troubled, and I saw 
that he was embarrassed. I surmised 
that he had not that much money left in 
the World. 

“Give me Dan’s and mine, with his,” 
I said, shoving myself forward, “and 
tell us how much they ail corne to, and 
ni trip you my poke. It saves so much 
weighing.” 

Jim yelled a welcome to me, shook 
my hand, and as he began to gather the 
other letters together, said : “Good ! 
That goes. Four for you, I think.” 

Kentuck smiled his gratitude at me, 
and I was glad that I had saved him 
the humiliation, for my expérience has 
taught me that Kentuckians, even the 
most humble, hâve a rare sensifivehess, 
the sensitiveness of gentlemen. 

We took our letters into the far cor¬ 
ners to read the'm. Some of them were 
too sacred to be read in the midst of 
other men. Some of those in the room 
watched us curiously, for the day had 
witnessed émotions. It had seen men 
break down and cry, men who would 
not hâve cried if condemned to death 
within the coming hour. It had seen 
other men almost hysterical with hap- 
piness, and others who hurried away 
to their own cabins to ponder over the 
outcome of affairs left behind. It had 
seen men saved from financial wreck by 
the extension of a friendly draft; and 
so they watched us. 

I had a letter from my mother, clos- 
ing with its “God bless you, my boy,” 
and one from a brother who besought 
me to abandon the quest, and corne back 
to the soft life of the beaten tracks. 

“Cleaned out !” I heard my partner’s 
voice behind me. “Busted like an egg. 
Got nothin’ left except what’s here! 
Ail l’ve ever saved and sent out has 
been wiped up by the Océan Bank, of 
San Francisco, where I salted it away.” 

My own happiness at the news that 
ail was well was blurred by his words. 


for he was my partner, and good, and 
loyal, and true. I turned to sympathize 
with him. I had never heard him speak 
of his other life, left behind, out in the 
. States, even in his most confidential 
moods ; but I saw that he was hard hit 
for some reason I could not fully under- 
stand. 

“Cheer up, old man,” I said, laying a 
hand on his shoulder. “We’ll make 
more, some time.” 

He looked at me for a long time, and 
his eyes were those of a sufferer. 

“You see, you don’t understand it 
ail,” he said. “It ain’t exactly me alone. 
l’ve got two sisters. I never had no 
chance, and I wanted them to get the 
best there was. They’re in a sort of 
young ladies’ school back East, and— 
well, l’ve paid their expenses, and now 
they’ll hâve to try to go to work. You 
know what that means for girls who 
don’t know hpw !” 

I nodded my head, and felt how much 
it meant to him. 

“And that ain’t ail,” he added, speak- 
ing in a lower tone. “I only had one 
■ brother, and he was white, clean 
through. And he helped me, always, 
when I was busted, so long as he lived. 
It wasn’t so much, you understand, but 
when he died, and left no money, be- 
cause he’d always helped me along, I 
swore l’d keep his wife and three kids 
from ever starvin’. And l’ve done it, 
up to now ; but here we are on a daim 
that ain’t made an ounce of dust, and 
the bank’s gone under! The Océan 
Bank, that everybody said was ail right, 
and which was supposed toisend money 
out of my eleven thousand every month 
to—well—to care for them other 
things !” 

The magnitude of his loss overshad- 
owed me, and I felt the far-reaching 
eflfects of that distant failure which 
might change the current of so many 
lives. My admiration for this silent, 
self-sacrificing man blazed fervidly, as 
I thought of ail that he had borne, but 
never mentioned, in the two years of oiir 
companionship. 

It seemed to me, standing there by his 
side in the dimneps of the trading post, 
that ail the world, that world outside. 
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depended on money—on the gold that 
we dug from the earth. His very help- 
lessness, his inability to even send them 
a Word of encouragement, the months 
of anxiety he must endure until he could 
know how they had fared, and what 
had become of them, were appalling. 
He loomed large and noble in my esti¬ 
mation as he stood there in the corner, 
perturbed and gripping himself, and I 
would hâve sacrificed much to hâve re- 
lieved him. 

/ “Nothing but good news, I hope?” 

Cavanaugh’s voice claimed our atten¬ 
tion. 

“Oh, so-so!” 

Dan was still trying to bear a brave 
front and conceal his wounds. 

“Yes,” I said, answering for myself, 
“I hâve no complaint.” 

The génial trader passed on, and I 
saw that he stepped wide to pass the 
saturnine Sioux; for the Hatchet was 
there, sneering at the émotions of the 
white men around him. His eyes met 
mine, and he conveyed to me a flash of 
dislike. We had met but once, and then 
had engaged in neither dispute nor con- 
flict; but I saw that in his look whicH 
was malicious. Some grim prescience 
tol^ me that we were not through with 
each other, and that his fate line ran 
with mine. 

A group of men near us were discuss- 
ing Sam Barstow’s death, and in the 
other end of the room a man was read- 
ing a newspaper, months old, aloud, for 
the benefit of his hearers. Windy Jim 
was still serving out his letters, and 
weighing the gold dust from the buck- 
skin bags thrown across to his hands. 

Some one opened the door, and 
through it I saw that the day had given 
place to the blackness of night. A man 
came up and began to talk in low tones 
to my partner, as if intrusting him with 
a confidence, and I felt that I was an 
intruder. 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted. And 
then, to Dan : “Fil find you when I am 
réady to go home. l’m going up on the 
hill for a few minutes.” 

He nodded at me, and said I should 
find him there, and again turned a sym- 
pathetic ear toward the other man, his 


own worries suppressed under the mask 
of his face. I threaded my way toward 
the door, and pulled my parka hood up 
over my ears, and my mittens on my 
hands, and prepared to face that outer, 
deathlike chill ; but my heart was warni 
as I thought of Bessie Wilton up there 
in the cabin on the hill, the girl whom I 
loved, and who I had reason to believe 
returned my aflfection. 

The stillness of a world frozen 
brooded over the camp as I turned away 
from its turbulent front to the well- 
known path in the snow, that would 
take me to her door. My heart leaped 
with exultation as each step carried me 
nearer, and I dismissed from my mind, 
as much as I could, ail other things but 
a memory of her face. A Malemute 
barked at me as I walked in front of 
one cabin, and I calldd to him, and held 
out my hand. Once the trail was lost in 
the dimness, and I stepped off, hip dcep, 
into the yielding snow, and laughed 
aloud at my own hasty clumsiness. 

I came around by the path leading to 
the rear, knowing that at that hour her 
father might be asleep in the front 
room. The light shone boldly through 
a window which I passed in going to¬ 
ward the door, and the blind was not 
drawn. I glahced in, and then came to 
an abrupt and withering hait. 

Kentuck was standing there looking 
at her, and in his hand was a letter. 
She was standing before him with 
clasped hands upraised, and a look on 
her face such as I had flever seen be¬ 
fore. The light was so clear and full 
from the hanging lamp above, that I 
could catch even the strdy glints in her 
hair, the soft sparkle of her eyes, her 
half-parted lips. Their very attitude 
made me pause, tense, and leaning for- 
ward, on .the worn trail. It seemed 
fraughf with significance, the entire pic- 
ture, he standing there so clean eut, and 
handsome, and youthful, and she, so 
radiant and beautiful. 

Suddenly, with lips that expressed a 
cry of happiness, although the sound 
did not reach me, she stepped across to 
him, and threw her arms about his neck, 
and pillowed her face contentedly 
against his breast. His arms infolded 
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her, the letter falling in fluttering, er- 
ratic circles to the floor. He bent his 
head over and kissed her on the waving 
hair, and his lips moved as his arms 
went round her. She looked up at him 
and spoke, with a face that betrayed her 
happiness. 

My knees were weakening as I stood 
there on the cold snow outside, and it 
was no colder than my heart, which had 
turned to ice and frozen in my bosom. 
I clutched it with my hand, and gasped. 
The stars above had sharpened to leer- 
ing, penetrating lights of mockery. The 
very trees of the forest behind seemed 
leaning forward to jeer at my distress. 
Life itself was an illusion, bitter and 
cynical ! 

I turned and staggered away down 
the trail, and that I stepped repeatedly 
from it and into the chilling drifts now 
gave me no thought, for I was misér¬ 
able, and hope and ambition seemed to 
hâve been killed in one swift, unmis- 
takable discovery. Elizabeth Wilton 
would never be more to me than a 
friend, and the youth and brilliancy of 
Kentuck had won. I was but an old, 
old man, without the grâce of speech or 
accomplishment, and with nothing to 
offer to the one for whom I would hâve 
gladly surrendered life itself! 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I believe that uncommunicative men 
suffer more than others. I sometimes 
felt in the week following the discovery 
that Elizabeth Wilton and Kentucky 
loved each other, that if I could only 
find words to tell Dan, I should feel bet- 
ter ; for I knew that he surmised that 
something had gone amiss, for he ceased 
mentioning trips to the camp, or Bessie. 
And at times I felt my own selfishness 
for not extending to him in his troubles 
more thought. 

My pricïe made me pull myself to- 
gether enough to make one more visit to 
her home, and explain that we were 
working so hard I could not find time to 
corne as frequently as I had, and I could 
not tell from the expression of her eyes 
whether she was pleased or not. I con- 
jectured that she would be happier 


through my absence, and, as for myself, 
knew that I should be, for to look at her 
stabbed me with hopeless longing. 

To my own crédit I affirm that I sus- 
tained no bitterness toward my success- 
ful rival, and was but glad that, if I 
could not win her love, he was the for- 
tunate one. But it was more difficult to 
hide my wound from him than any one 
else. He had secured a week’s work 
windlassing on a daim but three above 
ours, and whenever he went to the camp 
unfailingly stopped and asked me to go 
with him, and was unfailingly refused 
on the pretext of hard work. It was 
just eight days since I had been there 
that he insisted so vigorously that I was 
hard put to find pretext for not going. 

“You’ve just got to go with me to- 
night,” he said, “because if you don’t 
Bess will think you’re sore over some- 
thin’. You really ain’t, are you?” 

I saw that the préservation of my 
secret demanded the trip, and I went. 
It was an evening of agony. From her 
very attitude I felt that she was out- 
doing herself to be pleasant and agree- 
able to me, and to conceal what I knew 
of her relations with Kentucky, which 
were not mentioned. I appreciated that 
delicacy, for it is sometimes policy to 
permit wounds to heal, and I thought 
they must hâve surmised that I had 
some inkling of conditions. It was one 
of the most bitter evenings I ever 
passed, and I was glad when we turned 
down the hill toward the camp. 

The Horn Spoon was running as 
noisily as if its owner had not killed 
himself, after condemqing to slow death 
two of those who had been its em¬ 
ployées. But to me it offered nothing 
to relieve my mind of gloom. 

“Hello, boys!” Windy Jim greeted 
us, as we stood near the door. 

He came toward us, and then stepped 
to a row of pegs at the end of the bar, 
and took doWn an elaborately thrummed 
and beaded squirrel parka, and stood 
doubling the big “sunrise” hood so that 
it would muffle his neck. 

“Haven’t seen you since the niail 
came in, Tommy,” he said to me, talk- 
ing as he prepared to go outside. 

“No. Working,” I replied. 
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“And where in the naine of old Solo- 
mon and his glory are you going with 
ail that fancy rig?” drawled Kentucky. 
“What’s up ? Célébration of some 
sort? It ain’t the Fourth of July, is 
it ?” 

Jim laughed, and stood facing us as 
he pulled on his mittens. 

“No,” he said. “Just goin’ to see 
some fun. Big squavv dance over 
across the river to-night. Some kin 
folks of old Singer lias corne down 
from up above. Say, corne on, go over. 
It’d please the old man a whole lot, and 
you’ll see the real swell Taninaw so¬ 
ciety there a-shakin’ its light fantastic 
feet. Corne on over! You got time. 
We’ll corne back and sleep in my cabin. ’ 
It’s too dark to mush out to the gulch 
to-night.” 

I vvas eager for some change—any- 
thing to get away from myself. I hesi- 
tated, and Kentuck added his insist- 
ence, wlth a boyish fervor. 

“Let’s go, old Sobersides,” he said. 
“Dan knows you are liable to stay in 
the camp if the notion takes you. He 
won’t worry.” 

And in an impulsive mood for any- 
thing out of the ordinary, I consented. 

Singer was a squaw man, who be- 
lieved in corporal punishment for his 
better half, but was usually unable to 
carry it through. He had been a 
whaler, and in his youth was probably 
a hardy customer in a rough-and-tum- 
ble fight; but his youth had gone, and 
nothing save his valor and conviction 
that a man should be master of his owh 
house remained. The lady of his dévo¬ 
tion, Black Ellen, weighed about two 
hundred pounds, while he was a dried- 
up little wisp of a man, and when he 
began to exercise his prérogative of 
punishing her, she usually bore it pa- 
tiently for about so long, then “turned 
loose,” and hammered him into a State 
of submission. 

They told the story that after one of 
these family alïairs. when passing 
prospectors, attracted by the din, came 
to his rescue, and revived him to con- 
sciousness by dumping a pail of water 
over his “bloody but unbowed head,” 
he sat weakly up, blinked his swollen 


eyes, and then said to Ellen: “1 guess 
you’ll be good now, won’t you? If 
you don’t l’il bave to beat you up 
again !” And Ellen, unscarred, and not 
even breathing hurriedly, meekly said 
she would. 

The lights of his cabin, the most pré¬ 
tentions on that bank, glowed vividly 
as a beacon when we followed the worn 
trail across the river. Long before we 
reached that side we heard the brazen 
note of a cornet played by a man who 
had once been a trumpeter in the regu- 
lar army, but had forgotten even that 
accomplishment. The steady, finish- 
ing notes of “Ta—da—da-a-a!” pro- 
longed and descending, told that he was 
doing his best to. put an artistic finish 
to each measure, and that a waltz was 
in progress. 

"The smoke of the stovepipe was curl¬ 
ing straight upward, a distinguishable 
gray, and told us that Singer’s big 
cabin was superheated for the event. 
The dogs outside were squatted at a 
distance from the cabin, and howling a 
melancholy and disturbed accompani- 
ment to the music from within. Bois- 
terous shouts, rendered faint by the log 
walls, exuded outward, and the major 
population of the village seemed to be 
in attendance. 

“Sounds as if they were raisin’ Cain, 
don’t it?” Windy Jim said, as we came 
to the door. “Singer’s bail is certainly 
doin’ itself some proud.” 

He opened the door without knock- 
ing, and we stepped inside. The noise 
was Corning almost entirely from the 
white men who were participating, and 
the natives sat stolidly^ on the floor at 
the foot of the wall around the room. 
Some of them grinned laboriousiy in 
an effort to adopt the white man’s ex¬ 
pression of enjoyment, and Singer 
himself was just calling “partners for 
a square dance.” 

Kerosene lamps borrowed from 
every available source rendered the 
room fairly light. They exposed the 
bark-covered roof pôles above, the 
heavy ridge log, the logs at the sides, 
and the peeled pôles which formed the 
partition for a back room. They 
showed the curling whorls of smoke, 
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the pictures eut from old Sunday news- 
papers and pasted decoratively on the 
Wall, and a lurid picture of the Virgin 
and Child brought from some mission. 
White men and bucks began to make 
the circle of the squaws and klootches 
squatted on the floor in their ludicrous 
finery, fashioned after the few white 
women’s costumes they had seen, and 
socMi there were eight couples waiting 
for the music to begin. 

“By golly! I didn’t see you corne 
in!” Singer exclaimed, discovering us, 
and hurried over to shake our hands. 
“Pretty nice of you to corne, Tom. 
Never saw you go to no dance before. 
Ellen ! Oh, Ellen ! Why don’t you git 
up, and corne and shake hands with 
your guests?” 

-Ellen waddled over to us obediently, 
and shook hands in a limp way, that be- 
lied her strength. She interrupted her- 
self to seize a dog that had nosed the 
door open, and entered. She oaught 
him by the scruff of the neck with those 
same limp fingers, and he let out an 
expostulatory howl of agony as she 
dragged him to the door, and adminis- 
tered a kick with her moccasined toe 
that sent him flying out into the snow. 

“You talk to Ellen,” Singer said. 
“l’m callin’,” and signaled to the so- 
called orchestra, which sawed into the 
strains of “Buffalo Gais, Ain't Ye 
Comin’ Out To-night.” 

The feet beat rhythmically on the 
rough slab floor, and the white men 
lugubriously executed jig steps on the 
corners when called upon to “Balance 
alî,” and lifted the screaming squaws 
from the floor, and whirled them bodily 
when admonished to “swing your pard- 
ners.” The bucks danced sedately, as 
usual, and appeared to accept the 
amusement as extremely hard work, 
and a white man’s innovation. 

Over in one corner an old man 
threatened to disrupt the orchestra with 
an alarm dock he had evidently traded 
for, and which he kept winding, to set 
off the bell. No sooner would its 
clangor die away thaa he would gravely 
start it going again, as if he regarded 
himself a most valuable adjunct to the 
musk. And I am not sure but he was, 
3A 


for no caterwauling of sound could 
hâve been worse than that which ema- 
nated from the band. 

“See those two fellers dancin’?” Jim 
asked, catching my arm, and holding 
his head doser that he might speak in 
my ear direct. 

He pointed at two white men who 
were in one of the sets, and I hâve 
looked upon few harder faces. I had 
never seen them before, although I 
thought I knew every white man in the 
district. 

“Yes. What about them?” 

“That’s Royce and Sparhawk. Ever 
hear of ’em before?” 

The names meant nothing to me, and 
I said so. 

“Well, they’re two of the men tried 
for dynamitin’ in the Cœuf^ d’Alene 
riots. They got off because there 
wasn’t evidence against ’em ; but every- 
body knows they was guilty. Bad 
medicine, both of ’em! Rob anything 
from a stage to a sluice box, and a 
man’s life wouldn’t stand between them 
and a dollar.” 

The music had stopped between two 
numbers, and Jim waited patiently for 
it to renew itself, as if fearing that his 
comments might be overheard. The 
instant it began he again niumbled rap- 
idly in my ear : 

“There’s been a killin’ or two on the 
trail out of Dawson, and while I don’t 
say these fellers did it, they found it 
niighty convenient to get out and across 
the line, where there ain’t no Mounted 
Police. I passed their camp on the way 
down, and you can bet I didn’t let ’em 
know ï was cafryin’ mail. l’m afraid 
of ’em. They’re up to somethin’, you 
can bet !” 

I watched them more closely after 
that, and was impressed by two things 
—their swaggering bravado, and their 
shifting eyes. They were heavy men, 
with the shoulders of those who hâve 
worked much underground, stooped, 
and heavily muscled about the deltoids, 
and their movements were heavy and 
sure. One of them stopped after the 
set was over, made his way outside, 
and returned with a jug of hutchnu, 
which he passéd around, boisterously 
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insistent that every one should hâve a 
drink with him. 

To avoid offense, Kentuck, Jim, and 
I each lifted the jng to his lips. _I 
turned to see who would follow us in 
this participation of hospitality, and 
saw behind me the Hatchet. I had not 
observed him beforé. He did not un- 
fold his arms, and shook his head, 
scowling from his fierce black éyes ât 
Royce, who had proffered it. 

“You’re the first Injun I ever saw 
that wouldn’t drink when it didn’t cost 
him nothin’,” the Cœur d’Alener 
snarled, as if looking for trouble. “You 
ain’t too cussed good to drink with a 
white man, air you?” 

“No; but that doesn’t imply that l’d 
drink with you.” 

It took a long time for the signifi- 
cance of that answer to penetrate the 
befuddled brain of Royce, or else he 
was surprised at hearing such perfect 
English from an Indian. He suddenly 
flared up, and, holding the jug for- 
ward with one hand, put the other be¬ 
hind him. 

“You’ll drink with me, and do it 
now!” he roared. 

What the outcome might hâve been 
cannot be told, for the Sioux stood 
there without wavering, his arms still 
folded across his great chest, and his 
eyes unflinching and baleful; but the 
only man in the room who would per- 
haps hâve dared to thus interféré, 
Sparhawk, jumped behind his partner, 
caught the hand behind, and gave so 
sharp a jerk that Royce was whirled 
squarely around. A heavy gun rattled 
to the floor, and Sparhawk calmly 
picked it up and sHpped it into his own 
shirt. 

“You fool!” he growled, in a hoarse 
monotone. “What ails you? Take a 
fall to yourself. No trouble of any 
kind here! See? Go on, and shut your 
trap !” 

As if brought to his senses by some- 
thing suggestive in the speech, Royce 
lowered his hands, and started to the 
next guest. 

“It’s a good thing for you I didn’t 
put it over,” he said, over his shoulder, 
with a wolfish grin at the Hatchet. 


“Perhaps,” the latter sneered, expos- 
ing the silver tooth. And there was that 
in his tone that made me believe it was 
far better for Mr. Royce, for I be¬ 
lieve the Hatchet would hâve killed him 
before he could hâve drawn a breath 
had that hand with a gun ever started 
to raise. 

The villainous liquor appeared to 
warm the dancers to further exertions. 
On Singer’s insistence, we danced. 
Kentuck’s partner was one of the visit- 
ing “kinswomen.” She had the boldest 
eyes I ever saw, and she was not with¬ 
out a sort of reckless, wild beauty. She 
was tall, for a native, and danced with 
a grâce that was almost pantherish. 
She wore what appeared to be a cast- 
off silk dress such as dance-hall women 
sometimes wore. Kentuck had her as-a 
partner in the waltz, and I was sur¬ 
prised to see how well she succeeded. 
He came back laughing and panting, 
and said : “What did you think of the 
‘Big Chicken’?” 

“Big Chicken! Is that her name?” 

“1 don’t know; but that’s what I 
called her, and she seemed to like it. 
She’s an educated klootch —that is, in 
some ways. Been out at Juneau for 
three years. Long enough to hâve 
learned to believe that the mission 
teachers down at the Holy Cross are a 
lot of fools, and that about the only 
thing w^orth having is plenty of money. 
Look at that Sioux watching her !” 

Truly the Hatchet’s eyes were fol- 
lowing her as she went round the room, 
and she, at least, had no objections to 
hutchnu, for she took th^ jug from be- 
neath the fiddler’s chair, hoisted it on 
her arm in a manner betokening expéri¬ 
ence, and took a long pull at its con¬ 
tents. 

“Good girl!” boisterously applauded 
Royce, taking the jug from her hands 
and following her example, while the 
Hatchet again backed against the wall, 
and held his linwavering eyes on him 
with a look that I should not hâve cared 
to hâve bestowed on me. 

“That buck’ll get him yet, unjess he 
gets the buck first,” Jim predicted in 
my ear. “Begins to look like heavy 
weather. Maÿbe we’d better pull out.” 
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I think we should ha’ve donc so had 
not some of the natives by the wall be- 
gun one of their weird songs, called the 
“Song of the Canoë,” and they inter- 
ested us, as they sat there swaying their 
bodies sidewise, and chanting in a mo- 
notonous voice. Others joined in, until 
the whole side of the room seemed 
bending in that almost hypnotic regu- 
larity of motion. 

The singing became more boisterous 
as they took up another song, and the 
Big Chicken suddenly got to her feet, 
and plunged into the little back room 
of the cabin. Sl\e was gone several 
minutes, and when she returned two 
couples had begun waltzing, humming 
as they went, for the musicians had 
fallen mto a pan of doughnuts, and re- 
fused to interrupt their feast. The Big 
Chicken emerged, looking full of In- 
dian devilment ; and Royce, seeing her, 
stumbled across the room, and caught 
her in his arms. 

“This dance goes for me !” he vocif- 
erated, and they began to hum with the 
others, and circle, without reversing. 
There was some peculiarity in the 
Sound of their shuffling feet. Some- 
thing that went “clack, clack, clackl” 
Suddenly an old squaw at the side of 
the room leaped to her feet, and 
shrilled: “Ah-h-h-h!” Others sprang 
up, and drew back against the wall. 
The other couples stopped, but Royce 
and the Big Chicken went dizzily on, 
and the sound was more audible in the 
silence that seemed to hâve stopped 
other Sound. AU around me natives 
were straining forward, and, following 
their direction, I, too, looked. 

In the dull light, as she whirled and 
her short skirts lifted, something at 
her feet shone gleaming. It was my 
turn to be held spellbound, for she was 
dancing, heavily and noisily, in the 
moccasins of red gold. 

CHAI^TER IX. 

\\’e hurried back across the river, 
and stopped in the Honolulu to get 
w'arm. Cavanaugh was there with Doc- 
tor Sidebotham, and looked at me won- 
deringly as we came in. 


“The moccasins are back,” I said to 
him, and he looked up at me with ex- 
pressionless eyes. 

“Where did you see them?” 

“Over at Singer’s dance. An up- 
river squaw had them on. They call 
her the Big Chicken.” 

“That so ? By the way, you’re in late 
to-night, aren’t you?” 

I explained to him that I had planned 
to roll blankets on the floor of Windy 
Jim’s cabin. 

“Oh, I can beat that,” he objected. 
“Jim’s got two good bunks. Kentuck 
can go with him, and you corne over 
to my cabin. Tve two good bunks, and 
it’s cozy. I want to hâve a talk with 
you.” 

My companions agreed, and we bade 
the others good night, and hurried 
across the crackling snow to the cabin 
at the rear of the trading post, which 
I had never entered. Cavanaugh went 
in ahead of me, and striick a light. It 
was from a heavy library lamp, that 
seemed incongruous/so far from the 
outer World and its concomitants. 

I looked around. One side of the 
room was literally filled with books, 
the only open space being a square in 
the center, where a double window was 
let in. Everything about the room be- 
spoke the artist. It was divided by a 
portière made of shotgun wheels and 
cartridge shells, with pebbles of country 
rock clutched in with buckskin thongs. 
A couch was covered with a polar-bcar 
skin; and another skin of the same 
kind, the most magnificent I hâve ever 
seen, formed the rug, which was laid 
down over curiously woven native mat- 
ting, stained into patterns. The rafters 
above were stained to dark brown, and 
were carved with totem signs. 

Be 3 :ond the hangings a dresser, evi- 
dently from the outsi^e, was littered 
with rare old silver tollet articles, and 
I saw at the first glance that they bore 
an Irish crest in raised gold. In one , 
corner was a baby organ, and I wbn- 
dered how he had succeeded in import- 
ing it ail this distance. It was littered 
with music, and opened on it was a 
book of exercises, which he saw me 
staring at. 
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“Bess,” he said. “I used to play a 
little, and so I give her lessons as best I 
can. She is very musical. She is 
about tlie only person, besides the doc- 
tor, that I ever invite here into my pri- 
vacy, so you see you are honored. I 
had the bunk built in and fitted so that 
when Father Barnum cornes through 
he can make this his home. He makes 
it up this way about once a year.” 

As he talked in these disjointed sen¬ 
tences, he removed his mackina^v coat 
and moccasins, and pulled on a pair of 
worn slippers, and then took my hat 
and parka, and set a box of cigars on a 
taboret made from caribou horns. 

“You are comfortable,” I said, glanc- 
ing around his quarters. 

“Yes, I am by nature a sybarite. 
Wait. l’ve a new pair of slippers at 
your disposai. Ail fixed, are you? 
Here, let me give you this other chair. 
It’s a favorite of mine. Gives you that 
rested feeling.” 

He lighted a cigar, and suddenly 
looked straight at me, and said: “I. 
knew the moccasins of gold had been 
brought back. I know how she came 
to hâve them. And I knowr ail of the 
end. It’s not pleasant. You may laugh 
at me, but I believe the curse still holds 
good.” 

He settled himself back farther into 
his chair, and the light of the lamp be- 
hind shadow^ed his face, but enlivened 
the silver of his hair. As he talked, he 
took the cigar from his mouth, and ges- 
ticulated with it, watching, sometimes, 
its little spirals of pale-blue smoke. 

“Both Marie Barstow—she that wàs 
the foolish little Marie Devinne—and 
Spider Riggs, whose real name was 
something else, are dead. They paid 
the penalty, and Barstow executed 
them as cruelly as ever any man could 
conceive. He must hâve been as mad 
as any of those who ever wenf after 
the red gold. The squaw you saw 
wearing them was given the name of 
Mary down at the mission. l’ve 
known her and her brother, Constan- 
tine, for years. He worked for me two 
seasons. He doesn’t lie. He is more 
than intelligent. Mary came honestly 
by the moccasins. He told me so. He 


told me the story, and I asked him to 
say nothing more about it, because the 
less said about the cursed gold the bet- 
ter. l’ve seen men die like Aies in the 
fall by the side of the trails for less. 
And there was but little more attention 
paid to them than as if they were dead 
Aies. There is nothing so heartless as 
a stampede. So Constantine will never 
talk.’’ 

He got up, and brought out a de¬ 
canter of brandy, and poured moderate 
drinks, then settled himself, and re- 
sumed : 

“Constantine and Mary were Corn¬ 
ing down from Forty Mile. Marook 
told him last fall that if he came back 
here he would give him a lay on that 
Hunter Creek daim of his, and Con¬ 
stantine came down to work it. His 
sister’s brighter than any squaw I ever 
met, but she’s—well, she’s too civilized. 
It spoils them. They get to know too 
much. They want too much. Constan¬ 
tine has hard work to control her. Up 
this side of the Aats they heard a shot, 
and they naturally went to see what it 
was. It was off on the bank. It was 
what was left of Spider Riggs. His 
feet were frozen, and he had not waited 
to go to sleep in the snow. And l’ve 
no prayer for his soûl, because he was 
bad, clean through. Constantine lashed 
him up in a tree, where the wolves 
couldn’t get at him, and left him there. 

“The trail was hard going, and the 
day was bad. The wind had corne up 
along the river, and you know what 
that means. About ten miles farther 
on they were just in time to see some¬ 
thing wavering and 'staggering along 
the edge of it, and it fell before they 
got to it. It was Marie. She was wan- 
dering in her mind, as her poor feet had 
wandered through life, so they put up 
their tent in a clump of trees on the 
bank, and made camp. They did ail 
they could for her before the end, but 
she couldn’t survive. The cold and the 
exhaustion had got in their work, and 
for twelve hours she babbled along 
about what had taken place, disjoint- 
edly, and never had sanity until within 
the hour she died. 

“Partly from what she said then, and 
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from vvliat they gathered irom her de¬ 
lirium, they know what happened. And 
Constantine came here, troubled, to tell 
it ail to me, when he found out that 
Sam Barstovv was dead, and that he 
couldn’t deliver Marie’s last message, 
which didn’t amount to much, being 
merely: ‘Please find Sam, and tell him 
that Marie, his little Marie, is sorry, sp 
sorry, and tired, so tired, and that she 
hopes he will forget, and will never 
again go after the red gold.’ That was 
ail. I fancy I can see her as she said 
it, gasping out her life there in a tent 
on the Yukon, with the wind howling 
through the trees and around outside. 
She paid the price ! 

“Marie Devinne never loved Sam 
Barstow. She was fascinated by that 
Spider Riggs. She had promised to 
marry him long before Sam went away 
on that trip to the north with Pitkok, 
who betrayed the secrets o£ the old men 
of his tribe, and led a white man to the 
place where the gold is red. She was 
no better nor no worse than any other 
dance-hall girl in any other camp. She 
was not nearly so immoral as unmoral, 
and was what life and men had made 
her. She was a combination of what 
was left of the tenderness and sym- 
pathy of a woman’s nature, and the 
mercenary woman of the camps, seek- 
ing nothing so much as a home stake, 
and the gold to buy baubles, and silks, 
and gayety, and entertainment. 

“The remnant of good left in her was 
nearly wiped away under the tutelage 
of that blackguard Riggs, after she 
came to this camp and was fascinated 
by his outward varnish of gentility. 
He undermined ail the good in Marie 
Devinne as surely as the devil under- 
mines any of us, if he gets us in the 
right condition. He made her think 
that ail they needed to be married and 
to go outside and live that other life, 
was money in plenty, and he made her 
believe that life was a joke, and that so 
long as one had money enough, every- 
thing went easily. 

“Sam Barstow was soured by ill 
lucki He had starved, and worked, 
and trailed in this country, frozen, and 
slaved, and hoped, until everything 


hardened within him except that one 
dream, the possession of Marie De¬ 
vinne. About the last straw with him 
was when his partner up on Birch 
Creek carried away ail their stake from 
clean-up and sale that had been cached 
in the trader’s safe, and went out on a 
steamer, leaving Sam waiting for him 
on the creek. The man wasn’t quite 
right from that time on, as far as his 
love of humanity went ; for he dis- 
trusted nearly every one, save the 
dance-hall girl. 

“He made love to her in his way, and 
I hoped that he would marry her, and 
keep on trying, because there was a 
whole lot of good in Sam Barstow, as 
I knew him a few years ago—the old 
Sam. He was much of a man; but he 
had fallen in love with a heartless little 
fool, who couldn’t understand him any 
more than a fox could understand a 
lion. He asked her to marry him, and 
she twiddled her fingers under his nose 
and told him she would when he had 
money enough to take her outside, and 
let her live like a real lady—whatever 
that meant in her estimation. Sjie 
couldn’t appreciate the honest love of 
an honest man, and a clean name, and a 
forgotten and forgiven past. Ail that, 
the cleanliness and decency of life, 
meant nothing to her. She was play- 
ing with him, because she wanted to be 
the wife of Spider Riggs, ex-race-track 
tout and tinhorn gambler! 

“So Sam Barstow was tempted by 
Pitkok, who had been tempted by the 
legend of red gold, and couldn’t go 
after it alone because he couldn’t get 
crédit from anybody on earth for an 
outfit, and wouldn’t take the time and 
trouble to work for it. Pitkok told him 
about it, and the range of mountains 
where it was said to be, away up there 
on the far edge of the tundra, between ' 
the strange landmarks, a peak thin as a 
needle, and by it, on one side, one which 
looks like a devil’s face, and on the 
other a third that resembles an eagle 
squatted with his head between his 
shoulders. 

“The sagas know, and hâve known, 
for hundreds of years, perhaps, where 
they were—this spot that is accursed by 
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God and eschewed by them, Not 
many of them, it is true, but one of 
them who did know had told Pitkok, 
and Pitkok, wanderer,. came to regard 
gold, any man’s gold, as the ultimate 
glory of life, for he had seen how white 
men struggled, and scraped, and 
worked, or murdered, for it. 

“Barstow and Pitkok met at an un- 
fortunate time, it seems, when the na¬ 
tive vvas ready to sell his secret for an 
outfit and a half interest in what they 
might, get, and Sam was willing to sell 
anything, his soûl possibly, for Marie 
Devinne, the little girl of the Hom 
Spoon hall. So they went away to- 
gether, and Pitkok didn’t corne back. 
He had gone on his last wandering trip, 
and he, too, had paid the priée. 

“Barstow returned, and no ,one knew 
that he had found it, not even I, with 
whom he had banked his money before 
he left—amounting to an even eight 
thousand dollars in dust at seventeen 
fifty an ounce, which is what the com¬ 
pany allows for up-river gold. But he 
told Marie, and exaggerated the amount 
he had brought back. She thought he 
had a fortune, not appreciating the fact 
that when a man walks away with 
about twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of low-grade gold on his back, he has 
a mule’s load if he wants to travel very 
many miles. She was one of those who 
didn’t know that it takes a freight car 
to' carry a fortune in thàt métal, and 
that the man who says he would be 
contented with ail the gold he could 
carry doesn’t want much! 

“It was Riggs’ chance. People 
didn’t know it, but he practically owned 
that table and its bank roll. He leased 
the privilège. Anything that came 
across that table was his. He saw that 
this was his chance to win Sam Bar- 
stow’s discovery and his savings. He 
corrupted Marie’s last remnant of hon- 
esty and self-respect, as men hâve, from 
time immémorial, corrupted women— 
through love. She loved him! She 
would do anything for him. He made 
black look white, only they must win, 
and probably he told her it didn’t mat- 
ter, because Sam could get more gold, 
and would not miss what they took 


away from him,- So she joined forces 
with him, and ran to the limit because 
she loved him, and wanted him, and 
wanted to get away from it ail, and 
didn’t love Sam. 

“That night, when Sam played in the 
Horn Spoon and she kept the cases, he 
was ‘rooked.’ Spider Riggs had taught 
her how, and practiced the signais with 
her so that the cases wouldn’t tabulate 
the crookedness; but Sam fooled them. 
He thought the deal was fair, because 
Marie kept the cases, Instead of play- 
ing the fortune they supposed he pos- 
sessed, he only played, and lost the 
money he had in my safe. " Then his 
luck turned, devil’s luck, as it proved— 
the luck of the red gold—and he broke 
Abramsky, who was honest as the day. 

“Then he went back to Spider Riggs’ 
table, and Marie was not at the cases, 
and Spider couldn’t work a crooked 
deal, and the devil’s luck held, for he 
broke Spider Riggs, and went away 
that night worth about eighteen thou¬ 
sand dollars in money, and when the 
men who owned the Horn Spoon 
backed Spider out of sympathy, and be¬ 
cause they had a percentage in the 
game, he broke them, too, and owned 
that estimable place of ■ gayety—that 
sodden place of misfortunel 

“But Riggs was well named. He was 
a spider, and with webs broken, he 
calmly spun new and slimy coils. He 
talked Marie into marrying Sam, ex- 
plaining to her that divorces were eas- 
ily obtained and alimony abundant, and 
she fell again. She was ready to sacri-, 
fice the last thing she had to give for 
the love of Spider Riggs. ' 

“And Sam, poor fool, blundered on, 
unseeing, undiscerning, and undis- 
mayed. He was happy in that last lap 
of his course. That girl was an angel 
to him. No matter what she was to 
any one else, to him she was the woman 
of dfeams, audacious, impertinent, fas- 
cinating wife and companion. Life had 
not dealt softly with him, and it was a 
long cry from mud-floored cabins and 
trying trails and short rations to a 
home which he regarded as the ultimate 
splendor of luxury, a wife who was 
better than any that had ever lived, and 
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the proprietorship of two great things 
•—the Horn Spoon and the secret of the 
réel gold. 

“His fool's paradise was short-lived. 
He, too, miist pay the price ! He 
wanted more luxury, as you know, and 
went down to Taninaw to buy foolish 
furnishings and china plates, and car- 
pets, and table luxuries, from the 
steamboat Healy laid up there for the 
winter. He had money, and wanted to 
spend it for the foolish Marie.” 

He paused for a moment, and rested 
with the tips of his Angers touching be- 
fore him as he lounged in his chair, and 
I saw that his eyes were fixed on the 
ceiling. 

“Now I don’t know ail that took 
place, of course,” he said slowly, “but 
I. fancy I can conjecture it ail, and fill 
in the blanks, from what she told Con- 
stantine, and what he heard of her rav- 
ing. But it seems to me that she began 
to admire this rough, crude man, who 
believed in her, and had clean ideas, 
and would hâve died for her; but she 
had not the strength of character to 
resist the Spider, who was patiently 
waiting, true to the name, in his outer 
den. He had not lost touch with her, 
and his ambitions were unchanged. 

“Sam, still blundering and believing, 
had laid his whole life bare to her with- 
out réservation. One can readily un- 
derstand how she asked him curious 
questions, for she must hâve had curi- 
osity. And his mental processes were 
simple and direct, and she was entitled 
to as much or more confidence than a 
partner, for she was his partner for 
life. 

“And so she told Spider Riggs that 
she knew where the peculiar gold came 
from, and perhaps gloated over her 
knowledge, and Spider Riggs saw an- 
other lever to lift his aims. Could he 
but induce the girl who was faltering in 
her allegiance to him to betray her hus- 
band, he could get that secret, so he re- 
doubled his efforts, and added to his in¬ 
tentions, and became more smooth, in- 
sinuating, and slimy than ever. 

“On that night when Sam Barstow 
came home, vastly unexpected, and 
found Spider Riggs there with his wife. 


the black truth stared him in the face. 
If ever a man went mad in a minute, 
it was he. Nothing could palliate the 
shock. 

“Madness lent him endurance. Tired 
as he was, he drove them out on the 
trail—the cold, night trail—unceas- 
ingly, tied together with a rope,- and 
carrying the red-gold moccasins as 
their only fortune, for a full twenty- 
four hours. He gave them neither tent 
for shelter, nor food! Hé knew that 
he was driving them to their death as 
certainly as he knew that his life was 
a wreck. 

“Riggs was a craven in the last mo¬ 
ments after that discovery. He dropjjed 
to his knees and cried, as babies cry, 
and lied, as liars lie, laying the blâme 
for it ail on Marie. Poor girl! My 
sympathies are ail with her as she saw 
that unmitigated poltroon prove his 
worthlessness, there on his knees, half- 
clad, begging for his life at her ex- 
pense, while over them stood a mad- 
man, with an unwavering gun in his 
hand, sternly condemning them to a 
torturous death. And from what I 
gather, even as this house of cards. 
proved itself, her pride rallied, and she 
made no appeal. 

“Think of it! For almost twenty- 
four hours they walked, this desolate 
trio, until in the end she had fallen so 
often that Barstow thought it was the 
end, and left them. Spider Riggs, the 
délicate, must hâve had more iron in 
his blood than she, for he was still on 
his feet. Once he had been off them, 
and that was when, after sobbing use- 
lessly, and murmuring appeals to the 
implacable Sam, he had faced about, 
and begged to be shot. The madman 
behind had calmly knoçked him down, 
and said that he wanted to hear no 
more, or he would eut out his tongue. 

“The only mercy he showed him was 
when he left, and gave Spider Riggs an 
empty gun, and his insane cunning was 
displayed by the fact that after he 
walked a hundred yards down the trail 
he threw back one cartridge. Just one, 
mind you, not two, which would hâve 
spelled an end to both their miseries. 
He wanted them to think of that one 
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cartridge, as they staggered ahead, waît- 
ing for hard and painful death. He 
wanted to prove to her, in the last offer- 
ing, that the man whom she had loved 
would be poltroon enoügh to use it on 
himself rather than speed her to a mer¬ 
ci fui and sudden end. 

“They uhlashed themselves when 
Sam turned back and began that dreary 
progress, hating each other; but the 
final contempt must hâve crept into her 
mind when Spider Riggs seized a rem- 
nant of food they had secreted, and 
went away with the pistol. She fell on 
the trail repeatedly, but that strange 
after-facility and toughness of féminine 
endurance asserted itself, as time after 
time she made a fresh attempt. She 
clung to life more fervently than she 
had ever clung to anything else, and 
was big enough, in the end, to send back 
a brave message to dead ears ! It was 
her only appeal. 

“The foolish Marie was a woman at 
last, too late, and to me there is a splen- 
dor in that end—that uprising, new- 
born nobility which would not descend 
to speeding back a curse to the man 
who had driven her, unforgiving of 
frailties, to that lonely passage from life 
on a mat of fir boughs in a wind-swept 
teht. Of the three she was the most 
noble, and met her end without whim- 
pering in the consciousness that she had 
earned it. 

“She had but one thing to give her 
would-be rescuers—the secret of the 
red gold, and the moccasins made of 
that gold that had been her temptation 
downward. And I doubt if that well- 
meant gift does not prove a mistaken 
kindness. I wonder!” 

He suddenly stood on his feet, smoth- 
ered the end of his cigar butt in a 
homemade ash tray, and pointed toward 
the bed I was to occupy. 

“That’s yours,” he said. “Fm going 
to turn in. Good night!’’ 

CHAPTER X. 

When we went out to the gulch, on 
the following morning, we overtook a 
heavily loaded sied, pulled by worn 
dogs. Toiling along, and floundering 
here and there in the snow at the side. 


was a man with the gee pôle in one 
hand, and a rope across his shoulder, 
dragging to-his full strength; and be- 
hind, bent far forward, and planting 
her moccasins heavily on the snow to 
get solid foothold, was a squaw. We 
came abreast of them, and discovered 
that it was Constantine and his sister. 
Mary, the Big Chicken, taking their out- 
fit up to Marook’s daim on Hunter 
Creek. The girl’s face had lost its 
cheerfulness of the night before, and 
she looked sullen and discontented. 
Constantine was grave and steady. 

Remembering the story told me by 
Cavanaugh, I eyed them with much in¬ 
terest, and paused long enough to ex¬ 
change a few words, and to tell Con¬ 
stantine where there was a short eut 
which would save him some work. 

“Gee! But doesn’t the Big Chicken 
look ugly this mornin’ ?” Kentucky 
laughed, after we had passed them. 
“Don’t blâme her. If I had gold moc¬ 
casins, and was a klootch, l’d want to 
dog it a while, instead of slippin’ ofï my 
glad rags, gettin’ into a denim parka, 
and heavin’ myself against a sied.” 

I wondered if he suspected ail that 
was told by the red gold ; but, on 
thought, was certain that he did not. for 
I doubted whether even Bessie \Vilton 
was awarc of the details. 

“1 wouldn’t mind havin’ those golden 
shoes along about now, myself,” he said, 
with a sigh, and I felt sorry for him, 
knowing that nfioney alone was ail that 
prevented him from fulfillment of his 
happiness. My twinge of jealousy re- 
turned for an instant, and,I had to fight 
it down. 

As we plodded along in the bright- 
ness of the morning and the bracing 
cold, we heard some one swinging 
through the turn of the trail coming 
from the creek, and in a minute more 
a voice shouted : “Hello, there ! Is that 
you, Kentucky? l’ve been looking for 
you. You’re just the man I want.” 

It was the prospérons McGraw, who 
had the best daim on our gulch. 

“What’s up?” questioned Kentucky 
hopefully. 

“You aren’t doing anything, are you, 
just now?” 
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“No. Sorry to admit it. Want a 
good, husky young feller like me?” 

“Yes. I want you to do some assess- 
ment work for me. l’ve got two 
daims on Hunter Creek, and you can 
do them both. Cavanaugh tells me that 
a native named Constantine is going to 
be on the creek with bis sister. Thcy’ve 
got a cabin there, and when they corne 
maybe you could arrange to get in their 
cabin and save a tent and big outfit.” 

“Good ! You’re on,” exclaimed Ken- 
tuck, in delight. “And they’re on the 
way out now, with an outfit. l’il go 
right back with you, and find out about 
the cabin. You don’t mind, do you, 
Tom ?” 

“Mind?” I laughed at his boyish 
question. “No, l’m glad you’ve struck 
something. Certainly it’s best for you 
to go back and ask them.” 

They left me to finish my journey 
alone, and tell Dan of the reappearance 
of the gaudy footwear that had been 
connected with so much of tragedy. 

Kentucky was not a laggard. Before 
the day was over he appeared, pulling a 
sied with some tools, food, and blankets, 
and announced that he had made his 
arrangements with Constantine, and was 
going over to begin work. 

“ni run over and see you every even- 
ing or two,” he called back, as he went 
hurrying on down the trail. 

And he kept his promise, for he was 
in our cabin but three nights later, and 
threw himself on the spare bunk to 
smoke and talk. He was in higher 
spirits, and was amused by his new 
quartcrs. 

“Funniest mix-up I ever saw,” he de- 
clared. “The Big Chicken’s got a 
grouch that makes the candies smoky, 
and I reckon that Constantine’s got a 


thinks I want to win that squaw. And 
say t” 

He suddenly sat up on the edge of 
the bunk, and bumped his head against 
the one above it. He rubbed the bruise, 
but went on, without referring to it : 

“l’ve seen the golden shoes ! They’re 
peaches, ail right! The Big Chicken 
showed ’em to me, and Constantine was 
sore. He says there’s a cuss on the 
gold they’re made of ; but the Big 
Chicken thinks it’s a right good sort of 
a cuss, and I agreed with her.” 

“Wouldn’t mind if this daim was 
cursed with it a while, myself,” said 
Dan gloomily, reraembering the fact 
that we were still without pay dirt, al- 
though we had crosscut more than 
two-thirds of the way across the gulch. 

Doubtless he was thinking of ail 
those dépendent on the remittances 
from the Océan Bank that had failed 
and left them without means, and eut 
ofif from communication with their pro- 
tector. After that Kentucky’s cheerful 
remarks sounded like chatter, and I 
was not sorry when he left. It seemed 
as if that night were the beginning of 
more afflictions for Dan, for he woke 
up in the morning with a badly swollen 
face, and ail indications that he would 
suffer from an abscess on his cheek 
bone. 

“Better go down and see Doctor Side- 
botham,” I said; but he insisted on 
working that day and the next, and even 
the dogs were neglected by him, though 
they leaped around him for the touch of 
his caressing hand, and the sound of his 
caressing voice. ^ 

I had heated hot-water bottles, and 
put them against his swaddled face, and 
was just preparing tp blow out the ligiit, 

, when we heard a sound out in the still- 


mighty big job to keep her from de-'^ness of the night, where the solitude 


sertin’ the ship, and goin’ back to the 
igloos. They don’t know I can under- 
stand ’èm, and so I just sit around and 
try to look like a fool. And the fun¬ 
niest part of it is that the Hatchet 
showed up the second day, and he’s got 
the hypnotic eye on the Big Chicken, 
and Constantine don’t like that; but 
can’t just see how to help himself. The 
Hatchet loves me ! Oh, yes ! Maybe he 


was so vast that even the fall of snow 
from a pine bough became a crash. It 
was some one coming hastily up the 
trail. We waited for the visitor, who 
banged at the door, and then opened it. 
It was Kentucky Smith. 

He was breathless as he shut the door 
behind him, and leaned against it for a 
moment, then looked around. 

“Date, ain’t I?” he said. “But I 
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couldn’t wait to tell you ail what I 
heard. Hello ! What’s the matter with 
you, Dan? Got toothache?” 

My partner nodded, and I explained 
in vvords ; but Kentucky’s sympathy was 
overcome by bis anxiety to explain his 
errand. 

“Say,” he blurted out excitedly, “I 
ran most of the way here to tell you 
somethin’. You know I told you that 
the Hatchet, that Sioux, was makin’ 
goo-goo eyes at the Big Chicken, and 
Üiat Constantine didn’t stand for it very 
well, and that none of “^em knew I un- 
derstood their lingo? Well, there’s big 
doin’s about to corne oflf. Three or 
four days, I reckon. The Hatchet and 
the Big Chicken are goin’ to gallop ofï 
together, and you cain’t calculate where ! 
They’re goin’ after the ground where 
that sorrel gold cornes front! True, I 
swear it !” 

He threw himself on a stool, and D'an 
forgot his miseries, and lifted himself 
to his elbow, intent. Kentuck tossed his 
hat on the bunk, and wiped his fore- 
head, and pulled his blue parka over 
his head, and smoothed down his hair. 
He began talking again, pouring out his 
words in a far more rapid flow than his 
accustomed drawl, and rolled a cigarette 
as he talked. 

“1 don’t get ail of it, you understand, 
but I get the run of it—the conversa¬ 
tion, I mean. I had been up to fix my 
Jîres, because l’m mighty eager to give 
McGraw somethin’ more than assess- 
ment work. I want to find somethin’ 
for him, so l’m sinkin’ in what seems to 
be the best place in the draw. The 
trail around the cabin’s soft, because 
there ain’t been many people walkin’ 
over it. 

“Just as I came to one side of the 
cabin, it seemed to me I heard some¬ 
thin’ on the other, and I was right curi- 
oüs. I stood still. The door opeped 
after a minute, and out cornes a black 
shape that I recognized as that fool, Big 
Chicken. She slips around the corner 
away from me, and so I just naturally 
slips around the other. I had an idea 
Constantine, who is ail right, and a 
good feller, was asleep. 

“There’s another black shape out 


there when I pokes my head around, 
and it was the Hatchet. I pulled back 
mighty sudden, because they were not 
more than three feet from me, and I 
could hear everything they said. As 
far as I can make out, whoever gave 
her those moccasins told her where the 
gold came from, and the Hatchet has 
talked her into goin’ after it. They’d 
hâve taken Constantine, but he doesn’t 
like the Hatchet. So they’re goin’ to 
leave him. She’d put it up to him be- 
fore, but he’s afraid of the ghosts, and 
set his foot down, and said she shouldn’t 
go anywhere or tell any one if he could 
help it.” 

He paused to roll a cigarette for Dan, 
and then went on : 

“The Big Chicken’s some soft on this 
Hatchet man, because he’s different 
from a Siwash. She’s agreed to go 
with him. They’re goin’ to pull out. I 
cain’t understand that native way of 
tellin’ days by the full moon; but as 
near as I can make out, the Hatchet 
leaves in a day or so for Taninaw. 
She’s to tell Constantine that she’s sick 
of livin’ on Hunter Creek, and is goin’ 
down to the village ; but she goes right 
on. She is to meet the Hatchet down 
by the Ramparts. Then they go to 
Taninaw, and tell folks they’re buck 
and squaw, ail right, lay in some grub, 
and pull out. 

“And they don’t go up the Taninaw 
the way they’re to make believe. They 
start in that direction, then make a big 
circle and corne back on the north side 
of the Yukon in that little river that 
cornes in about there, and they’re to go 
up to its head, and oVer the Yukon hills 
and off north, to where it seems they 
reckon Sam Barstow found that gold. 
Now, what do you think of that?” 

He paused, with an air of triumph, 
and Dan lifted himself still higljer in 
his bunk, while I thought of ail that was 
involved. 

“You mean that the thing to do is to 
trail ’em ?” Dan mumbled. 

“Sure ! Get after ’em, and stake the 
daims next to theirs. They cain’t grab 
it ail!” 

Dan, holding his hand to his swollen 
face, looked wistful. 
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“l’d think over takin’ a chance,” he 
said, “if my jaw was better. But 
pshaw! Tom and me’d be fools! 
We’re bound to get somethin’ here, 
sooner or later. What’s the use !” 

He settled back into his bunk agàin, 
and nestled his aching face against the 
water bottles. Kentucky looked his 
disappointment. 

“You éan’t tell anything about the re- 
liability of these native yarns, anyway,” 
Dan added. “If l’d follered every trail 
of that kind l’ve heard about since l’ve 
been in this country, l’d hâve been trail- 
worn to a shadow, and sq sore-footed 
my moccasins wouldn’t hold-miy feet. 
Of course, Barstow got it somewhere; 
but nobody can see whether the Big 
Chicken or anybody else has any idea. 
And Sam’s dead.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to tell 
them what I knew, and the words were 
fluttering in my mouth, when I checked 
rriyself, remembering that Cavanaugh 
had told me in a confidential mood. I 
did not share the trader’s superstition, 
nor the Indian belief, that this gold, or 
any gold taken from the earth, was 
foredoomed to bring evil on those who 
found it. I saw in the gruesome taie 
connected with it merely a history of 
oversuffering in the case of Bill Wil- 
ton, and coincidence in the turgid drama 
played by Pitkok, Barstow, Marie De- 
vinne, and Spider Riggs. 

Gold, being inanimate, might not 
choose its masters, ànd on them rested 
the responsibility for its use. To at- 
tempt to trail the Big Chicken and her 
Sioux lover would be no pygmy’s task; 
but, with our own daim proving fallow, 
I might hâve undertaken it had Dan 
been agreeable. Now it was out of the 
question, and, moreover, there was 
nothing but Kentucky’s eavesdropping, 
conjectures, and partial knowledge of 
the native tongue, to cause considéra¬ 
tion. 

“Oh, forget ail about it,” I said. “It 
might be a chance, but the odds are it 
would prove a fake. Go home, and go 
to bed, and make up your mind that if 
you can find something for McGraw, 
he’ll do better by you than lead you ofï 
on a wild-goose chase.” 


I saw the boyish enthusiasm in Ken- 
tuck’s eyes die away to a look of disap¬ 
pointment, and he put his hat on his 
head. 

“Mind you, Kentuck,” I added, 
“we’re gratefui to you for coming over 
to tell us about this; but we are the 
singed ducks. We hâve stampeded too 
many times. If it goes to anything 
more certain, there will be time enough 
for us to join in. How does McGraw’s 
daim look? Any colors, or hâve you 
got down to the gravel yet?” 

He would not permit me to change 
the subject, and sat there for an hour 
offering arguments in favor of his hope. 
And he went away dejected because we 
had not immediately enthused with him, 
and grasped what he believed to be an 
opportunity. In five minutes after he 
left, our cabin was dark and.still, and 
Dan, worn out from work and two rest- 
less nights, was asleep, while I, on my 
back, and with wide eyes, stared at the 
window opening, whose little squares, 
befogged by the outer frost, looked like 
pallid sheets stuck upon the wall. 

But Dan could bear the pain no 
longer, and even his fortitude gave way, 
when on the following morning,he arose 
from his bunk. 

‘T think,” he grumbled, “that l’il 
hâve to go down to the camp and see 
the doctor. That means stayin’ down 
there for two or three days, I suppose, 
while he opens this thing up, and drains 
it. You won’t mind, will you, Tom?” 

“You go ahead,” I retorted. “l’il 
keep things going ahead. That is what 
I asked you to do <in the first place. 
And you stay down there until that jaw 
of yours is well, and don’t worry about 
the daim. l’il keep on drifting and 
sinkihg, and will dump the waste back 
into the drifts we know are no good. I 
can’t see any utility in making a big 
waste dump.” 

I watched him as he trudged ofï 
down the trail with his parka hood muf- 
fled, until his head looked inordinately 
large, waved my hand in response to his 
parting salute, and did not realize that 
it was to be long weeks before I should 
see him again, and that I was to suffer 
as men rarely suffer before I again felt 
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the clasp of his sturdy and faithful 
hand. 

CHAPTER XL 

In the far Northern, country, in the 
depressing days of wînter, there is 
something in being alone, when one is 
despondent, that augments ail one’s mel- 
ancholy. Not a living thing had been 
up, down, or around me ail day. The 
dogs felt my mood, and were not com- 
panionable. Even the “camp robber,” 
or Canadian blue jay, that sometimes 
favored me with his presence, had van- 
ished, and I was left alone to brood. 

Nor am I ashamed to say that the 
face of Elizabeth Wilton was in my 
memory most of the hours, and that she 
appeared as an unattainable apparition, 
a source of bitter regret. Life summed 
itself in this, that I was to go hungry 
for love, and that ail I could hope for 
was money, a paltry success. And of 
that there was none in sight, for our 
daim was still a discouraging blank. 

I sometimes fancy that the drunkard, 
or drinking man, has his recompense; 
for when I sat alone in my cabin that 
long winter evening, I thought that I 
should welcome the oblivion of bestial 
drunkenness ! Anything to forget ! 

I could not interest myself in the 
book loaned me by Cavanaugh, and 
blew out my light and went to bed. 
Sleep came quickly as a boon. I was 
awakened by a terrifie thumping at the 
door. 

“Corne in,” I called, sitting Aip, and 
wondering who it could t)e, and how 
long I had slept. 

It opened, and outlined against the 
stars of the background stood some one, 
who answered : “Is that you, Tom ?” 

“Yes, Kentuck,” I replied, recogniz- 
ing his voice. “Light the candie. You 
know where it is. What is it ?” 

“They’ve gone,” he said. “It must 
be that I didn’t quite understand the 
time set. The Big Chicken and the 
Hatchet, I mean. Constantine and she 
had a row down at the camp to-day, 
and he came home alone. To-night one 
of the natives from across the river 
came up to a daim above, and stopped 
to tell Constantine that she had sent 


Word she was going with friends to 
visit some relatives in Taninaw. Con¬ 
stantine went into a rage, and reckoned 
she could go and be hanged, for ail of 
him ; but I knew what it meant. 

“If we’re to take a try at finding 
where they’ve headed for, and get in 
and stake some of that gold they ail 
talk about, we’ve got to get action to- 
night. We could eut across from here, 
and get to Taninaw not more than a 
day behind them. We’d save the time 
of going around the camp there by go¬ 
ing to that little stream above it, direct. 
And there we ought to find their trail. 
I hâte to lose the chance. It means a 
lot to me. Won’t you corne with me ?” 

I had crawled out of my bunk as he 
talked, and pulled on my trousers, and 
sat there on the edge thinking. He 
wanted to go to gain wealth to marry 
Elizabeth Wilton, the girl I loved. I 
knew that, and yet it influenced my de¬ 
cision but little. The glamour of gain 
was not ail, either, but rather the fact 
that I was sick of life as it had been, 
and also that there was Dan to consider. 
Poor old Dan, with his cares and wor- 
ries, eating his heart out because he 
could not take care of those others out- 
side! And Dan was ail man. If by 
chance I could make this expédition, 
and meet with success, it would mean 
more to Dan than anything in the world. 
But there were the discomforts and fa¬ 
tigues of what might prove to be a- long, 
hard trail, vicissitudes, perhaps starva- 
tion and death ! 

I walked to the door and threvv it 
open, and looked out into the night, 
while Kentuck sat watcHing me, anxi- 
ously waiting for my decision. Oflf in 
the north the aurora was beginning to 
rise above the trees on the crest of the 
mountains, shining in streamers of gold, 
fluttering, waving, and spreading across 
to consume the sky. The cold was so 
intense that I hurriedly drew back, and 
closed the door, and stood with my back 
against it, looking at Kentuck. The 
bunk was warm and comfortable, after 
ail ; but to lie soft meant an opportunity 
lost. The reckless mood invaded me 
again, and I took a step toward him. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘Tll go!” 
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He threw his hat up, and shouted. 

“Go ont and pull the sied down off 
the roof,” I said, “and look over the 
dog hamess you’ll find hanging in the 
cache at the side of the door. Then 
we’ll get the grub together, put the 
dogs in, and pull ont. What time does 
it say there on the dock ? Ten? Well, 
we should be away from here by eleven, 
and the moon rises just about that time, 
and is in the full.” 

I began selecting the clothing I 
should want, extra moccasins, and mit- 
tens and socks, and dragged the fur 
robe from the bottom layer in my bunk. 
I had begun to wrap the bacon and 
beans and oatmeal into their separate 
sacks by the time he had finished his 
last repairs on the harness. I took my 
snowshoes from the wall, and threw 
Dan’s to him, and told him to look at 
the lashings, then sat down and wrote 
a note to my partner ; 

Dear Dan: The Sioux and the girl hâve 
pulled out, and Kentuck and I are going to 
try to follow them and stake daims on that 
ground, wherever it may be. Don’t worry 
over me, because l’il tum up sooner or later. 
Get some one to do that assessment work 
that Kentucky started over on McGraw’s 
daim, and whatever you do, don’t let any 
one know where we hâve gone. Better let 
them think we’ve headed up to Goldpan to 
do some assessment work, because I think 
we’ll be back shortly. l’ye taken your rifle 
and cartridges, because mine are too heavy. 
We’re traveling light. Yours as ever, 

Tom. 

We dragged the old tarpaulin out for 
the sied, threw in the little trail tent and 
trail stove, the frying pan, coffeepot, 
and tin kettle, and I put in an extra pair 
of blankets and some dry gear for Ken¬ 
tuck, then we lashed it down on the sied 
with the dog fish piled on top, the ax 
and the rifle convcnient, and shut the 
cabin door. 

The dogs came reluctantly, poor 
brutes ! They gave the trail bark of the 
wilderness when they felt the harness 
bands across their breasts, and stood 
wagging their tails and waiting. I took 
a last look in the cabin, and pulled the 
door shut, and we headed away in the 
Chili, bright night, down the canon, 
which was in shadow, despite the moon 
on the white peaks above. 


We were ofï on the quest, and trav- 
eled silently and swiftly away up the 
stream from whose headwaters we pur- 
posed to cross the divide, and head the 
fugitive Sioux and Mary, who had the 
secret, passed'^down from mouth to 
mouth, ail forever speechless in death. 

We were lighter than we had thought, 
and made good progress, inasmuch as 
Kentuck knew the way, and ran ahead 
of the dogs on his snowshoes without 
ever wavering, while I held the sied 
handles behind. Malicula, the leader, 
strained forward as if enjoying the 
Chase, and scenting in it something of 
the hereditary, for he was a half-hloOd 
wolf. The others, with bnishes erect, 
and curled over their backs, strung out 
behind him, trotting steadily at a pace 
that ate up the miles. At three o’clock 
we halted, and decided to make a quick 
camp for the night at a place where 
some native hunting party had left a 
comfortable wikiup with its pôles be- 
tween three favorable trees, its lean-to 
of thick, sheltering brush, and its mat 
of fir boughs inside to give rest to our 
weariness. 

We altered our plans the next day, 
and decided to go into Taninaw, be¬ 
cause we found that we would be short 
qf dog fish if the chase proved pro- 
longed, and on them depended our com- 
fort and speed. Moreover, I was anx- 
ious to know if we would hear any- 
thing of our quarry at that point. So 
it was that we pulled up to the old A. C. 
trading post, and carelessly laid in more 
supplies before making inquiries. The 
trader proved garrulqus, and volun- 
teered the information we wanted, thus 
saving us questions. 

“You’re the first white men down 
from Neucloviat in, quite a while,” he 
said. “Yes, the first since poor old Sam 
Barstow came down. What’s that the 
natives say about him hein’ dead?” 

I confirmed that mysterious inter¬ 
change of news which travels so in- 
credibly fast in Alaska, and the trader 
shook his head. As he weighed out our 
dog fish he asked questions about the 
camp, and whether it was “makin’ 
good” or not, and we answered him 
noncommittàlly. 
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“They was a funny-lookin’ buck with 
a tin tooth in here yesterday I nevçr 
saw before,” he said, “and he told me 
the camp wa’n’t much. He had that 
Mary, who used to be down at Holy 
Cross, with him. The big klootch that 
was old Sarta’s daitghter. They were 
headin’ off up the Taninaw on a hunt- 
in’ trip. He laid in quite a bunch of 
dog feed. Seemed to hâve the dust, 
and, by the way, it was the funniest 
lookin’ stufï I ever saw. Looked as if 
it had been hammered. I wouldn’t hâve 
took it if it hadn't been the same kind 
that Sam paid for the stuff he bought 
down here. It don’t look like the gold 
from Birch, any more than that does 
like the brassy stuff they git out at 
Klondike. Here’s some of it.” 

He poured some beaten nuggets into 
the blower, and held them toward us. I 
picked one up, and looked at it. It was 
that peculiar red, and I knew it had 
been perforated. Mary had torn it 
from the moccasins of gold to pay their 
bill. The proof was there in my hand 
that the Hatchet and Constantine’s sis- 
ter had really been there at the post, 
and that Kentuck must hâve understood 
much of what they said. 

“When did you say they were here?” 
I asked. 

The trader thought a while, and then 
said that it was “day before yistaday.” 

His answer caused Kentuck and me 
to exchange glances. They were travel- 
ing faster than we had thought they 
could. We must do something to im- 
prove our speed. But it would not do 
to show that we had any spécial object. 

“W^e’re thinking of going over to 
Tramway Bar, or in that direction,” I 
said, “and we ought to hâve more dogs. 
We’ve got four, but we could use six or 
eight. Know of any ?” 

He ruminated for a while, and then 
said he thought he could help us out. 
This necessitated more dog feed, and a 
delay. W'e went over our outfit, ounce 
by ounce, cutting down here and in- 
creasing there, as only those who hâve 
traveled in that country where weight 
is measured by ounces rather than 
pounds, can understand. And it was 
two o’clock in the afternoon when, with 


everything complété, and three addi- 
tional dogs, we pulled away from Tani¬ 
naw, and headed for the small stream 
up which we were to go. 

We had not found any sign of their 
trail when we made camp that niglit, 
and, the next morning at daybreak, we 
were again on the way. At noon we 
were beginning to lose faith, but we 
discovered Unes leading down to the 
bed of the creek. We went ahead of 
the dogs, and examined them carefully. 
The snow told the story. It was the 
Sioux and a squaw. The Unes of the 
man’s feet were straight, with the toes 
a little turned in, and one foot planted 
squarely in front of the other, the un- 
questionable stride of the plains Indian, 
while the woman’s footprints showed 
spread, and small, and rounded, the 
footprint of the Alaskan native. 

“Got ’em!” said Kentucky, straight- 
ening himself. 

I stooped over, and examined the 
Snow, trying to form some conclusion 
of the number of their dogs, and how 
long they had preceded us along that 
winding, white way. It seemed to us 
that they were fully twenty-four hours 
ahead, and we resunied our progress. 
The new dogs were ill fed compared 
with ours, and were reluctant to work 
with their new teammates, and fearful 
of their new masters. They traveled 
with heads turned back frequently, and 
fearful eyes, which led me to believe 
that their former owners had been free 
with the lash. It would take them time 
to appreciate white drivers. Kentucky, 
who was in the lead, threw up his hand, 
and we came to a place where the 
Hatchet and Mary had evidently halted 
for tea. 

“Had a lire over there, you see,” said 
Kentuck, striding off to the side, with 
me at his heels. We found round spots 
on the snow, indicating that they had 
five dogs, so felt safe on the score of 
speed, unless they had remarkable ani¬ 
mais. We doubted if they would prove 
equal to foixr of ours, at least, for of 
these two were from that splendid rac- 
ing stock which is bred for speed down 
around Nushagak, on Bristol Bay, and 
our leader was a wolf whelp. 
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“Yes,” I said, kicking over the 
charred sticks, “they must be at least 
twenty-four hours ahead' of us, so we 
needn’t be afraid of running into them. 
That is good. Now for a long straight- 
away !” 

For three hours more we went rap- 
idly ahead, and then, as I happened to 
be in the lead, I met with a surprise. 
Again we stopped, and Kentucky came 
forward to my side. I pointed at the 
snow tracks. Another sied had corne 
down from the bank above, taken the 
trail, and was following in the tracks 
of the Sioux and his companion. 

‘‘What do you suppose that means?” 
we asked each other, looking up with a 
sudden suspicion. 

“You don’t reckon somebody else is 
onto them, and joined in the chase, do 
you?” asked Kentuck, in a tone of an- 
noyance. 

I shook my head in perplexity, and 
back-tracked over the new trail. It had 
followed along the bank above for some 
distance, as if afraid to venture out on 
the stream until certain that those ahead 
were well out of the way, and its prog- 
ress had been leisurely. We went back 
some distance, and found where the 
newcomers had paused to rest, or ob¬ 
serve, and here the signs were more 
plentiful. 

“White men,” said Kentuck. “See 
the arches of the insteps ? Here !” 

I was not so sure, for the moccasins 
made it hard reading; but there were 
certain lines about the insteps that indi- 
cated less pressure, and in one place I 
thought I could discern seams which 
would indicate that the moccasins were 
really Canadian shoe packs, ail of which 
must be brought down from Dawson 
when they corne to our section of the 
country, and were therefore rare. 

We found a cigarette stub, which 
rather confirmed our surmise that they 
must be white men, for the paper was 
different from that used by the natives 
where we were, and unobtainable either 
in Taninaw or Neucloviat. 

I crumbled some of the tobacco into 
my palm, and decided it was the old, 
familiar blackstrap, which told us noth- 
ing; but of one feature we were con- 


vinced—the new outfit was probably 
but a few hours behind the one in the 
lead, and was going with caution. 

We turned back toward the bank, and 
I heard Kentuck give a sudden sharp 
yell: “Here! Corne back here!” and 
then a whistle. 

I ran to rejoin him, but he had started 
out on the trail, and I looked below. At 
that point the stream was straight for 
long distance, and I saw,'almost at the 
end of the stretch, a black shape hurry- 
ing faster as the sound of Kentuck’s 
voice reached his ears. One of our new 
dogs had chewed himself loose from his 
harness in our absence, and was head- 
ing back for his village, a full day be¬ 
hind. It was our first loss, and it 
seemed like a calamity, coming at that 
inopportune time. 

I was a more experienced dog man 
that Kentucky, so left him with the sied, 
and ran after the fugitive for more than 
two miles, calling wheedlingly, and en- 
deavoring to win his attention ; but 
whenever I approached he would look 
back over his shoulder, and quicken his 
trot to the long, swinging lope that 
would speedily carry him hundreds of 
yards into the lead, and at last, dis- 
gusted and angry, I gave it up, and 
made my way back to where Kentucky, 
deciding that I would be gone a long 
time, had begun making camp on the 
river bank. Already he had the tent 
across its rope between the trees, and 
pegged down over the smooth, white 
snow, and when I arrived was carrying 
the dunnage up to it. 

“Too fast for you, el)?” he called 
down to me. “I was afraid of it. But 
we’ll get along.” 

There was optimism in his voice, and 
I was compelled to try to feel it. The 
darkness was coming swiftly, and by 
the time I had taken out the dogs, and 
as a precautionary measure chained the 
other new purchases, it was black. 
Everything about the day had been un- 
satisfactory, and those ahead of us must 
hâve gained many miles. Ail we could 
hope for now would be steady weather, 
so that their trgils might not be oblit- 
erated. 

“Don’t be blue,” Kentuck said to me 
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as his last words, yawning sleepily. 
“These new fellers maybe aren’t fol- 
lowin* ^at other trail at ail, but just 
happened to be goin’ tlie same way,” 

I hoped so, but doubted it. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Beîore the daylight was strong we 
had broken camp, and were again going 
forward, and always we could discern, 
in the dim light, that there were two 
trails ahead of us. The stars paled at 
last, and the white glow W'as stronger, 
making everything distinct. My fears 
that the second sied was in pursuit of 
the first were proven, now that we 
could see more plainly ; for at intervals, 
when we came to abrupt bends of the 
rapidly narrowing stream, we would 
find those distinct letterings in the snow 
that told that before the pursuers had 
ventured around a bend one of them 
had walked cautiously to the outer edge 
and looked ahead. It was certain that 
they were doser to the Hatchet than 
we were to them, and that they feared 
to surprise him. 

We begah to admit that we were not 
alone in the chase, and had the^sense of 
lively spéculation as to who these others 
were, and how they had leamed of the 
flight. Only, as the trail led on and on, 
we were not certain whether the foot- 
marks were those of natives or white 
men. 

“Maybe it is Constantine,” I said 
once to Kentucky. “Perhaps he is fol- 
lowing his sister, and proposes to bring 
her back.” 

“Might be,” answered Kentucky. 
“He’s an odd sort of a stick. But if he 
followed it wouldn’t be to bring the 
Hatchet back! You can bet on that. 
The Hatchet would be left on the trail 
for good and ail. That Constantine is 
a chap I wouldn’t want for an enemy.” 

He stood for a while, and then ex- 
claimed : “By jingo, Tom, l’il bet it is 
him! He’s changed his mind, and he’s 
rr.ade it up now to go after ’em. He 
can; mush like the devil, Constantine 
can. I gathered some talk he handed 
her about some other native down in 
the village who wanted her, and was 


of her own tribe, and it may be that 
Mister Sioux-man has got a pair of 
bloodhounds on his trail, just waitin’ 
till he gets far enough away to make it 
safe, and that then, some nice evening 
—ping! Down he ^es, with one of 
those H. B. slugs through him. Kicks a 
few, and—the Hatchet never cornes 
back.” 

I began to think that possibly Ken- 
tuck’s surmise might be right ; but on the 
trail one has time for many spéculations 
and many thoughts. That is, I had as 
many as Kentucky would allow me, for 
of ail the trail mates I had ever had, he 
was the most cheerful and unfailing. 
Those who know will bear me out when 
I say that an Alaskan trail is the place 
to learn men. There the soûl is bared. 
In civilization a man may live forever 
under a mask, but the trail strips it from 
him as if it were gauze, and he is him- 
self, and those with him know that he is- 
naked in soûl and disposition. 

That eminent sage of the frontier, 
long since dead, discoverer of Eldorado 
Creek, in Klondike, Elihu Whipple, was 
wont to say : “You kin tell what a man 
is when you’ve eat a sack of flour with 
him ; but with some men it only takes a 
half a sack.” And the diniinishing sack 
with Kentucky Smith each day proved 
him more of a man than I had thought. 
He began to loom colossal with his un- 
tiring energy, his unfailing cheerfulness, 
his persistent attempt to do more than 
his share. 

We had expected to overtake, or at 
least corne within sound of, our quarry 
within two or three days, for we were 
driving the dogs to their utraost ; but 
the two days passed, then stretched on 
into ten, with ever-recurring monotony. 
We had swung to the westward, and 
crossed the Koyukuk far below where 
we knew there was an Indian village, 
and w'ere now heading toward the north- 
west, with its piled-up hills, its bleak 
flats, its timber found only in belts. And 
ill luck appeared to travel wûth us, 
gauntly trailing beside our sied. 

The second blow came when one of 
the new' dogs sickened, until, abandon- 
ing hope for him, we had to put him out 
of his misery. We could not under- 
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stand his malady, unless it came from 
overwork. The other dog followed him 
within a £ew days, and we began to fear 
that it was pneumonia. Each dog ont 
of the harness meant, notwithstanding 
the constantly diminishing load, more 
wearisome labor. 

We traveled longer hours, and siept 
less to offset that loss, still confident 
that sooner or later the long trail must 
end, and thanked Heaven that the cold 
was so intense, and the winter so still; 
that the trails ahead, constantly leading 
us farther into the solitudes, were not 
blinded. 

Some days we thought we must hâve 
gained, then would corne others when 
we were discouraged and surmised that 
we were losing in this tireless race. And 
always, ahead of us, were two trails. 
Added to this was another fear, that 
our food would give out. Already the 
dogs had been reduçed to half rations, 
and to their ravenoùs jaws were flung 
but a half fish a day, while we, too, were 
measuring each flake of oatmeal, and 
each scrap of bacon. 

We lost another day, but on loc^ing 
back I think it saved our lives. It was 
the day when the dogs refused to fol- 
low the trail, and gave the long, wolf- 
hunting cry, and we knew that game 
was somewhere within scent, coming 
down the wind. We took a chance, and 
muzzled them, and I left Kentucky to 
make camp and wait, while I passed off 
into that slow-moving breeze with noth- 
ing but my rifle. And, as if Heaven had 
spared us, I killed a moose. I made 
my way back to the camp, and we 
moved it to the new-sent relief, where 
we froze ail of the méat that we could 
carry in strips, fed the dogs to reple- 
tion, and prepared to make up for lost 
distance with this surplus energy; but 
we had lost a day. 

A day later, on the trail, we found a 
dead dog, waiting for the wolves, per- 
haps. And the next day another left 
to die in misery, staggering along, and 
calling to us, and huminity made us 
execute hirn. We had begun to fear 
starvation, in that land of unreality, and 
Kentucky turned back and picked up 
the gaunt body. 
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“1 think,” he said, “that we’d better 
tie him up in a tree somewhere.” 

I looked into his eyes, and under- 
stood. He, too, had thought of the end, 
of what might be the distress of that 
homeward trail ; but he was unflinching. 

“Maybe it is best to be on the safe 
side,” I replied, and we lashed the poor 
victim high up in the limbs of a tree, 
with a sacrificed piece 6f sied lashing, 
and went on, wondering whether that 
poor, worked-out body might not be- 
come our goal when other food was 
gone. 

On the next day we trailed more dis- 
mally, for the cold had clung to our 
hearts, and we moved speechlessly. 
rested speechlessly, and were tired of 
peering ahead to see nothing but the 
two trails leading away over the white 
and cruel snow. We entered a patch 
of scrubby timber as the afternoon 
advanced, and now those persistent 
marks of two sleds wound in and out 
among trees, the heaviest growth we 
had seen for days. 

Suddenly Malicula lifted his head, 
which had been drooping, and tugged at 
his harness, then gave a long wail, and 
plunged forward more recklessly. 
Alarmed, I ran back, and caught and 
stopped him. 

“We’re up to them, or else it’s a hunt- 
ing party,” I said to Kentucky. “Some- 
thing’s in the wind, and it must be a 
camp, or the dogs wouldn’t act this way. 
I know them. Go on carefully, and 
see what it is, while I hold them.” 

I pulled them over until the brace 
under the nose of the sied was wedged 
against the stump* of a fallen tree, 
and waited. The dogs quieted, and, 
glad of a chance to rest, laid down in 
their harnesses, with their noses on 
their paws, huddled together, regard- 
less of snarls, and seeking one an- 
other’s warmth. Almost an hour 
passed, and I was trudging backward 
and forward, and threshing rny arms to 
keep my blood in circulation, when 
Kentucky returned. 

“1 cain’t make it out,” he said, with 
a serious face, and approaching close 
before he spoke, as if still fearful, in 
ail that terrifie waste, of being over- 
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heard. “There’s a dog tent up ahead, 
and smoke coming from the pipe, and a 
man singing, as if he were about drunk. 
There ain’t no dogs, because I went 
close enough to see that, and, besides, 
nothin’ barked. Let’s drive a little far- 
ther, then tie our dogs, and go and bave 
a look.” 

“But what was the man singing?” I 
asked, puzzled by his story. 

“Singin’ ? Oh, you mean the tune, or 
language? I don’t know. I couldn’t 
make out.” 

I thought for a few moments, and 
then made a resolution. 

“We will go straight through,” I said. 
“Because, if it’s a hunting party, it’s 
good for us—unless they are starving— 
our grub is running low. It can’t be the 
Sioux, because he wouldn’t sing. If it 
is Constantine, he would let us travel 
with him. We’ve nothing to lose, and 
everything to gain. Besides, it’s about 
time to camp.” 

“Bully for you,” answered Kentucky, 
with his usual cheerfulness. “Hey, get 
up there till we get this harness straight- 
ened out !” he addressed the dogs, as he 
stirred them from their rest. 

They started forward again eagerly, 
with their noses in the air, and barking, 
as if smelling the smoke of a camp ; but 
when we were doser to it Malicula sud- 
denly began to slacken on his rope, and 
his rufï was raised, and he turned and 
looked at me, whining. Even as I 
'started toward him he raised his white 
throat and broad, gray wolf head into 
the air, and sent forth a melancholy 
howl that sent shivers creeping up and 
down my spine. 

“Now, what do you suppose made 
him do that?” Kentuck shouted, as the 
other dogs joined the wailing chorus. 

‘T’m afraid,” I said, “that there’s 
something wrong up there. Corne back 
and take the handles.” 

I went forward, and patted the leader 
with a reassuring caress, and he looked 
up at me with his intelligent eyes, and 
followed when I spoke to him. The 
team straightened out, and the sied 
surged forward slowly, as I led the way. 
I came to an open spot across which 
the two white trails led, and saw, not 


more than a hundred feet away, in the 
gloom of the day, the squat shape of a 
prospector’s tent thrown between two 
trees. The birches and firs stood there 
denuded, like an oasis on the borders of 
a far-flung spread of white beyond, 
leading up to a low hill. It was true 
that smoke was crawling laggardly up- 
ward, and a droning voice was wailing 
undistinguishable words. The dogs 
pulled back, and I urged them forward. 
The voice went on monotonously, and 
as I came doser I could hear nothing 
but a singsong, without language or 
meaning. 

“Hello!” I shouted, to announce our 
coming, and listened. The singsong did 
not cease, but continued as steadily as 
beforer I looked back at Kentuck, and 
we walked forward together, leaving 
the dogs huddled on the trail, with the 
nose of the sied wedged against the base 
of a tree, so they could not overturn it 
or escape. 

Again we called at the outside of the 
tent, but without eliciting response or 
cessation of the song. We opened the 
tent fly, which had been loosely lashed, 
and looked inside. Resting on his back 
beneath his blankets, and with his hands 
under his head, was a white man. Wè 
entered, and I looked down into his eyes. 
Apparently hé was délirions, and per- 
haps dying. 

“Don’t you know who it is?” whis- 
pered Kentuck in my ear, as if fearing 
to stop that chant. 

“No,” I whispered back, my -voice 
sounding loud and harsh in that still- 
ness, broken only by the humming of 
the man in the blankets. ' 

“It’s Sparhawk, the feller we saw at 
Singer’s dance. Somethin’s the matter 
with him.” 

I leaned over, and called his name, 
and after a time he stared back at me, 
became silent, and then rolled over on 
his side, and feebly put another small 
stick of wood into the stove, as if the 
habit of winter trails and camps had 
survived his reason—an automatic 
action instilled in men when life dé¬ 
pends on beat. I dragged from my 
pocket my brandy flask, kept for emer- 
gencies only, and put it to his lips. I 
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had to drag it away from him, lest he 
empty it. It appeared to revive him. 
He rolled over to one elbow, and -his 
eyes lost their strange, uncanny glare. 

“Grub !” he said. ‘‘For God’s sake 
give me somethin’ to eat. l’ve lived on 

raw oatmeal—^)'ears—years and^- 

Where’s Royce? Oh, yes, I recollect 
now. Who are you? Seems like I 
know you. You ain’t-” 

“I am the man you saw at Singer’s 
dance,” I said, speaking loudly, as if be- 
lieving I must shout to make him un- 
derstood. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you ?” 

^ He turned over again, and then fell 
back, as if exhausted, on his blankets, 
and asked for food, his reiterated 
“Grub! Grub!” sounding painfully in¬ 
sistent. 

I looked around the little tent. It 
was littered everywhere in confusion, 
as if in his illness Sparhawk had rifled 
it, and stolen from himself. He had 
subsided now, and lay there with his 
eyes closed in a ghastly way, with the 
whites showing, as if physical strength 
were insufficient to, close them. 

I turned with Kentucky, and hurried 
outside. We took the lashings off the 
sied in haste, and I went back into the 
tent with a stew kettle and a strip of 
the precious frozen moose méat in my 
hand. The wood was almost exhausted, 
and Sparhawk still lay with his eyes 
closed in that same half-dead way. I 
feared for an instant that he was dead, 
and leaned over to catch his faint breath- 
ing. He did not look like the strong 
man I had seen that night at the squaw 
dance. I wondered what could hâve 
brought him to this, for it scarcely 
seemed that starvation alone could hâve 
been so deadly. l'feared that he was 
dying, and hastened my préparations, 
through which he slept in that same in- 
ert way. 

I heard Kentuck having trouble with 
the dogs. 

“Hang it ail!” he said, “they’re afraid 
of somethin’. What shall I do with 
’em? Tie ’em up?” 

“Yes,” I called back softly, and heard 
him go about this task, then the ring of 
his ax as he felled a tree for fuel. 


“Feed the dogs,” I called, “and maybe 
they’ll get over it. And give them a tish 
each to-night, so they’ll feel better.” 

“Good medicine,” I heard his re- 
sponse. 

Then I aroused Sparhawk and poured 
the steaming broth down his throat 
as I lifted him up with a hand be- 
hind his shoulders. I gave him ail I 
dared, then laid him back on the blank¬ 
ets, and he again went to sleep. I went 
outside, and carried in our supplies, 
dropping to my knees inside the tent, 
and hungry, and wondering. The 
dogs, too tired to utter further protest, 
and too happy to find such an abundant 
meal, were smelling around the snow 
for last fragments of frozen fish. Ken¬ 
tucky came in with the blankets, and 
whispered, as^ if fearing to arouse the 
sleeper ; “What’s he got to say ?” 

I shook my head, and threw.the bacon 
in the pan, and stirred the flapjack bat- 
ter, preparatory to making our bread 
suppiy. Kentuck sat there, staring at 
the recumbent Sparhawk for à time, 
then went ont and filled the pan with 
snow, and put it where it could melt. I 
heard him pass outside, and go from 
dog to dog with a friendly word, as if 
they were still nervous, then wash his 
hands in snow torn from the bank 
around the foot of the tent. The can¬ 
die, stuck in a crotched stick, flared 
brighter, and I poured the first batter in 
the frying pan, and watched it corne to a 
brown before flipping and turning it. 

Kentucky entered, and piled some of 
his newly eut wood over the tent fly to 
hold it down, and ^t my suggestive nod 
picked up the first pancake and strips of 
bacon, and rolled them into a convenient 
handful. He ate solemnly and silently, 
staring thoughtfully at Sparhawk, who 
still slept. I lifted the Cœur d’Alener’s 
hCad, and again held the broth to his 
lips. This time it was stronger; but he 
swallowed greedily, and then, without 
Word or look, fell asleep. 

We had finished our meal, seen to it 
that the dogs were asleep, and washed 
out our cooking utensils before Spar¬ 
hawk awoke. Then he suddenly tried 
to sit up, and fell back, clutching his 
side. Tlte strength of his delirium had 
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deserted him, and he lay there staring 
at us, but with sane eyes. 

“How did you get here ?” he croaked 
feebly. 

“Over the trail,” Kentuck answered, 
with an assumption of cheerfulness. 

Sparhawk appeared to be trying to 
remember. 

“We’re north, ain’t we ? A long ways 
from anywhere ?” 

“We are,” I answered. “We’ve been 
following what we think must hâve been 
your trail.” 

Again he lay quiet for a moment, and 
then said: “And the Hatchet’s?” 

“I suppose so.” 

The pause was longer this time, and 
he appeared to be thinking over some- 
thing. I thought it best to give him 
more of the broth, which had now be- 
come thick and nourishing, and he 
weakly let me lift him up, and hold it 
to his lips. It seemed to strengthen 
him somewhat, and his eyes appeared 
more thoughtful. 

“You know where he’s headin’ for, 
then ?” 

I nodded my head, as did Kentuck. 

“Well, then you know that he’s after 
the red gold. l’ve been—l’ve been goin’ 
out for so long that I lost count of the 
days. I can’t make it. l’m a goner. 
l’m goin’ to cash in. Maybe l’d best 
tell you how it happened. The Hatchet 
got me. Corne over here and look.” 

He clawed with his emaciated hands 
at the blankets, and I pulled them down, 
to draw back, shocked. His whole 
shoulder was crudely swathed, but the 
stained bandages had fallen away, and 
been displaced in that instinctive effort 
to keep alive, maintained through his 
delirium, and a gaping v/ound was ex- 
posed, such as that made by a heavy, 
slow-moving bullet when its force has 
been almost expended. It led through 
the upper part of his lung, as nearly as 
I could judge, and was a frightful hole. 

“The Hatchet gave me that,” he said. 
“No use tryin’ to fix it up ! l’rp a goner. 
Just give me some more of that soup.” 

Again I held the kettle to his lips, and 
he drained it greedily, feverishly. He 
would hâve talked then, but I made him 
keep quiet, and tried to dress his wound 


as best I might, athough he constantly 
assured me that it was a useless minis- 
tration. But it had this effect, that he 
went to sleep, exhausted, before I had 
finished, and we laid out our blankets 
and did likewise, without his having 
said anything more. Only now and 
then, through the night, the dogs howled 
as if the air were filled with spirits of 
the dead. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

“What time is it now?” 

Sparhawk’s voice, feeble and hoarse, 
aroused us. It was not daylight, and I 
struck a match, and looked at my watch. 
It was nearly eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I ^astily crawled from my warm 
robe, and reached for the kindling, and 
thrust it into the little stove, and set lire 
to it. It was bitterly, bitingly cold, with 
that dead still cold that seems almost 
to stab. 

“1 didn’t want you to get up on my 
account,” Sparhawk went on, in his 
labored voice, “but I jest wanted to 
know the time. l’ve been thinkin’ a 
lot.” 

“Well, suppose you try to go to sleep 
again,” I said. “It will be warmer in a 
minute or two, and l’il get that broth 
working, and wake you when it is good 
and hot.” 

“No use,” he said; but, as if reas- 
sured by my friendly presence, and com- 
forted by the warmth so quickly making 
the little tent comfortable, he was soon 
sleeping again, and I cautiously made 
préparations for breakfa§t. 

Kentucky, after turning restlessly to 
get his face away from the light of the 
candie, began snoring. I went outside 
the tent, where the stars were still shin- 
ing, and the dogs, as if tired by their 
night of restlessness, were now mere 
black spots in the holes which Kentuck 
had scooped for them in the snow. I 
did not arouse Kentuck until the break- 
fast was ready, for I surmised that we 
should be compelled to lay up here for 
mere humanity’s sake, until Sparhawk 
was better, alive or dead. It was hard 
that we should hâve corne so far to such 
an unfortunate end, spelling failure. 
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probably ; for one to pass on in such a 
crisis as this mùst bave a heart of stone. 
And the foodl It was getting scarcer 
by so niany pounds each day. 

We finished our breakfast, and fed 
the dogs, and it was daylight before 
Sparhawk awoke. I gave him the 
steaming broth again, and he made a 
feeble effort to smoke, but it was the 
effort of the mind trying to résumé 
habit, and he soon tossed the cigarette 
to one side. He looked up at us, and I 
saw that his eyes had even a less virile 
fire than on the night before. The man 
was dying, and he knew it, and faced it. 

“Any wolf signs ?” he suddenly asked. 

“Why, no. None that we hâve seen,” 
Kentuck answered. 

“And it ain’t snowed none since— 
since l’ve beeh here?” 

“No, the trails are still clear and 
Sharp.” 

“Then I want you to get ’em and bury 
’em. That is, put ’em up in the trees 
where the wolves can’t get ’em,” he said, 
and Kentuck and I stared at him, won- 
dering if his mind had been delivered to 
delirium. 

“Who do you mean?” I asked, bend- 
ing forward, and looking at him. 

“Royce, my pardner, and that squaw. 
Mary.” 

We were on our knees now, and 
looking at him open-mouthed. 

“Yes, they’re dead,” he added. 
“You’ll find Royce just out at the edge 
of this patch of trees, on the north side. 
Then, farther to the east, I think you’ll 
find her. Both shot. Go and see, won’t 
you ? I could rest better, it seems to me, 
knowin’ that they’ve been—been cared 
for. They’ve been askin’ me to see to it, 
when I was here alone, goin’ out and 
starvin’ because I didn’t hâve strength 
to do more than grab raw oatmeal and 
bacon, and put on a littlé more of the 
wood. Royce was always great for cut- 
tin’ wood. He always piled enough up 
in each camp to last a week. I owe him 
that mtich.” 

We hurried out of the tent after re- 
filling the stove to its capacity, and made 
our way toward the northern part of 
the timber. The dogs began to howl 
again, that same unearthly call of re¬ 


quiem. We had not far to look. There 
were tracks where men had run back- 
ward and forward, as if dodging behind 
trees, two freshly eut stumps where 
Royce had eut wood, and then we found 
his body. It was doubled up behind a 
tree, with the face in the snow, with a 
rifle lying beside it. He had two bullet 
wounds, as we could make out from the 
stains on the snow, and such examina¬ 
tion as could be made of him under con¬ 
ditions. 

“Let’s get him into the crotch of a 
tree,” Kentuck said softly, and we 
adopted that primitive method, in the 
bitter cold, of giving him the most fit- 
ting tomb we could master. We carried 
him far a way from the camp where he 
had died, however, as we did not know 
how long we might be there. Three of 
the dogs howled dismally as we passed 
them, but the fourth lay still and inert, 
lifting a slow head, and running out a 
tongue that was not red. Even in that 
moment of gruesomeness, I noticed it 
with a sinking of the heart, for it meant 
that another dog, one of my original lot, 
was doomed ; but I said nothing to Ken¬ 
tucky as we lifted that frozen body up 
into the branches after emptying the 
pockets, lashed it to the limbs laid in the 
boughs, and left it to its rest. 

“He said to the east,” Kentuck mut- 
tered, as we retraced our steps. “1 
wonder how it ail happened ! Poor girl ! 
The ‘Big Chicken’ I called her in a joke. 
Now I must call her Mary. It seems 
more fitting.” 

We began circling along the outer 
edge of the trees, seeking, yet dread- 
ing to find, that second relie of a trag- 
edy which we could not understand. 
She was there, laid out on the snow, 
with her arms folded; but, to our sur¬ 
prise, a breastwork of fallen trees, al- 
most impregnable, had been barricaded 
across her form to protect her from the 
ravages of beasts. We tore them away, 
and spent an hour constructing such a 
rest as we could between the trees, and 
then went back to the tent, and found a 
blanket, in which we bound her body as 
we lifted her up to that crude sepulcher. 
Her face was unmarred, and her eyes 
were closed. She had been shot from 
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behind, and death must hâve been in- 
stantaneous. For this at least we were 
glad that she had passed without sufïer- 
ing ; but we wondered why or how. 

“l’m goin’ to do one thing more,” 
Kentuck said softly, “before we leave 
here. l’m goin’ to make a cross for her. 
You see, I knew her, and she was Con- 
stantine’s sister. He’d like it better if 
he knew that she was put to rest like 
a Christian ; like some one who had been 
to school at Holy Cross Mission.” 

I agreed with him, and we eut two 
saplings that we could take into the tent, 
thaw, and peel, for that humble head- 
mark of the young woman who had paid 
her life for the red gold. I do not think 
we felt as much sympathy for Royce, of 
whose antécédents we had heard noth- 
ing creditable, and of whose end we 
were still unaware. But it did seem 
hard that this Indian girl should hâve 
delivered her life so uselessly, when but 
a few weeks before we had seen her 
dancing vainly with the gaudy mocca- 
sins in a smoke-filled hut back in the 
camp. The camp ! That was hundreds 
of mile? away, and now seemed the 
heart of civilization fully developed ! 

It was after noon by the time we had 
performed these simple services for the 
dead, and we went back to the tent, and 
warmed water for our hands, and piled 
more fuel in the stove, which, from 
time to time, we had replenished. 

“You—you put ’em away? Put ’em 
away right, did you? I heard your 
axes.” Sparhawk rolled his head feebly 
toward me and asked. 

“Yes. In the very best way we 
could.” 

“Fm glad. I think it makes it easier 
for me. And—say—^you’ll do as much 
for me ?” 

“If we hâve to; but, pshaw! You 
haven’t left us yet ! Brace up.” 

“Oh, what’s the use in your tryin’ to 
con me ? I know ! l’m ’most in. You 
can go to cuttin’ the pôles now. It 
won’t bother me. l’m ready to go. The 
game’s over.” 

In the face of that brave submission I 
could not dissemble with false, encour- 
aging words, for I knew, as well as did 
he, that it was a matter of but a few 


hours. He did not say anything more 
until we had made our meal, and I had 
examined and donc what I could for the 
stricken dog. But that loss to ourselves, 
vital as it was, was forgotten in the rec¬ 
ollection of the graver tragédies which 
we had brought to a close. Sparhawk 
recurred to it himself, and ail the time 
his strength was rapidly failing. 

“A buck up at Fort Hamlin told me 
and Royce about this red gold and its 
cuss,” he said, looking at me as I sat 
beside him. “We came down to Neu- 
cloviat, hopin’ to find out somethin’ 
about it. Then we heard that Barstow 
was dead, and about give up. Mary and 
her brother cornes back. She shows up 
with the moccasins with the nuggets on 
’em, and she tells Royce that the woman 
that dies told her what Barstow had said 
about his findin’ the gold, and where it 
was; but she won’t tell Royce; He 
plans to marry her, but along cornes 
this Hatchet.” 

He twisted in his blankets with pain, 
and I tried to make him more comfort- 
able ; but he was querulous, and wanted 
to finish his story. Perhaps as a yindi- 
cation of his own part in the affair. 

“The Hatchet and Royce sized each 
other up. The buck knew that Royce 
was after the girl, and he was after her, 
and I guess it was for the same reâson 
•—to find where that cussed gold came 
from. I wish to Heaven we’d never 
heard of it ! But she takes to the Sioux. 
You remember that night-at the dance ? 
Well, Royce was for killin’ him then. I 
wish l’d hâve let him do it. I was an 
idiot that I didn’t ! 

“We found that the Hatchet had won 
her, and says Royce to me : ‘We’ll watch 
the buck. He’s after the gold, because 
he knows what gold’ll do. We’ll watch 
the buck !’ So from that time we never 
paid no attention to this Mary, but the 
Hatchet couldn’t cook a bean without 
our knowin’ it. Royce and me took 
turns. Maybe the HatcEët knew it. 
l’m not sure that he did, or that he 
didn’t. If he did he showed some guts, 
because he kept his trap shut, and just 
led us on, and on, till he got us where 
he wanted us. 

“We saw him pull out, and he met 
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the girl down by the Ramparts. It was 
ail made up, I guess, between them. We 
went back to the camp, and got our 
dogs and outfit, which had been lashed 
to the sied for a week, just waitin’ for 
this. We kept behind ’era ail the time, 
and the Hatchet either let on he didn’t 
know we were follerin’ him, or kept 
from showin’ it. He took us farther 
than we reckoned he would go, but w'e 
hung on like coyotes on a herd. 

“By and by we got careless like, and 
one of our dogs died, and the wolves 
got another, and we had to leave one, 
and it was hard sleddin’. The wolves 
was around us nearly ail the time. 
They’d corne nights, out in the woods, 
lean and hungry, and try to get the 
dogs; but we always drove ’em off. 
Maybe it was the.shots let the Hatchet 
know he was bein’ chased. I don’t know 
about that. Then we camped here. 
Some time. I don’t know when. It 
seems like three or four years ago, now. 

“We killed one of our last dogs to 
feed the others. Grub was gettin’ 
scarcer ail the time. We got up in the 
mornin’ to break camp. Royce goes out 
to see whether the wind’s corne up to 
fin the Hatchet’s trail. I was in the 
tent. He yells for me, and I knows by 
the Sound somethin’s wrong. I runs 
out. Bing! goes a rifle off in that patch 
of timber you’ll see about a hundred 
yards ahead, and Royce begins to run 
back toward the tent. He runs in, and 
says to me: Tt’s the Hatchet. He’s 
after us.’ 

“Then he grabs his rifle, and starts 
back out. He makes it to the trees 
where you found him, and l’m tryin’ to 
see where the Sioux is. There was an¬ 
other crack, and I heard Royce yell: 
‘Get your gun ! Quick ! He’s plugged 
me !’ I runs back to the tent, and while 
l’m inside I hears another shot or two, 
and then, when I cornes out, there’s an¬ 
other, and Royce, my pardner, is crum- 
plin’ up like a busted egg, and the rifle 
falls out of his hand. l’m sore, and 
run to see if I can help him, when I 
hear another shot, and a bail takes past 
my head. 

“Well, that made me hotter’n ever, 
and I ran outside the woods to see. 


There stands the Hatchet, with his gun 
up, takin’ aim at me. I gets behiiid a 
tree, just as he shoots, although it’s no 
bigger’n your thumb.” 

Sparhawk stopped to cough in the 
gliastly, broken-lunged cough of a dy- 
ing man, and it was a full three min-- 
utes before we could get him comfort- 
able again, and then he laid there for 
some time, gasping, before he spoke. 

“Where was I ? Oh, yes. About the 
Hatchet. He started back toward the 
woods, as if tryin’ to draw me out. He 
did, because I was sore, so sore l’d hâve 
gone to hell to hâve felt his sorrel throat 
in my hands. The trees was in the 
way, so I stepped to the open. I lifts 
the rifle to shoot, and just as mÿ.finger 
was on the trigger somethin’ happened. 
I heard a yell ! It was that Mary, and 
she run out and got between me and 
him before I could stop my finger. I 
could hâve shot myself when I see her 
fall. I hadn’t nothin’ agin’ her. I sort 
of liked her. And there she went down, 
like a sack of sait with the bottom eut, 
slow like. 

•“I dropped my gun down and cussed, 
and would hâve gone over to see how 
bad she was hurt. The Hatchet is above 
her. I don’t look at him. Fm sorry for 
her. Then cornes something that knocks 
me over, there’s a streak of red fire 
through me, and as I fall the sound of a 
shot. That Hatchet’s got me ! 

“I don’t know what it was made me 
lie still when somethin’ kicked me in 
the ribs. Maybe because I was too 
weak to open my eyes, and didn’t care. 

I knew without jlookin’ at him that the 
Hatchet did it, and that he was standin’ 
there over me to see whether I was done 
for or not. I reckon he thought I was, 
for he went on over, and from where I 
could lay I saw he done the same to 
poor old Royce. He’s a ravin’ madman, 
and is mutterin’ to himself. He gets 
our ax, and I hear him slashin’, and I 
worked my hand up, and stuffed my 
parka into the hole he’d drilled in me, 
and waited. 

“I guess I went off onct or twice, and 
it’s a wonder I didn’t cash in then. 
When I corne to I heard an ax, then it 
stopped, and through my eyewinkers I 
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see the Hatchet make for the tent, as if 
he was in a hurry, He takes what he 
wants, grabs our other two dogs, and 
away he goes, stoppin’ only onct, and 
that was when he passed the place where 
Mary lay. Then he went on. I waited 
a long time. The cold had kind of 
stopped the blood. I crawled back to 
where my pardner was. .Already he 
was cold. It took me an hour to make 
the tent, and when I corne to the next 
time, I was about froze. There was 
coals left, and I put in some of the pile 
of wood Royce had eut, and got into the 
blankets, and went off again.” 

He coughed violently, and Kentucky 
threw more wood into the stove, and 
handed me the flask, as if suggesting 
that it might prolong Sparhawk’s life. 
I gave thé dying man another dram of 
it, and he strengthened momentarily, 
and went on, as if eager to be through : 

“It seemed to me it must hâve been 
a year that I was here alone, with them 
outside there in the cold, and me crawl- 
in’ out to get the last of the sticks Royce 
had eut. I know’d I had to make ’em 
last a long time, because I was too weak 
to eut any more, and so, sometimes for 
what seemed like two or three days, l’d 
let the fire go out after l’d clawed off 
a piece of blanket to make another start 
with. Sometimes I think I slept a week. 

“Things began to corne to the tent— 
the Hiftchet, Mary askin**me to tell Con- 
stantine, and Royce sayin’, ‘The 
wolves’ll get me if you don’t get up and 
make a cache. You ain’t goin’ to leave 
me out there in the cold, are you, pard ?’ 
and then l’d try to get up, and fall over 
again. And I couldn’t cook stuff, be¬ 
cause I was too tired, and it hurt too 
bad, and I ate the grub raw. And a lot 
of fellers I know’d down in the Cœur 
d’Alenes, men that’s been dead a long 
time, came and sat around the blankets, 
and talked, and said I was about due, 
and then it didn’t seem so bad, and 
everything got blurred like, and I felt 
better. Ail I had to do was to put in a 
stick of wood now and then, remem- 
berin’ ail the time that when it was gone 
I was done for, and I didn’t care so 
much, at that.” 

He was babbling again, and Kentucky 


got up and went outside, as if he could 
not endure the sound, while I sat by his 
side, and tried to soothe him. His mind 
ran on the trail and other actions. Spar- 
hawk was one of the dynamiters, ail 
right. I leamed that while I sat there 
by his side at the end. It came late at 
night, and was preceded by clarity, that 
strange gift of God, as if He lends time 
for review to those whose lives are 
done. 

It was late, and still, and cold out¬ 
side, snapping cold, when Sparhawk 
suddenly lifted himself to his elbows, 
and said, in a hollow, far-away voice, as 
if he were already speaking from be- 
yond the pale : 

“l’m goin’ now. And l’m not afraid 1 
It’s the Hatchet’s winning. He’s got 
his satisfaction. He’s gone on after the 
gold—the red gold that was the kind on 
the moccasins, and it’ll do him no good. 
Hell itself made it red, and it’ll redden 
the lives of ail them that goes after it ! 
You’ve stood by me, and—thanks !” 

He dropped back before that final 
Word was spoken, and it came flutter- 
ing from his lips to pass unheard in a 
silence less profound than that which 
engulfed us as we vainly tried to revive 
him, there in the cold heart of the arctic 
wastes and the arctic night, and the 
candie, steadily burning in its stick, 
showed that he had died with a cynical 
leer on his face, as if ridiculing us for 
our quest, and for the very act of paus- 
ing to be with him in the end. 

Had either of us been in his place, 
and he in ours, he might hâve passed 
on callously, justifying himself with the 
reasoning that to pause would not pro¬ 
long life, arrd that sooner or later ail 
men must die. Hard had he lived, and 
hard did he die, up there in the end of 
the world, and we knew that from then 
on the trail would hâve but one set of 
sied marks, and one of moccasins’, to 
the very end, whatever that might be. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Something in us rebelled at laying the 
body of Sparhawk beside that of the 
poor girl he had unintentionally killed, 
although to hâve done so would save 
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time. So, hard pushed as we were, we 
paused long enough to build another 
platform in the trees, and laid the Cœur 
d’Alener there in his bound blanket. 

Every hour was now precious to us, 
and yet we had to build one more cache 
in the trees near the tent on which to 
store what was left of the food belong- 
ing to Sparhawk and Royce. Evidently 
the Hatchet, traveling light, had taken 
but little of it, and left the remainder 
scattered about, either through Sioux 
profligacy, or because he was eager to 
get away from the scene. Perhaps, also, 
as suggested by Kentucky, there had 
lurked in his mind the thought that with 
one mouth less to feed, he could reach 
his goal, and return’at leisure to seize 
the supplies of the white men whom he 
had sped into eternity. 

“The Hatchet’s trail is about fin- 
ished,” Kentuck said, as he thoughtfully 
wrapped sôme of the food into a com¬ 
pact bundle. “It looks to me as if he has 
an idea he could corne back here ’most 
any time, and get this grub.” 

Of the food there was not much ; but 
even that slab of bacon, heel of flour, 
few pounds of oatmeal, can of baking 
powder, and two sacks of cornmeal that 
we were to leave behind were worth 
their weight in gold. But we knew that 
we could not add a pound’s weight to 
our sied, because we were faced with 
another loss, and must go on, with but 
three dogs. I knew that could we lay up 
for a week, there was a chance of saving 
his life, and the four dogs were not ani¬ 
mais to me. They were friends I had 
petted for two years, and who loved me, 
as I did them. I wavered for a long 
time over that last sacrifice. And I 
could not be the executioner. 

“Kentuck,” I said, as we were making 
our last préparations, and had pegged 
the tent securely so that it might with- 
stand any sudden wind, “1 can’t kill that 
dog. You’ll hâve to do it.” 

It was the only time I ever knew him 
to falter. He turned squarely on me, 
and answered: “l’d as soon put a man 
to death as kill Keno. You do it, Tom. 
It’s ail we can do. Of course, he’s got 
to die. We cain’t leave him here.” 

“Fil be hanged if I will!” I retorted. 


“Well, I won’t, and that’s an end to 
my part of it. You’ll hâve to !” 

I looked at him, and saw that he 
would not, and so faced the necessary 
task. I felt like a murderer as I as- 
sured myself that my gun was working, 
and took a long time to be sure of it, for 
my heart was heavy. I stood outside 
the tent when Kentucky called : 

“Just wait about five minutes, won’t 
you, Tom? You see, the fact is, Fm 
like you. Keno and me has been 
friends, and he’s done his best for us, 
and he’s worked himself to death for us 
on this cussed trail, and—well, I don’t 
want to hear the shot 1” 

He turned and hurried away, and I 
stood there with the gun in my hand in 
my mackinaw pocket. I walked out to 
where the dogs were. Three of them 
were up to greet me with wagging tails ; 
but Keno lifted only his head, and tried 
to tell me in his way that he was ill. I 
bent over him, and patted the faithful 
head, and he licked the hand that was 
preparing to put him out of existence. 
I lield his head close up against my side, 
and he rested it there, as if believing me 
his natural protector. 

I suppose that I am a fool! I sup¬ 
pose you will call me a fool when I 
tell you that I couldn’t shoot, and that 
my eyes were blinded ! But I slipped 
the pistol back, and picked Keno up in 
my arms, and carried him to the sied. 

“Kentuck! Oh, Kentuck!” I called. 
“Corne here.” 

My trail partner came slowly toward 
me, and his face was grave. 

“I didn’t hear it, tha;ik Heaven !” he 
said. 

I pointed at Keno, lying on the front 
end of the sied, in a little bed made in 
its hollow tarpaulin. 

“l’il try to pull harder to-day,” I said, 
and Kentucky Smith shoved out his 
hand. 

“You don’t hâve to,” he said, “be¬ 
cause Fm goin’ to do about two men’s 
Work myself.” 

And so we resumed the trail, with 
an added burden of weight, and a dog 
less to help drag it across the snow; 
but to this day I am unashamed. 

We learnèd that the Hatchet had. 
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camped but a mile ahead of his pursuers 
on that fateful night, and, as far as we 
could read the story from the snow, he 
had left Mary to pitch camp, and turned 
back to watch their préparations for the 
night. Evidently he had then returned, 
and in the morning made that desperaté 
journey to annihilate his trackers. 
Where he had halted on that night were 
blackened sticks, and nearly ail the 
tracks around were those of the squaw 
who was unconsciously so near the end 
of life. Out at one side was the frozen, 
famished body of another dog, that had 
evidently succumbed to the same scourge 
that was decimating our team. That 
was ail, ahd his trail led on toward the 
northern hills, that rose higher and 
higher in front of us. 

We came to another place where he 
had halted. Another straggling stretch 
of timber eut across a valley, and here 
we found a bundle. It consisted of his 
stove, together with Mary’s extra cloth- 
ing and blankets, proving that the 
weight was telling on him, and that he 
was sacrificing everything, save food, to 
lighten his outfit. 

We hurried forward as fast as we 
could, without appréhension of over- 
taking him very soon, for we knew that 
hé must be at least three or four days 
ahead of us. And of this we were not 
sorry, for the Hatchet had proved that 
following him was like crawling into a 
jungle thicket after a wounded tiger. 
Indeed, we speculated, as we tugged 
and dragged alongside our train-worn 
dogs, what cohld be the outcome of our 
meeting, and whether we should hâve 
to kill him in self-defense, or, like Spar- 
hawk and Royce, we should corne upon 
him too unexpectedly. 

Keno, faithful, and striving to under- 
stand, insisted on getting ofï the sied 
at intervals, and staggering alongside. 
He would crowd up beside his old team- 
mates, and turn back appealing eyes, as 
if asking why we had taken him out of 
the harness. His dumb distress haunted 
me continually as I pushed at the sied 
handles, or took my turn with a rope 
across my shoulders, pulling sometimes 
so hard that my snowshoes buried 
themselves in the softer places. Then 


he would begin to lag behind, and we 
would hâve to pick him up and lay him, 
panting, on the sied again. 

Another dog showed signs of falling 
ill, by his lumbering gait, drooping tail, 
and irregular efforts at pulling, and dis¬ 
inclination to seize his scant rations. 

“It’s too bad,” Kentucky said, as we 
stopped to make camp on the third 
night out from the Sparhawk-Royce 
resting place. “It looks as if we’ll hâve 
to leave stove and tent, to lighten up, 
the same as the Hatchet. We cain’t go 
much farther with this load, and an¬ 
other dog goin’ out of business.” 

I did not answer, being too tired ; but 
I knew that he was not whimpering or 
complaining; merely stating inexorable 
truth. We must lighten the load or 
abandon the chase, and the latter alter¬ 
native was unbearable. It had become 
an obsession with us. We had corne so 
far, over so many hundred miles of 
heartbreaking trail, through heart-chill- 
ing cold, that we would hâve died 
rather than turn back. We were in the 
midst of heavy trees, and it was already 
dark, for we had resolved always to 
make fhe camp where the Hatchet had 
stopped before resting, and this day had 
been long and hard. And the trees 
above us seemed gloomy as they stood, 
clouded firs with low-hanging limbs 
creeping along the ground, and silver 
birches, denuded by winter. 

It was my night to do the cooking. 
We unharnessed the dogs, and ^ gave 
them their fish, threw the line between 
the trees, and dragged the canvas across 
it, mounted the stqve with its battered 
pipe that refused to join, brought in the 
blankets, and opened the grub sack. 

I gathered near-by dead brush to 
start the tire, and had my hand in the 
flour sack and the sourdough can un- 
swaddled, when I heard Kentuck’s ax 
swinging into the tree he had chosen for 
fuel. I hoped it would hâve soft 
boughs on the end that we could drag 
in for a mattress over the snow, be- 
cause I was deathly tired and stiff. My 
scant supply of brush was almost ex- 
hausted, and I went out and found some 
more, in the still white of the snow, and 
under the thin light of the stars. 
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“Got it ’most down?” I sliouted, as 
the ax rested. 

“Yes! Just a minute more !” 

There were two or three more swing- 
ing strokes, and then the crash of the 
falling tree as its fronds swept down- 
ward to the bed of snow. It seemed to 
me that I heard an exclamation, and I 
waited an instant, with an armload of 
brush, to hear the ax résumé. A pre- 
monîtory chill attacked me, and for 
some inexplicable reason I shouted : 
“Kentuck !” 

There was no answer, and I started 
toward him, forgetting that my snow- 
shoes were sticking in the snow outside 
the tent. 

“Oh, Tom ! Corne here ! l’m afraid 
you’ll hâve to help me,” I heard his 
voice, and even then I distinguished in 
it a strained note. 

I ran to the snowshoes, slipped my 
fect into the thongs, and hurried over 
the snow. Once I almost fell as in the 
darkness they tangled in the tops of 
brush concealed by the snow beneath. 

“Here I am,” the voice called, and 
I turned in its direction, to find him ly- 
ing under the fallen tree on his back. 

“1 can’t get clear,” he said, “and 
somehow, Tom, l’m afraid one of my 
legs is caught. It hurts, and I can’t use 
it. Help me out, won’t you ?” 

I tried to drag him free; but had to 
desist because it pained him. The tree 
was not large, but was too heavy for me 
to lift. I eut a sapling, and tried to 
move it with this lever, but it turned 
soggishly, and then fell back into place, 
its limbs clinging to the snow in which 
they were imbedded. I hurriedly eut 
another sapling in the darkness, and 
worked it underneath as a support, then 
eut the tree in two, every blow tortur- 
ing my pinioned companion. I got him 
free at last, and he made a heroic effort 
to ri se; but he could not. I thought it 
must be his snowshoes, and burrowed 
under with my hands to unfasten the 
long, clumsy frames. Again he tried, 
and then settled back. 

“Old man,” he said, “it’s no use. My 
right leg is broken somewhere below the 
knee. I can feel the bone grate when I 
twist. It’s ail up with us!” 


I hurried back and got the sied, and 
lifted him on it, and dragged it to the 
tent, where the lire was almost out. I 
piled in the remuant of my brush, and 
unrolled the blankets on the snow. 

“Try to stick it out a few minutes,” I 
said, “while I gét some wood. What- 
ever else we hâve to hâve, the first is 
lire.” 

I rushed back out, and worked madly 
there in the gloom, cutting sufficient 
wood to last for a, while, and then re- 
turned with it piled on the sied. And, 
surmising that it might be serions, I 
slashed off and brought back with me 
the top boughs of the tree, to protect 
the blankets from the snow. I refilled 
the stove, piled the boughs deeply and 
smoothly, and helped him to roll off the 
blankets until I could lay him upon this 
comfortabe couch. I made three other 
candlesticks, and, reckless of the ex- 
penditure of light, put the tent in a 
blaze. Without much effort I removed 
his trousers. Our fears were con- 
firmed. His right leg was broken—a 
compound fracture that would be seri¬ 
ons anywhere, but here might be fatal ! 

I began to straighten it out. The 
stove roared to a red beat, and the tent 
was hot. As yet the moment of acute 
suffering had not corne to his nerves. 

“It was my snowshoe,” he gasped, as 
I worked over him, forgetting ail else 
at the moment. “The heel caught in the 
brush as I stepped back in the dark. 
It wasn’t a big tree, but it caught me 
just right, as I fell while trying to stand 
clear of it. What on earth are we to do 
now ?” , 

“Stay here till it gets better,” I as- 
serted, and he did not answer. “TU 
hâve to hurt you while I try to set it, 
old man; but you must bear it. Wait 
till I eut one of the blankets for band¬ 
ages to hold it.” 

I had seen crude surgery performed, 
but to see and perform is different. I 
cannot detail the hour of agony that fol- 
lowed as I did my best ; how the sweat 
stood out on his forehead, and his hands 
clenched and unclenched, and he 
twisted, and writhed, and bit his lips; 
but he did not surrender, or lose con- 
sciousness, as I did my best, and laid 
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thin sticks of wood alongside the broken 
leg, and wrapped the woolen sti'ips 
around to hold them in place. He went 
to a pain-disturbed, broken sleep at 
last; but it was daylight when I com- 
pleted my task. I went out, and by can- 
dlelight eut birch trees of the right 
size, selected my pièces, brought them 
in, and thawed them by the stove, and 
then peeled ofï the bark, and made 
splints such as are used by the lum- 
bermen. Admirable and efficacious! 

Utterly worn out, I crept outside to 
pile up more fuel and feed the dogs. 
Beside the tent lay a still, brown heap. 
It was Keno, dead. We were one dog 
less, and I had lost my pet. It seemed 
to me as if everything in the world 
were against us as I swung my ax blade 
into the remuants of the tree that had 
been our undoing. I made the break- 
fast without disturbing Kentuck, then 
aroused him. He, was far better than I 
had thouglît he would be, his splendid 
youth and constitution, his uninjured 
body kept clean and abstemious ail his 
life, now repaying him. 

“It aches like the devil,” he said, “but 
I reckon that cain’t be helped. I can 
eat, ail right, and that’s somethin’ to be 
mighty thankful for. When did you 
work those out?” He saw the crude 
splints. 

“Last night,” I said. “They will 
hâve to be used as best we can, inas- 
much as we hâve nothing else.” 

I did not tell him that the faithful 
Keno was dead, but went out to put the 
dog’s body in the branches of a tree. 
The wolves should not hâve him ! 
When I returned, Kentuck called to rest, 
and I threw myself on the blankets by 
his side, and was soon fast asleep. 'At 
intervals he awoke me when he moved, 
and I crawled up to put more fuel in 
the stove. Outside the dogs sniffed 
round the tent fly, and the short arctic 
day swept on across the sky. 

I slept four hours, and then went out 
again, and eut wood as long as the light 
lasted, and piled it by the fly, and made 
the tent comfortable with a view to a 
prolonged stay ; but ail the time my 
lieart was sinking when I thought of 
our scant food. 


When I went to rest that night, Ken¬ 
tuck appeared better, but still lay there 
thinking about something, and now and 
then his face twitched with pain. It 
was dawn when he awoke me—not the 
dawn of the Southland, but of those 
Chili latitudes into which we had pene- 
trated in this foolish chase. 

“l’ve been thinkin’,” he drawled, as 
I made our simple breakfast. “And it's 
this way: We’ve corne this far, and 
now, almost when we must be near the 
end of the trip, and when grub is about 
gone, and dogs ’most dead, I hâve to 
hâve this hard luck. And I don’t be- 
lieve much in luck, as a rule. There’s 
just one way out of it. Tom, you’ve 
got to go on alone.” 

I turned on him with protest. He- 
silenced me, as he lay there on his 
blankets and bed of boughs. 

“No use, old man,” he said, “it’s the 
only way. You cain’t do nothin’ much 
for me here that I cain’t do myself. 
You can fill the tent with wood, so it’ll 
be close. You can bank the tent, and 
brace her so she won’t sag or blow over. 
You can make kindlin’ and get grub up 
around me so’s I won’t starve, and l'il 
be good.for four or five days, or longer, 
and that’s ail it’s goin’ to take.” 

“But I might go farther.” 

‘Then you’d die, because the grub 
wouldn’t last. And if you sat here 
we’re goners. And if you don’t go, 
’most any night there may corne a wind, 
and out goes the trail of the Hatchet. 
It’s stay here and die, or go on and 
take a chance of makin’ good. Tom, 
you’ve got to go on, and you’ve got to 
go as soon as you càn !” 

For an hour we argued,,with him on 
the blankets and I squatted by him; 
then I haef to agréé. So it was that I 
again worked late, and did ail I could, 
and made ready for my start into that 
still, stretching waste on the trail of the 
Sioux. 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was harder now that I was alone, 
scant as was my load. I had but two 
dogs, Malicula, loyal and steady, and 
Barsick, the undemonstrative, as com- 
panions ; for another dog had been left 
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behind, back there in the tent in the 
woods, where Kentitck was alone. 

AU day long we tugged together, dogs 
and master, So long had Malicula fol- 
lowed those other sied tracks, traced 
out like a faint road in the snow, and 
frozen into little rough Unes, that he 
took the road instinctively. For hours 
at a stretch, I did not look at the land 
around me, save to remember land- 
marks, looking backward and stamping 
on my memory the details that I must 
remember for my return in case the 
shroud of snow obliterated the trail; 

Now it was a hummock in the wide 
expanse; then it was a group of trees. 
Again it would be a lone pinnacle of a 
hill, and a wide tundra, where I noted 
my compass, and dragged ofï my mit- 
tens to Write, with stifï, cramped Angers, 
the pointing of the needle. I was di- 
vided between two cares—solicitude to 
remember the backward route to where 
lay that brave, helpless, crippled man; 
and watchfulness ahead. 

On the sied in front of me, caught by 
a mere string that could be broken, lay 
Dan’s rifle, loaded; for I proposed to 
take no chances in case of conflict with 
the desperate Indian adventurer ahead. 
Not only was my own life at stake, but 
that of Kentucic, left behind, and to 
whom sooner or later I must return and 
assist, lest .he die there miserably, in 
that terrible isolation. And always I 
was alert, constantly fearing that I 
should corne upon the Hatchet so close 
that he would sense me, and lie in am- 
bush to murder. Again I would steady 
myself with the thought, repeated aloud, 
that he would not pause until he came 
to those high mountains where stood 
three pinnacles, in distorted shapes, the 
pinnacles of the legend and the curse. 

I camped late, and was grateful, in a 
peculiarly puerile way, to the Hatchet 
for having left me a wikiup, which 
gave shelter and a bed of boughs, the 
remnants of a charred log, and a piece 
of a snowshoe thong. I had but a robe, 
and the dogs slept on either side of me, 
their warm bodies lending comfort— 
Malicula bravely taking the outer edge, 
and the worn Barsick, black-coated, the 
inner. I talked to them as we ate to¬ 


gether, and laid down to rest together, 
and I knew for the first time the depths 
of canine sympathy and companionship. 
Ah, I was learning; and coming nearer 
to nature’s heart, away off up there in 
the frozen, uncharted lands on which 
God Himself seemed to hâve set His 
seal of isolation ! 

I slept late, because I was tired out, 
and took the trail reluctantly. Ahead 
of me was nothing but the rolling tun¬ 
dra. I may hâve plodded hours without 
noticing it, but I suddenly discovered 
something new and foreboding in the 
pale signs of the snow. They were 
tracks, huge and menacing, the tracks 
of timber wolves. They ventured along- 
side that other trail, and at times passed 
over it, obliterating it with the marks of 
broad, spread pads. 

Persistently they were there, always 
defined remorselessly, as if they had 
scented and followed the Hatchet, and 
bided their time, as he must hâve bided 
his when he knew that behind him were 
men whom he proposed to make his 
prey. They were still there when the 
dusk made the trailing difïicult, and I 
stopped watching them, leaving it to the 
intelligence of the great, gray beast 
ahead to keep the tracks, and bring me 
to a camping place. He stopped at last, 
and we were in a little draw, where wil- 
lows, swept by early winter winds, 
reared their tops above the snow, mel- 
ancholy and plumelike. 

On this night there was no friendly 
shelter of trees, only those thin 
branches, congealed in the icy cold, still 
î^nd immovable, above,the place where 
the Hatchet had slept, and where we 
slept. But to-night the dogs huddled 
doser. 

In the morning I bent over to study 
the strange writing around me. There 
was something peculiar in it. I stopped 
and picked it up. It was an empty shcll 
of a repeating rifle. I found another. 
Again my foot stmck something hard. 
It was the skull of a dog, polished to 
an ivory white. I wandered farther, 
more intent on my search. I found an¬ 
other skull, this time of a wolf, and 
farther out the vertebræ of two other 
dogs. Around ail was that confusion 
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of tracks. I hurried out in widening 
circles to examine the trail in the dim 
light of the morning. It was plain. 

When the Hatchet left that camp he 
had no dogs, but pulled his sied alone. 
The good fight he had made had not 
saved his team from that niurderous 
and silent horde of gray. They had fol- 
lowed him, and fallen on his dogs, and 
though he shot to protect them, had 
feasted upon them and their own dead. 
The wolves were his final enemies. A 
Chili vvent through my heart, and yet I 
reasoned that, inasmuch as I had heard 
no cry, they must hâve passed on, and 
I prayed to God they wrould not scent 
me and return. 

Purposely I delayed when I found his 
next camp, which was early in the even- 
ing. I waited until the light was strong, 
and studied it. The wolf tracks were 
nowhere around. I sighed with relief 
as we started, for it proved to me that 
after that one desperate raid they had 
followed him no farther. 

I passed with a lighter heart up a 
long sériés of low-lying hills, and then, 
at the top, paused with a long cry of 
excitement. 

Shining in the distance, as cold and 
hard as signposts of fate, were three 
pinnacles rising from a chain of low 
mountains. Ghastly and white they ap- 
peared when outlined against the dense 
blue of the sky. And the trail headed 
toward them, straight as the flight of an 
arrow. They paled away as the day 
died out, and I did not hasten, fearing 
ail the time to surprise this deadly char- 
acter, who had struggled on, over dead 
bodies, to his ambition, 

Without a fire, and out there on the 
rolling tundra, we slept, and I ate dog 
fish with the dogs, and rolled myself in 
my robes, and went to sleep, under the 
scant edge of the tarpaulin pulled across 
by the side of the upturned sied, in. a 
foreboding blackness. The stars did 
not shine, and the dogs crawled doser 
and whimpered a little, as if sensing 
something beyond my intuition or per¬ 
ception. 

I awoke in the night, and listened. 
Across the wastes came the creeping, 
stealthy sounds of something—the army 


of the snow set marching by the wind, 
and sweeping around to annihilate me. 
I shuddered, and could no longer sleep. 
The wind was not high, but it carried 
a menacing message, the whisper of 
death rîüing on the wings of the night. 
Drifts piled beside us, rendering our 
place warm and sheltered, with a false, 
soothing warmness, alluring and lethic. 

I listened for it to increase, but it did 
not. It merely continued to sweep 
across ceaselessly, as if it were but the 
Sound of that army—that army of snow 
crystals released from the frozen sur¬ 
faces to overwhelm me. But I swore 
they had not corne to conquer nie here, 
and, long before morning, had resolved 
to face it at the first light of dawn. It 
must be that the mountain range was 
but a few miles beyond me, and that, in 
the shadow of those barricades, I should 
find still air, and fuel of some sort, if 
nothing more than the humble pussy 
willow of the watercourses. 

The dogs whimpered and whined as 
I harnessed them after our cold morn¬ 
ing meal, and went fearfully and with 
turned heads into the cutting gale'. 
Their feet were raw, and spots of red 
marked their footsteps as they struggled 
forward. 

The dawn came, like a twilight, chill- 
ing and steady. The trail was obliter- 
ated for the first time in that long jour- 
ney, but we had the landmarks in view, 
faintly visible through the snow dust, 
and toward the range we headed, fight- 
ing our way foot by foot, and caring 
nothing for guiding tracks. The fear of 
surprising the Hatchet^was lost in the 
face of that more imminent fear of dy- 
ing, out there in a blizzard, We stiffly 
fought our way up a slope, and dropped 
down into a valley, where I presumed a 
stream ran in summer, and as suddenly 
as we descended its slopes the wind died, 

The dogs took courage and strength, 
and moved faster, A clear, dark line 
was between me and the foot of the 
hills, which rose, abrupt and rugged, as 
if carved from the snow and ice. As 
we drew doser, I saw that their tops 
were so précipitons that snow had failed 
to §nd lodgment, and gave a sigh of 
momentary énjoyment, for there, dis- 
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cernible in the distance, were the shapes 
of the needle, the satanic outline, and 
the resting eagle ! 

Somewhere at their bases the trail 
would end. Somewhere at their feet 
was this undisturbed treasure, which 
had lured so many of us into these déso¬ 
lations, the lure for whose answer some 
of us had paid^^with our lives. 

In a stillness rendered more profound 
by contrast with the storm from which 
we had emerged, we plodded forward. 
I saw that the dogs were sniffing now 
and then at the trail, and stopped them, 
and went ahead to brush away the sur¬ 
face snow with my mittens. It was 
there beneath, heading as were we, to- 
ward the peaks, the trail of the sied. 
We were still in the direct line, and 
now it would be but a short time until 
the end of the quest would be opened 
to view and action. I took the rifle 
from its lashings, saw that the lever 
worked, and laid it where it could be 
seized in an instant. The Hatchet must 
shoot true with his first shot, otherwise 
our chances would be equalized. 

As we advanced, I strained my eyes 
for any thread of smoke to betray his 
camp; but nowhere was there anything 
to show that this waste had ever been 
violated by a human being. I was more 
alert as we approached the thin timber, 
and carried my rifle on my arm, waiting 
for the opening of the battle, or a shout 
of warning. 

None came. I was strung to the ut- 
most tension, until my overwrought 
nerves vibrated when we passed into 
the birches and firs, ail scrubby and 
scant. 

I halted the dogs, and listened; but 
there was no sound, only a silence so 
vast that it was oppressive and tangible. 
It was as if the air itself, the coldness, 
the stillness, were weights suspended 
over me for my destruction. It was as 
if ail the forces of nature were assem- 
bled to exterminate me when I had 
taken another step into that mysterious 
région of the accursed; as if the sagas 
and warriors of ail the dead tribes were 
marshaling to bar my way, and sweep 
me from existence for my temerity. 

It may hâve been my nerves, or it 


may hâve been something else—an un- 
derlying fear that there was something 
supernatural in this région which I had 
invaded; but I was afraid! My hair 
was on end, and bristled. There in the 
broad day I saw shapes in the trees, and 
heard sinister sounds, menacing me. I 
should hâve welcomed the sight of the 
Sioux and conflict with something 
which I could see and understand. I 
was not afraid to die, but I was afraid 
of the phantoms conjured by my fears. 
It was ail so still, so ghastly white, so 
terribly alone ! Even the dogs appeared 
to sense it by their faltering, cautious 
steps, and crowded so close on me that 
Malicula once trod upon the ends of 
my long snowshoes, and almost threw 
me. 

Again I stopped and looked for signs, 
walking warily backward and forward. 
A broken twig was my reward, and I 
stopped, as before, and swept away the 
snow. The trail was still there, leading 
through the thicket, where the Hatchet 
had gone steadily on. I left the dogs 
behind, and took the course, crouching 
behind the closest trees, and with my 
rifle hammer raised, and a finger in rny 
mitten upon the trigger, cold and nerv- 
ous. Step by step I slipped forward, 
peering this way and that in search of 
something—anything—that would ex¬ 
pose the native who to me was the liv- 
ing death. 

Suddenly, as I descended farther into 
what seemed to be the bed of a frozen 
stream, I saw a shape. It was his crude 
shelter, but from it there arose no 
smoke. I crept forward now, slowly 
and with caution, fearing that in the 
intense stillness the slipping of my 
snowshoes over the snow would betray 
me. I gained the shelter, and looked 
around its corner. Its ashes were cold, 
and covered with a light drift of snow. 
I parted the fir boughs of this three- 
sided abode, and looked more closely. 

From the pôle above, against which 
leaned lopped limbs of heavy trees, with 
snôw piled on top to give shelter and 
warmth, were hanging the scant sacks of 
his outfit. His blankets were thrown 
back in confusion, and his sied was up- 
turned outside. His ax was where he 
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had struck it into the side of a log, and 
his frying pan and coffeepot and kettle, 
blackened many camp fires, were 
thrown carelessly into a corner. But 
tliere were no tracks. 

For a long time I wondered at this, 
trying to reason out why it should be 
so. Here was his outfit, everything he 
had, and yet the lire was old, and every¬ 
thing appeared deserted. I could not 
imagine what had happened. I took 
courage from the fact that there were 
no signs in the new snow, which at that 
place must hâve been three or four days 
old, so lowered my rifle, and walked 
around for a doser inspection. It was 
plain that this was his outfit, left there 
in loneliness. 

I kicked the log which had been laid 
in front of this crude dwelling place, but 
there was not a spark left in its charred 
sides. I stepped farther out, and looked 
around me. Nothing was in sight save 
this sole abrasion on nature. Above me 
rose the three peaks, towering up into 
the deathly air. The trees stood as still 
as if carved from stone. Fifty or sev- 
enty-five feet beyond me ran something 
black and steaming on the surface. I 
walked toward it, wondering if I were 
to see another phenomena of the arctic, 
a spring so hot that it never froze. It 
ran for some distance before being 
masked with ice. 

Almost at its brink my 'foot struck a 
bump in the snow. I did not notice it 
at the instant, for I was looking down 
into the bed of a stream running across 
a bed rock which was almost bare, but 
in whose leaves were long stringers of 
brilliant red, the red of the red gold ! 

I stumbled forward and slipped my 
feet from the thongs, and jerked off my 
mittens, and thrust my hands into that 
heated water poured forth from the 
fiery heart of the earth—or was it hell ? 
—and caught up and let fall through 
them that lavish stream of gold. 

It was there! Gold in greater abon¬ 
dance than I hâve ever seen! Gold 
that dripped from my wet fingers, and 
splashed back into the clear, warm 
water. Gold in such abondance that 
under my eyes lay a fortune. A stream 
almost paved with it, as if ail the red 


gold of the World had been collected 
there to await my coming! Farther 
and farther I plunged my hands, and 
piled it at the water’s edge, a heap of 
it, until I had a pyramid, a fortune, the 
life’s savings of many men, the sum of 
luxury, the dream of a miser 1 

Above me the peaks still stood in tlieir 
strange shapes, looking ^own like so 
many judges ready to pass sentence. 
Above them was the cold, discerning 
sky, and beyond them the immutable 
spaces that had waited my coming. I 
was mad! I was bereft of ail sense! 

I plunged into the stream, forgetful 
of the menace of the Hatchet, of the 
cold air, of the dangers of freezing 
when I stepped out, and walked 
through the shallow water. 

I walked on gold, red gold! It was 
there! Mine! Ail I had to do was to 
scoop it up, each handful placing me 
higher on the ladder of the luxuries of 
life. My situation, my desperate con¬ 
dition, Kentucky Smith—everything 
was forgotten in that baptism of hot 
water as I stared with bulging eyes at 
the gold beneath my feet. 

I was disturbed by a Sound of some¬ 
thing—wood striking wood, and down 
through the trees came the dogs, Mali-, 
cula and Barsick, dragging the sied after 
them, and looking at me with appealing 
eyes. They were calling me to reason 
—bringing me back to reality ! I waded 
back toward them, and stepped out on 
the bank. Again my- foot struck the 
object which I had first encountered, 
and it rollèd away, and lodged but a 
few feet beyond. I ^tepped over and 
picked it up. It was a skull, freshly 
cleaned by ravenous teeth, and as I 
held its gruesome face toward me I 
saw that in the hollow grin was a 
broken tooth capped with silver. And 
almost beside it was something else. 
Even in that horrible moment I stooped 
to pick up the moccasins of gold. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Slowly, as I stood there with them 
in my hand, I pulled my senses together, 
and subjugated both fear and elation, 
which were strangely intermingled. I 
went back to the Hatchet’s camp, and 
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started the fire in the charred embers 
he had left, and hastened to unpack the 
sied and don dry inoccasins, condemn- 
ing myself for rushing into the water in 
my moment of frenzy. I threw the 
dogs a half fish each, to keep them 
away from my heels, and went ont and 
with my feet felt the thin top covering 
of light snow. 

I found the Hatchet’s rifle at some 
distance from where I had discovered 
his skull. It was empty, and the stock 
vvas cracked and smeared, where he had 
made his last desperate fight after his 
ammunition was expended. 

Probably he had clung to the mocca- 
sins through some wild pathetic regard 
for the squaw who had last owned 
them, and so brought them back to the 
source of their gold. Perhaps they had 
been carried as a useless burden in his 
clothing when he fell, hampering his 
very «lovements in that last stand, 
when movement meant life. Perhaps 
they had aided the wolves and death. . 

' The whole dread picture, brought up 
by imagination, did not serve to render 
the spot more habitable! I could not 
help but wonder if the smoke of my fire 
might not bring back that famished 
pack. I had more ammunition, I was 
certain, than the Hatchet had, but no 
more endurance. That pack must hâve 
been great in numbers, a horde of fam¬ 
ine. And it must hâve been a persist¬ 
ent pack, wearing him out with sleep- 
lessness and unrest, until he lost cau¬ 
tion, and gave way to temper, ready to 
die rather than hâve them longer glar- 
ing at him from the shadows, and now 
and then encroaching, perhaps some- 
times leaping across to get at him, when 
his fire died low. 

I invoiced his food supply. The man 
must hâve been mad to stop there a day, 
when under quarter rations he could 
scarcely hâve made the return trip to 
Sparhawk_and Royce’s camp. I must 
fight off a similar madness. I must con- 
trol myself lest that red temptation keep 
me there a day too long, and send me 
backward starving, or drive me to mad¬ 
ness and the end there by the steaming 
water. 

At the very best I had not enough 


food to take me back to Kentuck on full 
rations. The dogs were the most im¬ 
portant. Very well, I would eat no 
méat, and would cook the last of my 
dog fish and bacon sparingly, with oat- 
meal, and feed them on that. Kentuck' 
and I had believed, as doubtless had the 
Hatchet, that the red gold was probably 
less than two days’ journey from the 
camp where he had left the body of 
Mary ; but it was almost double that, so 
I must not delay. 

My discoveries were not over, for I 
made one trip upward along the banks 
of the stream above where the hot 
spring entered to wash its golden 
freight. A cairn of rocks was there, 
and I wondered what meaning it could 
hâve, so worked for an hour exposing 
its contents. They were gruesome, for 
the face of Pitkok, frozen and wide- 
eyed, stared up at me. I was glad I 
had found him, for the last remnant of 
suspicion of Sam Barstow was swept 
away. I could tell Cavanaugh, if I sur- 
vived to see him, that Sam had told the 
truth. The torn body was evidence. 
Pitkok had been.killed by a bear in the 
very goal of his foolish ambitions. 
Hurriedly I replàced the stones, and 
hurriedly I went back to the Hatchet's 
camp. 

I patched up the dogs’ moccasins, and 
thought with some satisfaction that the 
day’s rest would put them in better con¬ 
dition, if they were well fed. I went 
down to the stream to get water. It 
was sait, and impregnated with iron. I 
had to take the time to melt snow for 
my meager cooking. I eut and dragged 
great piles of fuel, so that, if the wolves 
returned, I should at least hâve flame. 
And then, when ail these tasks were 
complété, I braved the stream, and 
scooped out more of the gold, until I 
must hâve had fifty i»unds of it in the 
tin réceptacles I had inherited from the 
Sioux. 

It is with some pride, even at this 
moment, that I recall my restraint ; for 
there lay temptation which was almost 
irrésistible, but that would hâve cer- 
tainly led me to death. I suppose I 
gathered more than fifty pounds of that 
red métal, reveling drunkenly in having 
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so much of it at hand, under such a thin 
coating of gravel, that ail I had to do 
was to claw it from the natural riffles 
in the bed rock as the stream swept and 
cleaned it down the natural sluices. I 
still believe that nowhere in the world, 
not even on the Mother Lode, was there 
ever such a placer deposit, in that same 
space at least. 

And then at night I sobered down, 
and thought of the weight we must 
pull, of the long trail, of the shortness 
of food, of the condition of my two 
dogs, of how weak I would be when 
traveling on poor nourishment, and 
slowly, handful by handful, reluctantly 
lightened my treasure, and carried it 
back, and threw it into the stream, 
where it would again be caught and 
preserved for that time when Kentucky 
or I might corne again. And everi then 
it seemed to me that the voice of pre¬ 
science told me that neither of us would 
ever again stoop to gather it ! 

As night came there was a shadowy 
dépréssion over everything. The dogs 
by my side howled until I had to use 
harsh measures to still them, lest that 
far-reaching wail bring those enemies 
of the tundra down upon me, as they 
had corne down on the Hatchet, whose 
skull and such of his bones as I could 
gather were resting in the crotches of a 
tree. It seemed to me that his spirit 
hovered outside the blazing logs, and 
that he glared at me with his fierce eyes, 
impotent and angry because I was the 
only one of that sorry procession to 
live. It seemed to me that he wanted 
to drag me across the borderland of 
shadow. 

I could not sleep. My nerves were 
tingling, and beside me the dogs shud- 
dered, and whimpered, and burrowed 
against me, as if for protection. The 
northern sky grew lighter, a finger of 
flame appeâred to stretch across it, to 
be followed by waving shrouds of 
white, like the vestments of an army of 
ghosts. They danced recklessly and 
rapidly across the vault of the night, 
and changed their colors to a riot of 
red, with here and there a somber 
spread of crimson and blue. They took 
fantastic shapes, as if rendering more 


unreal their dance of death. They 
threw, as if purposely, a background of 
light behind the three peaks above me, 
so that I might fully realize their dread 
presence, and see the cruel, malevolent, 
devilish face of rock. 

But now that face in the twisting 
light seemed mobile, and sometimes 
leered, sometimes frowned, and ’most 
always threatened with such dread 
looks that I was chilled with a strange 
fear. The eagle no longer squatted, but 
his wings seemed lifting, little by little, 
and once I feared that he would launch 
himself downward, a mountain of 
stone, to bury me in his sweep. The 
trees beside our camp seemed to shud- 
der, and whisper, and turn toward me, 
and the faint sound of the running 
water was a demoniacal consultation 
and prédiction of my end. 

Nerves? I don’t know! Perhaps; 
but what matter, so long as fear had 
gripped me, and tore at me, and made 
me long to scream aloud! I believe 
that I should hâve died had I been thus 
obsessed for ten consecutive nights in 
that place, and I thought of the Hatch- 
et’s terror. What must it hâve meant 
to him with that hereditary belief in 
spirits of the dead, in the supernatural 
lore of the Indians, and the possibility 
of the place of red gold being cursed 
forever ! May he hâve not seen Royce 
and Sparhawk across the lire, even as I 
fancied I saw him? May they not hâve 
stretched clutching Angers toward him, 
to drag him out, as he did toward me ? 

I fought with myself, piled more fuel 
on, and suppose I went to sleep. 

I was awakened by the most blood- 
curdling snarls and howls I hâve ever 
heard. Both dogs were on me, and 
mad with fear. In the light I could see 
that their ruffs were raised, until every 
hair was on end, and their fangs were 
bared beneath their snarling lips as they 
confronted something I could not see, 
out beyond the fiâmes. I threw them 
ofï, and got to my feet in one bound, 
with my rifle in my hand, my scalp 
itching as if with electric shocks, and 
my Angers twitching on the trigger. I 
scowled out into the darkness. 

Nothing could be seen—nothing 
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could be heard. I tliought of wolves, 
and sprang to the fîre, and kicked light 
sticks on it until it was in a furious 
blaze. I leaned across it, with the dogs 
so close to my heels that they were al- 
most singed, and listened, 

There was not a sound, save that 
made by the crackle of the fiâmes- and 
the stream which carried the red gold. 
Now it seemed to me to be hissing and 
angry. The shadows outside w ere still, 
but they had assumed indefinite shapes. 
Invisible enemies were vvaiting for me 
outside the line of fire. With a sudden 
détermination of anger, I leaped across 
it, and with its light at my back could 
see. I was prepared for an attack ; but 
none came. 

• Under the stars and on the under-' 
glow, dim and spectral, of the snow, I 
could see everywhere. There was noth- 
ing in sight. Only that deathly immo- 
bility of tree and plain and hill, and 
above me the three pinnacles that were 
leaning forward to menace me and 
guard the treasure. The dogs had 
leaped, whining, after me. Malicula 
stood between my legs, still growling 
and snarling at that something I could 
not see, and Barsick huddled at my 
feet, snapping now and then, as if at- 
tacking something invisible. I felt it, 
but could not see it, felt it as certainly 
as I am now alive ! 

I vvent back behind my barricade of 
fire, and sat there with my rifle be¬ 
tween my knees, and my arms around 
my dogs, for centuries. I hâve lived a 
thousand years, if ever any man did, 
whether it be, as some might think, 
through fright and madness, or because 
every instant of that dread, expectant 
wait became a decade! And I am not 
afraid to die ! Nor am I afraid of any 
living thing! But there was something 
there that night that was harder to wait 
for than either life or death ! 

I had packed the sied before rolling 
into my blankets, and ail I had to do 
was to throw the lalter in, lash the fas- 
tenings, hitch on the dogs, and go. I 
présumé there are those who will say I 
was a coward when, at last, with the 
shriek of a madman, hoarse and inhu- 
man, I caught the dogs, and dragged 


them out and slipped the harness over 
their heads. 

AU the time they snarled and threat- 
ened, but their anger was not directed 
at me, nor did they appear less cager 
than I to get away from there. It was 
not later than four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but we plunged away from the 
stream of gold almost before the last 
sied lash had been recklessly^hrown, 
and ran, until breathless, tlirôugh the 
trees and up the long slope dividing 
the pinnacled rocks from the tundra be- 
yond. 

We ran until I was divested of parka 
and mackinaw, a piece at a time, and 
the sweat trickled across my face in 
that fearful cold, and my lungs were 
aflame, and the dogs were e.xhausted. 
Then we slowed down as our sense re- 
turned, and traveled only to keep olï 
the Chili until we were cool, and tired, 
and the great fear was gone—left be¬ 
hind! 

They whimpered to me now when I 
came alongside them, and licked my 
hand, as if thanking me for taking them 
away from that place' of the curse, 
where they could apprehend shapes that 
to me were invisible. And, tired as I 
was, every mile put behind lightened my 
fear, until, when we made the camp 
where I had last halted before ventur- 
ing toward the peaks, I could pause, 
and wonder what had so obsessed me, 
and could endeavor to laugh. 

It had taken me three days to make 
the stream of treasure, and, with the 
additional weight of the gold, it took 
me four to return. And the last of 
these I went ' with scarcely any food, 
striving to conserve it ail for the dogs, 
and believing that could they but last 
to where Kentucky was camped, wc 
could survive. If they did not—well, 
then the end was not hard to conjec¬ 
ture for both him and me, unless the 
chase, problematical anywhere that far 
north, yielded fresh méat. There were 
a hundred times on that terrible trail 
when I resolved to dump overboard the 
gold that I was bringing back, and then 
the détermination rose triuinphant that 
I would at least die with something to 
show for the trip. 
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I think that brooding, after ail that I 
had endured, was beginning to tell on 
me; for little things were catastrophes. 
The breaking of a harness strand, the 
loosening of a sied lashing, the tripping 
of a snowshoe, the lightest scurry of 
wind, a moment’s perplexity as to what 
course I should take on that vast tundra 
where the trails had been wiped out— 
any of^these would drive me to a par- 
oxysm’of temper. I thank God that I 
did not abuse the poor dumb brutes that 
were giving me their last ounce of 
strength in willingness and working 
with me as we trudged across that un- 
ending waste. 

One morning after we had traveled 
until noon, I found that I had left be- 
hind, inexplicably, the most precious o^ 
my possessions, my knife. î roared in 
anger, and shook my fists at the, skies. 
I sprang to the sied, jerked ofï the lash- 
ings from the top, and took out the 
golden moccasins. I threw them as far 
as my arm could throw, cursing them 
as they fell heavily into the distant 
snow, as the cause of ail my misfortune, 
and so, at last, they found a resting 
place after ail their journeying, and ail 
their association with tragedy. 

Twice I lost my way, and wandered 
vainly for hours, brushing or blowing 
the top coating of light snow aside, in 
quest of the sied trails made by the 
Sioux and me in that desperate North- 
erward chase. 

A scarecrow of a man, worn to a 
razor’s edge, and driving dogs who 
dragged themselves wearily over the 
trail, I came at last to the copse I knew. 
The dogs lifted their heads, and barked 
Joyously, and plünged forward more 
rapidly. I saw that smoke was curling 
from the stcJvepipe, and was choked 
with joy, for I knew that Kentuck was 
still alive, and I am not sure that I did 
not cry as a woman from weakness and 
satisfaction as we stopped in front of 
the tent. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

His cheery “Hello!” was the most 
welcome sound I had heard in weeks. I 
hurried into the tent where he was ly- 
ing, and he put a hànd up to me. The 


tent was warm ; but I had arrived none 
too sbon. 

“1 got it!” I exclaimed, but he only 
smiled at me, with a pathetic, tired face. 
“It was; there, ail right, more than I can 
tell you of until I can eat. Fm in !” 

“Poor old chap,” he said softly. “You 
look as if about one more day of the 
trail would hâve finished you, and then 
—^then—what would hâve become of 
me !” 

The half sob in the voice told me 
what he had feared, what he had suf- 
fered, and I turned my back to him, 
and tried to speak cheerfully, but 
scarcely recognized the thin, croaking 
voice as my own. 

“The last of the beans are over there 
in the kettle,” he said, and I seized them 
like a famished animal, checking myself 
only from the danger of overeating by 
a remnant of will power. And in the 
night I arose and ate again, because the 
overworked body cried aloud for food, 
even in sleep. 

I leamed much of that terrible lapse 
which he had endured, helpless and 
alone. The other dog was dead. Once 
he had heard wolves, but they had been 
distant, and his fears had corne to 
naught. His leg was doing as well as 
could be expected, and he had suc- 
ceeded in removing the bandages the 
day before, and putting the crude 
splints doser. But it was a long time 
before we spoke of one element, and 
that was the supply of food. When we 
did it was with averted eyes, for each 
knew that there was scarcely any féft. 

“We’ll talk about that in the morn¬ 
ing,” I said, as, half ill, I crawled into 
my blankets. And by the morning, so 
résilient is life, so tenacious, so self- 
repairing, that some of my courage had 
returned, and the world was more 
normal. 

Kentuck must hâve been awake a 
long time, and careful not to disturb 
me, for he had started the lire from 
where he lay, and the smell of smoke 
awoke me. I was about to speak, but 
checked myself, and rested, with eyes 
closed, trying to reason out our best 
course. It came to me, as a certainty, 
that our slim hope of life lay in press- 
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ing back to the place where the triple 
tragedy had been consummated, for 
there, at least, was a little food. Slowly 
I thought over the quantity I had left 
vvith Kentuck when I started on alone, 
and came to the conclusion that there 
could be scarcely any left. My résolve 
was taken. 

I yawned and sat up, as if just- 
aroused, and he looked at me with the 
look of a child staring at its guardian. 
In the daylight I saw how seriously his 
misfortune had told on him, and my 
heart sank a little, as I saw that his 
face was so much thinner, his hands so 
much more nervous, and his whole body 
so much wasted. 

“Sleep well? You hâve been at it 
fourteen hours,” he said. “But I was 
afraid you didn’t, because you moaned, 
and swore, and shrieked, in the night, 
sometimes.” 

“I feel fine,” I asserted. “I did 
dream some ; but that doesn’t count.” 

I pretended to be thoughtful. 

“I think I told you, last night, ail 
about the place where the gbld is, and 
that I found Pîtkok’s body as well as 
the Hatchet’s, and that I brought away 
a little of the gold, ail I could bring, on 
account of the weight?” 

“Yes,” he said; “you told me that 
much, and said the gold was in the sied, 
l’d like to see it.” 

“But I didn’t tell you that I got quite 
a little food left by the Sioux.” 

“No!” he said incredulously. “Well, 
that’s the best news of ail.” 

He thought for a moment, and then 
his face twitched with the weakness of 
the man who has sufïered illness, and 
he said ; “Old man, I thought when you 
came in last night that you had been 
starving to death. I couldn’t talk. 
This lump in my throat! That’s why 
the gold you brought back didn’t seem 
'so good. It huit mighty bad to look at 
you when you came in. I had to keep 
right quiet to—well, to keep from blub- 
berin’ like a baby !” 

He had brightened as he talked, as if 
his mind were relieved, but I dared not 
meet his eyes lest he read that lie. Ii 
assumed a gayety I did not feel, and 
brought him the red gold, through 


which he ran his Çngers, pickinç up a 
nugget now and then to inspect it, and 
studying that curious red while I pre- 
pared the breakfast. . It was liberal. I 
resolved to hâve ail I wanted once more 
before I died, no matter what the cost. 
After that I must—I can scarcely write 
now of how my resolution wavered, of 
how cowardly I was, and of how I 
shrank from what must corne. 

“But we must go on—to-day 1” I as¬ 
serted. “We must get back to that 
otlier camp, or we will starve, i«ost cer- 
tainly.” 

“Then we must leave this behind,” he 
asserted, sighing as he dropped the nug- 
gets he had been holding into the black 
pot at his side. 

“Yes,” I assented. But it was an- 
other lie, for I had beconie so filled with 
hatred for that gold, and what it had 
cost, that I had resolved that I would 
return with it or die. “l’il cache it 
somewhere, so that we can get it if ever 
we corne back.” 

“If we corne back? If we corne 
back !” 

His voice had the helpless tones of a 
man whose spirit has been broken b}- 
ail that he has endured, and I knew, 
then, that Kentucky Smith had lived 
through centuries in that time when I 
was absent, as. surely as had I, strug- 
gling always. 

We broke camp at noon. I know it 
was noon when I lifted him to the sied, 
and prepared to say good-by to the 
scene of misfortune, for I looked at my 
watch and wondered how far we could 
travel, Malicula, Barsick, and I, before 
the last light waned. Every hour must 
be made to count. Every mile traveled 
meant that mùch more of a chance to 
live. And God knows I was tired when 
we started, and that had not Kentucky 
Smith, broken, ill, and helpless, been 
there behind me, I would rather hâve 
taken my pistol and put a more merci- 
ful end to the- faithful dogs and myself, 
than hâve attempted it. 

It was that same interminable strug- 
gle, that same interminable sufïering, 
that I had, endured from the time I 
turned my back on the three peaks, now 
so far behind. The frozen méat of a 
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dog, a stringy skeleton, ineat for the 
team, half rations for a man helpless 
and requiring nourishment, and quarter 
rations for myself, were supplies with 
which I faced that-journey, which had 
taken us three days to make when \ve 
assisted eacli other. 

How I lied on that trip ! How the 
cunning of a madness that had become 
constant made me dissemble about my 
share of the food! How many morn- 
ings I arose quietly, and stealthily, and 
weakly, aîid assured him that I had 
breakfasted, when my famished eyes 
followed every mouthful as he con- 
veyed it to his lips ! How I nibbled at 
the moldy dog fish, which I had re- 
served for myself, stealing rather from 
those poor brutes tottering alongside 
me in the trail than from Kentucky 
Smith. 

He told me, long after, that there 
were times when he was afraid of me, 
as I reeled along the trail, singing in a 
cracked voice as I tried to make him 
feel that I was happy and confident. 
He told me long afterward that it took 
us six days to get back to the place 
where we had cached the food left by 
Sparhawk and Royce, and that at the 
last I heard sounds which were not 
audible, and threatened to kill him 
when he tried surreptitiously to lighten 
the load of the red gold. But to me 
much of it is a blank, and instead of 
six days we trailed through eternity, 
with that profanation of French, 
“Mush! Mush on!” always my sole 
thought. 

I do remember this, that for a long 
time we traveled through silence, and 
that I was deathly ill, and that the snow 
was coated with red, which I thought 
was a coating of red gold, and that I 
cursed it, and that at last we saw some- 
thing ahead that I vaguely remembered 
having seen before, as I gave a final 
staggeii, threw the rope from my shoul- 
der, and pitched headlong into the soft 
snow beside our trail. 

The first thing of which I hâve a 
clear recollection is Constantine’s face 
bending over me, and the hot, wonder- 
ful draft of méat broth poured down 
my throat. Of how my clawlike fingers 


seized the edge of the tin kettle, and of 
how I cried like a child, and tried to 
fight for its rétention, as he pulled it 
away from me. 

We were in that ill-fated camp, and 
the days had passed. Constantine had 
at làst got Word that his sister had 
started away Northward with the 
Sioux, and, as it came to him from 
Taninaw, he surmised where they were 
going. He, too, had heard where it 
lay, and had gone to find her. I doubt 
not that in his heart was some other 
hope, that primitive, savage desire that 
never quite leaves the primitive man— 
the thirst for vengeance. 

Patiently he had trailed them to this 
camp, to his sorrow. And there he had 
found her body, and knew that his quest 
for her at least was at an end, and, with 
native reasoning, when he saw the 
cache of food, had concluded that 
sooner or later his enemy, the Hatchet, 
would return. Caribou had crossed his 
trail, and he had an abundance of food, 
and I doubt not would hâve remained 
there, waiting, and waiting, for months, 
had we not corne to tell him that the 
Hatchet was beyond his earthly reach. 
Like ours, his quest was at its end. 

And so, in time, before the snows 
were gone, we turned again toward the 
South. But now it was not so hard, 
for he had many dogs and we had much 
food, and the cold was not so drear, and 
Kentucky was recovering. 

It was in the afternoon and the days 
were already unduly warm, when we 
trailed through the soft snow around 
the bend, and caught our view of Neu- 
cloviat. The snow had been so soft that 
it had clogged and delayed us, and the 
daylight was long, for the sun had re- 
turned to the North to bring the melt- 
ing of the blanket, the breaking of the 
ice, the songs of the birds and wild 
fowl flying to their breeding grounds, 
and the brilliancy of spring. For hours 
we had skirted the edges of the river, 
fearing at any time to see dark cracks 
outlined on its surface. Water was gur- 
gling here and there from the entering 
streams, and so it was with great relief 
that we saw the camp. 

A group of men stood in front of the 
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trading post, vvhose door was open, and 
called to others in surprise at finding 
any one still traveling. They ran down 
the bank as we approached, and first of 
ail I heard 0an’s voice bellowing a wel- 
come, mixed with scathing accusations 
of désertion to conceal his happiness. 
Kentucky hobbled oflf the sied with his 
crutch, and Cavanaugh took hold of my 
arm. 

“You’ve been there?” he questioned, 
and there was not quite an interrogation 
in his voice. 

“Yes,” I said, and I could not re¬ 
press a shudder. 

“Tell me about it to-night,” he said, 
putting a finger to his lips, and I under- 
stood and acquiesced. 

We talked at randoin with those 
around, and Dan and I at last got into 
the corner of the post alone. 

“Tom,” he said, “what made you do 
it ? Are you dafïy ?.” 

“Dan,” I said, “1 found it. It’s there, 
lots of it, the red gold.” 

For a full minute he looked at me, 
and then rêached up and ran his Angers 
along the edges of my hair. 

“And it ran threads of white through 
there, didn’t it, old pardner! And it 
stole twenty years from the sluice boxes 
of your life! And so, for me, it can 
stay there. We hâve gold, honest gold, 
bright and yellow, in our own ground. 
More than you and Fil ever want. I 
struck it four days after you left, and 
for weeks there hasn’t been a day when 
there were less than twenty or thirty 
men workin’ on the daim.” 

“But, Dan,” I said, “1 don’t think I 
ought to be in on that. I went away. I 
didn’t help. It ought to be ail yours. 
l’ve got some of the red gold—^maybe 
ten thousand dollars’ w'orth.” 

“Fil hâve none of it!” he roared. 
“Fm afraid of it. It ain’t no good! 
It’s under a curse, as sure as there’s a 
God! Give it to Kentuck, Tom, and be 
my pardner. Fve always figured you 
as in half, just the same, and just as 
you figured me in for half of what 
you’d find away ofï up there.” 

He suddenly caught me by both arms, 
and looked down into my eyes. His 


voice lowered, and was tender as a 
woman’s : 

“1 know one reason why you went, 
Tom. You wouldn’t hâve done it, I 
hâve a notion, if it hadn’t been that you 
thought about me and what I told you. 
Ain’t that so?” 

I held my tongue. He knew. He 
gave me a slap on the back that almost 
toppled me over. 

“That’s settled 1” he declared. 
“There’ll be no more talk about that 
part of it. You’re to give what you 
brought back to Kentuck. If it makes 
you feel' any better, we’ll dope it ont 
that we three own the red-gold daim 
together, and will go for it if it ever 
strikes .us that we need it. But now 
you’re my same old pardner, and there’s 
gold enough cached in that safe in the 
corner over there, so I ain’t thinkin’ 
you’ll try again for the other.” 

Outside, Constantine was throwing 
ofï Kentuck’s and my things. The 
idlers had turned their attention to an 
excited argument farther up the Street, 
in front of the Horn Spoon, which now 
seemed to me like a scene from a past 
life. I carried in the heavy burden of 
red that I had clung to through ail 
those desperate leagues, and asked Cav¬ 
anaugh to put it in his safe. He did so 
with a wry face, as if hating its sight. 
I was to see it but once more. 

“There’s Kentuck, askin’ Windy Jim 
if he can use his cabin till he gets some 
other place to bunk,” Dan’s voice 
growled behind me. “Go tell him. now. 
He must feel bad at havin’ nothin’, poor 
cuss !” I 

I went up and waited until Jim had 
assured him that he was welcome, and 
then hastened to join the crowd farther 
up that turgid line of cabins forming 
the water front. 

“Kentuck,” I said, when we were 
alone, “I always told you that half of 
whatever I got beonged to Dan ; so Dan 
and you and I are still pardners in that 
daim back ofï in the Nortli.” 

“Me? Not me!” he asserted. “You 
found it. It’s yours.” 

I did not heed him. 

“Dan has struck it while I was gone. 
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I don’t need any of the red gold. So 
l’m going to make you take what we 
brought out. There must be about ten' 
thousand dollars’ worth. It will be 
enough for you to—well, to carry out 
what you want to do.” 

He looked at me in a puzzled way, 
leaning on his crutch. 

“What I want to do? I don’t quite 
get you. What do you mean ?” 

“To marry Bessie.” The words came 
with difficulty, and slow. 

He leaned back and laughed, while I 
stood, open-mouthed. 

“Marry Bessie! Never thought of 
such a thing! Besides, l’m engaged to 
a girl down in Kentucky, and she knows 
it! She’s a bully littîe pal. She’s the 
only real sister I ever had, is Bessie !” 

I rubbed my hands over my eyes, and 
for an instant believed that the madness 
of that far North still befogged me. I 
stammered when I spoke, and the 
words were jumbled. 

“But I saw her kiss you—and you 
held her in your arms—and you kissed 
her—that day when the mail came in— 
and you had a letter in your hand— 
then !’.’^ 

Agafn he laughed, and then sobered 
to-a rare gravity. 

“What a fool I am, never to hâve 
quite understood, and I wondered a 
heap about it, too, when there was noth- 
in’ else to do. That letter was from my 
brother. He’s a big insane specialist 
out in the States, and he was answerin’ 
a letter of mine that I never told her 
about, in which I put old Bill’s case up 
to him. Never did so much writin’ 
about how a man acted in my life! 
And he wrote back that there was still 
a chance for Bill, and that, if he could 
bave him brought out, he might pull 
him around and straighten him out. 
And when I read the letter to Bessie, 
she just naturally flung her arms around 
me, and said: ‘You dear thing! If I 


wasn’t in love with Tom, l’d marry 
you !’ ” 

I could not answer. I was too hur- 
ried. I was too far away ! I was run- 
ning up the hill to the cabin of hope, 
and—well, I was not at Cavanaugh’s to 
tell him the story until quite late ! 

They are scattered now, after ail 
these years. Càvanaugh is gone on that 
last, long trail, and may Heaven rest 
him! Faithful in life to the daughter 
of the woman he loved, he was faithful 
in death, and she inherited ail that he 
had to give, even to the last red nug- 
gets from his safe, and perhaps, al- 
though he left a modest fortune, they 
were the most prized, for in them was 
our story. Kentuck cornes to see us 
once in a while, with his brother, to 
whom, even when dying, Bill Wilton 
was grateful for his last years of life, 
the life that held so much that was a 
blank. 

Dan and I pass slow and soft lives up 
here in the Sierras, and each year the 
mine pays us well, and we are not eager 
for more. Particularly is this so with 
me, when Bessie tells me that she is 
content, and I am reminded of the long, 
bitter trail by Malicula and Barsick, 
sleeping the sleep of the aged on our 
porch. 

It is still there, somewhere off up in 
that far North, a reef of gold, red gold, 
gold the color of blood, as if the blood 
of ail those who sought it had stained it 
deep down into the frozen soil, and had 
warmed to perpétuai warmth the waters 
that flow across it from the spring at 
the foot of the three peaks. But from 
it I daim nothing, not 'even a hope, a 
desire, or a curiosity. Cursed or not, it 
holds no thrall on me, and I want none 
of it. Is there anything in the supersti¬ 
tion surrounding it, as it lies there, red 
and gleaming? That, too, I do not 
know. But of its story and what it 
cost those w'ho knew of it, I hâve told. 
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ICHELE GOULET’S red and 
shining nose sparkled glori- 
ously in the dim lights of his 
Montreal café. He sat, cross- 
legged, on one end of his little bar, with 
three glasses of dripped absinth by his 
side, for this was an unusual occasion— 
the annual raffle of the month of No- 
vember. 

“Aha!” laughed old Goulet, giilping 
his absinth qujte recklessly and flinging 
a hiige turkey into the center of the 
crowd, where it was caught by a beard- 
ed giant, “fowl number nine goes to 
François Lenoir. Good. A fine bird 
to a fine bird. And now fowl number 
ten. Blindfold me once more.” 

François Lenoir, with his prize over 
his shoulder, pushed his way toward 
the bar. “One instant. Père Goulet,” 
he exclaimed, “the treat, it is of me.” 

He was quite right. It was. The 
crowd, bright-eyed with many treats, 
surged forward. Only two men held 
back. These two men stood in a dark 
corner of the dingy little place. Fran¬ 
çois tossed a magnificent look toward 
the two, and beckoned. 

One of the two, Jurgens by name, 
merely shook his head. The other man 
gave no sign. He merely watched 
Jurgens. Suddenly he touched Jurgens 
on the arm. 

“You are like me,” he said, “you do 
not drink.” 

Jimmy Jurgens turned his young and 
boyish countenance upon the stranger. 
“I might drink fast enough,” he re- 
turned, “but I haven’t got time. I wish 


old Goulet’d hurry up. l’m waiting for 
my bird.” 

The stranger smiled. “Which bird?” 
he asked. 

“The qnly one that’s left,” said Jim- 
my Jurgens. “Turkey number ten.” 

The stranger smiled again. “You call 
it your bird ?” he ventured. 

Jimmy exhibited a bit of pasteboard. 
“My number is thirteen,” he said sober- 
ly. “How can I lose?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 
“How can you win ?” he queried. 

V Jimmy scowled. He shifted the bur- 
den of his muscular young body from 
one foot to the other. “l’ve always won 
with it so far; and, beside, l’ve had a 
run of confounded bad luck, qnd it’s 
due to turn, that’s ail.” 

The stranger leaned against the wall. 
“Bad luck?” he asked. 

“Ah,” said Jimmy, “the strike at the 
paper mill—L’Hommedieu’s—^yoü know 
about it, maybe?” 

The other man ‘seemed puzzled. 
“Funny. I shouldn’t hâve taken you 
for a Canuck. I sized you up as com¬ 
ing from the States.” 

“Right,” returned Jimmy. “I do. 
Corne from Halcyon, New York.” 

At that instant there was a commotion 
at the crazy little bar. The crowd fell 
back, and became instantly silent. 

Old Goulet, still cross-legged—he had 
been a tailor once—held up his hand. 

“Attention—one and ail !” he cried. 

A handkerchief was tied tightly • 
across his eyes. Some one passed a lit¬ 
tle wooden box in front of him. He 
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thrust his hand inside, fumbled about, 
and drew it out. Between bis Angers 
he held a slip of folded paper. He 
brushed from his eyes the bandage, set- 
tled his glasses into place, and took an- 
other sip of absinth. 

“Now we shall see what we shall 
see,” he said. 

“Ah,” murmured Jimmy JurgenS, 
“an’ you’ve got to see thirteen.” 

“Attention !” exclaimed Goulet, in his 
high voice, as he unfolded the- slip of 
paper. “The fortunate winner of the 
fowl finale—is the holder of tick-et 
numbaire—gar”—^he grinned deliberate- 
ly, pretending to be unable to make it 
out—the resuit being a dramatic pause 
that quickened the tension to the break- 
ing point—“gar. What is the matter 
with me? Do I go blind? Numbaire 
■—numbaire-” 

“Thirteen,” cried Jimmy Jurgens, 
quite unable to contain himself. The 
crowd laughed, but immediately so- 
bered. 

“Aha,” laughed old Goulet, “I hâve 
it! It is thir-ty, not thirteen. You 
were too soon, my friend.” 

Jimmy grunted in despair. As 
Jacques Desparde, the last of the lucky 
winners, was hustled up to the bar to 
get his prize, and pracfically to pay for 
it in treats, Jimmy slouched out of the 
door, and stood without, blinking into 
the night. 

“Hang the luck !” growled Jimmy. “I 
just naturally had to hâve that turkey, 
an’ I was sure of gettin’ it. When a 
man has got to hâve a turkey, he’s got 
to hâve it, that’s ail.” 

“You hâve" got to hâve a turkey, 
then,” said a voice in his ear. 

Jimmy started. He had not noted 
that the stranger had followed him. 
Yet here he was, a dim shadow at Jim- 
my’s side. 

Jimmy exploded into confidences. 
“Bo,” said Jimmy, in the vernacular 
of the States, “let me tell you how it is. 
I never break a promise. You see? 
Well, the last time I wrote down to the 
States—it was before the strike—I 
wrote to Rosalie-” 

“Rosalie?” queried the stranger. 

“My girl,” Jimmy went on doggedly, 


for he had to tell somebody about it— 
“my girl, and I said : ‘Rosalie,’ I said, 
‘l’m Corning home for Thanksgiving, 
and you can tell your ma that she 
needn’t lay herself out. The cost of liv- 
ing is too high,’ I said. ‘l’il fetch you 
the biggest Canadian turkey that I can 
find,’ I said. 

He paused, and drew his hand across 
his eyes. 

“Yes?” suggested the other man. 

“Well, that ain’t ail. I made a fool 
of myself. I said to Rosalie that I had 
the best, blamedest kind of a job up 
here at L’Hommedieu’s paper works— 
and that when I came down' Thanks¬ 
giving I was going to bring lier back— 
her and the old lady. Understand?” 

The stranger nodded sympathetically. 
“You were going to see that you had 
much to be thankful for, eh? A bride 
and a mother-in-law.” 

Jimmy gritted his teeth. “And then 
this here strike. It’s broke me, and it’s 
made me break my promises to a girl 
that l’ve never disappointed. Do you 
see me bringing her back here next 
week? Do you see me taking back a 
turk? Say, look a here, stranger, hon- 
est .Injun, d’ye know what I came down 
to? Me, Jimmy Jurgens, that’s never 
out of a good job! Hard pan I came 
to. And when I counted up, what did 
I hâve? My fare home—ail right. My 
meals home—ail right. What else ? 
Just an even half dollar, bo. Think of 
that. That’s why I took a chance on 
Goulet. That’s why I thought I couldn’t 
lose. You can’t buy a five-dollar turkey 
with half a dollar any other way-” 

The stranger looked at his watch. 
“You can’t buy a five-dollar turkey that 
way, Mr.—er—Jurgens,” he said, jerk- 
ing his thumb toward the interior of 
Michèle Goulet’s place. “For, listen— 
a Word in your ear. l’ve got a hunch 
—a positive hunch, you understand, that 
Gouîet’s ten turkeys go, not by chance, 
but by design, to ten picked men-” 

“What ten picked men?”-asked Jim¬ 
my, aghast. 

“Mike Goulet’s ten best customers.” 
returned the stranger, as he turned the 
corner and disappeared from sight. 

Jimmy Jurgens, shrugging his shoul- 
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ders at fate, slouched slowly down the 
Street. He noted by the tower clock 
that he had two hours’ time to catch 
the boat for home. 

“Gee!” sighed Jimmy Jurgens, “only 
a few more days to turkey day, and no 
turkey and no money, and no wife and 
no job. l’ve got a bunch of things to be 
thankful for—I don’t think. Cuss the 
luck!” 

He brought up, ail standing, before a 
brilliantly hghted poultry shop. Here, 
instead of ten turkeys, there were hun- 
dreds—big, little, fat, slim, but ail good 
—and Jimmy knew good turkeys when 
he saw them. He stood and watched— 
watched sleek, well-fed purchasers get 
out of sleighs and waddle in, and pick 
out heavy, sleek, well-fed birds, just like 
themselves; watched the purveyor tuck 
the birds away under lap robes, and 
watched the customers dash off amid a 
shower of snow to the tune of merry 
sleigh bells. 

“Cuss the luck!” repeated Jimmy 
Jurgens. 

He had uttered this pleasing senti¬ 
ment aloud for the twentieth time, when 
a man brushed against him, wheeled 
about, angrily at first, and then uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re 
going?” growled Jimmy. “It ain’t my 
fault. It’s yours.” 

The other man looked at him sharply. 
His anger cooled. He nodded pleasant- 
ly. “I beg pardon,” he exclaimed, “but 
you’re one of L’Hommedieu’s strikers, 
are you not?” 

Jimmy nodded. “I had to be,” he 
returned. “The committee said: ‘Go 
out,’ and I had to go.” 

The other man—a tall, bluff, com- 
manding-looking man he was, and fairly 
well dressed—shook his head sympa- 
thetically. “Bad season of the year, I 
admit,” he went on, “but-” 

“Maybe,” said Jurgens resentfully, 
“you’re one of the committee.” 

The other man did not answer the 
question. He merely pursued the con¬ 
versation in his own way. “It has 
been,” he said, speaking in précisé tones 
that somewhat belied his bulk and his 
bluff appearance, “the custom of 


L’Hommedieu, at this season, to give 
each employée a turkey to take home.” 

“That’s the custom in the States,” 
conceded Jimmy ; “but l’ve been at 
L’Hommedieu’s only for about ten 
months. Ail right. What then? He 
ain’t handin’ out turkeys to his strikers, 
is he?” 

The bluff individual smiled. “Hard- 
ly,” he returned; “but the committee 
has seen fit to keep up the practice in 
his stead.” 

Jimmy stared at him agape. “You 
don’t mean to say,” he gasped, “that 
l’ve got a turkey coming to me?” 

The other seized him by the arm. 
“You corne with me,” he said. 

For blocks they walked in silence, 
now uphill, now down, now in the full 
glare of \vell-lighted streets, now 
through dark and dingy alleys. Finally 
the big man halted. 

“This,” he announced, in a low voice, 
“is headquarters for the distribution.” 

He held Jimmy Jurgens in his grasp 
for one instant, while he took a swift 
and furtive look up and down the nar- 
row thoroughfare. 

“Now,” he whispered, suddenly push- 
ing Jimmy into the doorway, “corne 
with me.” 

Jimmy blindly obeyed. Half dragged 
by the other man, and half groping his 
own way along, he crept through the 
black passageway. Once more he was 
halted, and his companion rapped 
sharply on a door. He rapped twice, 
then waited, then rapped twice again. 

Some one inside a room crossed the 
floor and approache4 the door. 

“Well?” said a voice, and Jimmy 
started, for it was a woman’s voice—a 
low, sweet, well-modulated voice. 

His companion audibly twisted the 
handle of the door. “L’Hommedieu,” 
he said. 

It seemed, somehow, a password, for 
the door opened, and they went in. 

Jimmy Jurgens blinked in the glare 
of the light. Once in, he turned to his 
escort. 

“You—^you’re not L’Hommedieu,” he 
said suspiciously. “l’ve seen L’Hom¬ 
medieu, and l’ve never seen you be¬ 
fore.” 
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“Who said I vvas L’Hommedieu ?” 
queried the other. 

“You said so just now,” answered 
Jimmy, referring to the password. 

But his escort onlj- smiled, and closed 
the door and locked it. 

Kor the first time, -Jimmy looked 
aboiu the room—^looked more particu- 
larly at the woman in the room. Save 
for Jimmy and his new-found friend, 
she vvas alone. She had retreated to a 
little table upon which stood a student’s 
lamp, with a green shade above it —& 
green shade which threrv most of the 
room into darkness. 

‘‘You are Mr. Jurgens,” said a lovv 
voice—the woman’s. 

Jimmy started. He looked intently at 
her. She was very beautiful in his eyes 
—a slender, well-set-up woman, with a 
well-poised head and pleasant, frank, 
brown eyes. She was dressed in a 
tight-fitting dress of dark material. 

He had never seen her before. He 
had neveb seen this bluff stranger be¬ 
fore. Yet, somehow, they knew him— 
the woman was repeating his name de- 
liberately, incisively- 

“You are Mr. Jurgens, of Halcyori, 
New York ? You are one of the strikers 
at L’Hommedieu’s ? You are going 
home—^back to the States—^back to the 
States?” . 

“Yes,” blurted out Jimmy suddenly. 
“Right. l’m Jurgens. l’m a striker, ail 
right-” 

He stopped. His eyes fell upon a 
huge twenty-five-^und turkey that was 
reposing on a chair. It was better than 
any of the ten at Goulet’s. 

“And,” persisted the woman gently, 
“you are going home—^back to the 
States ?” 

Jimmy nodded, his eyes still on the 
fowl. “Bet your life, miss, that l’m 
going back to the States-” 

“Wait !” cried the woman. “How do 
you know that I am ‘miss’ ?” 

She seemed to make a point of it, 
somehow; and Jimmy stammered his 
apologies. “I sliould hâve said 
‘missus,’ ” he explained. He drew from 
his pocket his steamer and railroad com¬ 
bination ticket, and exhibited them. 


Why he did it, he didn’t know, but she 
seemed, somehow, to expect it. 

“By the way,” said the bluff individ- 
ual at the door, “we may be keeping 
Mr. Jurgens—if he’s going home to- 
night.” 

“I am,” said Jimmy, his eyes now 
upon the turkey, and now upon the 
woman at the table; “but l’ve got lots 
of time. What did you want of me, 
ma’am?” 

The woman did not answer right 
away. She sat for a moment staring 
into space, biting her lips, thinking 
hard. Finally she tossed her head. 

“Good friend,” she exclaimed, to the 
bluff* individual, “will you do the honors, 
if you please ?” 

The other man strode to a cupboard 
in the corner and threw open a door. 
Jimmy caught a glimpse of a number 
of bulging paper bags. Almost imme- 
diately the big man shut the cupboard 
door and swung himself about; and, 
with that motion, he swung upon the 
table one of the largest birds that 
Jimmy Jurgens had ever gazed upon. 

“A little token of esteem,” trilled the 
lady, .“from the committee to Mr. 
James Jurgens, striker of L’Homme¬ 
dieu’s.” 

Jimmy’s breath was taken away al¬ 
most. “R’-s—it ain’t for me,” he cried. 

“Eor no one else,” replied the lady ; 
and Jimmy thought he detected the least 
bit of French accent in her voice, 
though at the start he had taken hér 
for one from the States. “It is yourS' 
■—to eat—to do with as you will.” 

Jimmy stood stupidly rpgarding it. 
Then coyly he placed his hand upon* it 
—pinched it to see if it was real. 

“It’s a sure good bird,” he said. Sud¬ 
denly he started. “Why,” he went on, 
“it’s fixed up just like the raffled fowls 
at Goulet’s.” 

“Is it?” queried the lady. “How is 
it—and who is Goulet?” 

Jimmy explained. “Goulet’s had 
these four rosettes of tissue paper 
stuck on—just like this. Two on the 
breast and two on the legs. Just like 
Goulet’s ; only there wasn’t a bird there 
that was as big as this. This ihust be 
a thirty-pounder if it weighs an ounce.” 
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“Twenty-seven pounds,” said the big 
man pleasantly. He, too, placed his 
hand upon the bird in some sort of 
huge caress ; and, in so doing, he turned. 
over in full view a tag upon its leg. 
At the sight of the tag, Jurgens drew 
back. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “this" bird did 
corne from Goulet’s, after ail !” 

So it would seem, for the tag was one 
of Goulet’s tags, such as he reserved to 
tie upon quart packages, and upon cases, 
and upon hampers, when he sold hamp- 
ers, if ever. 

“But,” persisted Jimmy, “there waS 
not a bird like this at Goulet’s.” 

The big man shrugged his shoulders. 
“This may be the eleventh bird,” he 
said. 

It was some time later when Jimmy, 
mystified but happy, left the place. The 
big man escorted him, quite cautiously, 
to the entrance of the dark thorough- 
fare. 

“You hâve just time to catch the 
boat,” he said to Jimmy, as they parted. 

And Jimmy traveled in a bee line, so 
far as was possible, for his wharf. 

But, strange to say, he traveled not 
alone. Quite unknown to him, no 
sooner had he left the dark alleyway— 
no sooner had he plunged down the 
Street toward his destination, than two 
shadows detached themselves from 
other shadows, and followed him—stop- 
ping when he stopped, going on when 
he went on. 

Once only, as he turned the corner, 
did a strange thing happen. Jimmy 
came face to face, not with the lady, not 
with the big, bluff individual—but with 
the stranger he had encountered in 
Goulet’s café. 

“Hello !” cried Jimmy, in delight. 

The other looked at him quite blank- 
ly. “1 beg your pardon, sir.” 

Jimmy grunted with pleasure. ‘T’m 
the duck who held thirteen in Mike 
Goulet’s place.” 

The stranger laughed with him. 
“Sure you are,” he said; “and what 
hâve you there? I thought you missed 
bird number ten.” 

“This,” said Jitpmy, “is bird number 
eleven.” 


The stranger walked with him quite 
openly until they reached a dark spot 
in the Street. Then he halted. “Friend,” 
he said, “will you do me a favor, if you 
please ?” 

“Sure,” replied Jimmy, wondering. 

“Kindly go on ahead of me,” went 
on the stranger, “as though you were 
alone. Another thing. No matter 
when or where you see me to-night, or 
any time, please do not speak to me, nor 
recognize me. It is a strange request, 
but quite important. Do you mind?” 

“Not at ail,” said Jimmy. He swung 
on his heel and disappeared into the 
darkness. When he turned about and 
looked behind him, his erstwhile friend 
had disappeared. 

As Jimmy stepped aboard the gang- 
plank a short time afterward, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that the stranger 
of the Goulet café might possibly hâve 
some unknown, mysterious connection 
with the big man and the handsome 
woman of the committee room. 

The more he thought about it, the 
more everything became clear; and he 
felt a little angry over it at that. Un- 
doubtedly the stranger of the café was 
a philanthropist—undoubtedly he was 
accustomed to do good in secret, and he 
had tried to do Jimmy good. Jimmy 
had wanted a turkey. The stranger had 
furnished it—in his own way. And he 
had carefully avoided any connection 
with it, too—and the possibility of any 
thanks. 

“Wouldn’t hâve taken it if l’d known 
it was charity,” grumbled Jimmy to 
himself. He felt unaccountably like one 
of the poor that the religions papers 
always talk about. 

“This turk is going to taste like a 
mission home,” he said. 

But at that instant somebody clapped 
him on the back. “Hey,” cried a génial 
voice ; “see you’re one of Goulet’s lucky 
ten.” 

This remark emanated from another 
total stranger; but Jinuny was glad to 
respond to it. “I sure won out—a 
thirty-pounder, too.” 

But, from the instant that the 
steamer c^st-off from her dock, Jimmy 
felt extremely uncomfortable. It 
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seemed to him constantly as though he 
were being watc4ied. Time and again 
he would tum suddenly to the right or 
left, and find some one staring him in 
the face. This some one invariably was 
buttoned up to the chin for the cold, 
and usually wore a slouch hat. 

“Just looking at the bird,” such an 
individual . would say, and slouch away. 

Jimmy finally turned into the lower 
cabifi with the crowd. He had no 
berth ; and it was his privilège to sit up 
ail night, or to lie down upon the floor. 

For a long while he sat up, his head 
nodding wearily over his huge bird, 
which he kept tightly clasped in his 
arms, to prevent its being filched. 
Drowsy and drowsier he grew, lulled 
by the motion of the boat, and by the 
steady sighs and groans of the piston 
rods. In his dreams, some one seemed 
to be tugging at his coat—tugging—tug- 
ging- 

“Wake up!’’ something seemed to 
whisper in his ear. 

He woke up—with a start. But there 
was no one whispering—there was no 
one tugging at his coat. The huge bird, 
it is true, was slipping from his grasp 
—a grasp which he renewed. And 
then- 

“By George!” cried Jimmy softly to 
himself. 

For there, wide awake and staring 
steadily into Jimmy’s eyes, and lying 
prone upon the floor not fifteen feet 
away, was the big man of the committee 
■ room ! 

“What’s he doing here?” cried Jimmy 
to himself. 

But the big man never winked an eye- 
lid. He turned over on the other side, 
and groaned, and began to snore gently 
like the rest. And Jimmy, wondering, 
slipped into slumberland once more. 

After a while, he found his se»t un- 
comfortable, and gently dropped to the 
floor, and lay there full length. 

He slept for a long, long while ; and 
it was well into the morning when he 
woke, though still dark. The oil lamps 
had burned a bit low. Jimmy felt of his 
huge bird, to be sure it was safe. And 
then he looked toward the spot where 
the big man had been resting. 


The man was gone. 

“Funny note,” thought Jimmy. 

He made up his mind that he had 
merely dreamed of the presence of this 
man upon the boat. The more he 
thought about it, the more he was sure 
it was a dream. His glance traveled 
over the forms of every sleeper—^there 
was none to answer the description. 
Jimmy yawned. He looked dreamily 
at the dock on the stairway, at the gilt 
décorations on the gallery rail- 

And then his brain reeled. For there, 
in the gallery above, leaniqg over the 
rail, clad in a long cloak that enveloped 
her from head to foot, was the woman 
of the night before—the lady of the 
strikers’ committee room. 

She was looking—not at him, but at 
the turkey by his side ; looking quite in- 
tently. A movement on his part caught 
her eye, and she looked him full in the 
face. Then, suddenly placing her fin- 
ger at her lips, she turned, and disap- 
peared. 

“Well, of ail the queer notes !” 
thought Jimmy. “I believe they’re 
afraid l’il drink this turkey «p instead 
of eating it.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy Jurgens to Rosa¬ 
lie and Rosalie’s mother, as he stamped 
into their little four-room house in 
Halcyon the next evening, “I said Fd 
fetch you a turkey as was a turkey, and 
here he is.” 

Rosalie’s mother inspected it discreet- 
ly, while Rosalie crept—as only Rosalie 
knew how—into the arms of Jimmy 
Jurgens. _ , 

“l’ve waited for you a long, long 
while, Jimmy,” said Rosalie. Her hand, 
a soft, warm little hand, crept up about 
Jimmy’s neck. “l’m glad—^glad— 
glad- 

“This is a turkey, Jimmy,” said Rosa¬ 
lie’s mother. “Where in ail did you get 
a bird like that ?” 

“Up^ where they grow ’em,” re- 
sponded Jimmy; “and I paid a fortune 
for him, too—a small fortime, I tell 
yôu-” 

He stopped. “What’s that?” he ex- 
claimed, 

It was a strange sound—coming from 
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without. A swishing sound, as of a 
sudden rush of wind. 

“Sounded like a machine,” said 
Rosalie. 

“Didn’t make noise enough,” re- 
marked Jimmy. 

“Listen !” echoed Rosalie’s mother. 
“What is that?” 

Jimmy strode to the door, and opened 
it. Then he started back. In the light 
of the lamp, tall and slender in the open 
door, there stood a \vbman —the woman 
of the committee room. 

“What do you want?” asked Jimmy, 
recoiling. 

The woman’s eyes fixed themselves, 
first upon Jimmy, and then upon the 
bird upon the table. Jimmy’s glance 
went beyond her, into the road, where, 
in the dim shadows, there stood a motor 
car, silent and without lights. 

Rosalie and her mother stood trans- 
fixed. The woman in the doorway sud- 
denly swayed and covered her hands 
wilh her eyes. She would hâve fallen 
save for some one who stood behind her 
—a man. This man caught her deftly, 
dragged her to a chair—left her there, 
and darted back and closed the door. 

“1 want Jurgens,” said this man. 

Jimmy recoiled. “You!” gasped Jim¬ 
my. It was the stranger who had ac- 
costed him in Goulet’s. 

“Yes—me,” went on the man crisply. 
“You remember me, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Jimmy; “and you told 
me—not to speak to you.” 

The man jerked his head. “That’s 
ail over now,” he said. “The point is— 
do you know this woman?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jimmy, awestruck. 

Rosalie and her mother turned upon 
Jimmy Jurgens. “Who is this woman?” 
they inquired. 

“I don’t know,” faltered Jimmy. 
“That’s what I want to know myself.” 

The man stepped to the table. “Fil 
tell you who she is,” he said, “in just 
half a minute. We’ll see whether she 
tells the truth.” 

He whipped from his pocket a sharp, 
small hunting knife. He seized the 
twenty-seven-pound turkey by the 
breast bone. Swiftly he drew from its 
flesh the four tissue-paper rosettes that 


still clung to it. Then cautiously he 
inserted the point of his sharp knife 
in the small hole left by the skewer that 
held the rosette ; and, with a short, swift 
swish, he laid bare a luscious bit of 
uncooked white méat. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, with a sight of 
satisfaction, “she’s right! Here they 
are.” 

He turned to Rosalie. “Hâve you got 
a spoon?” he asked. 

Rosalie, wondering, brought him one. 
He inserted it in the incision he had 
made, and, in another instant, he had 
turned out upon the surface of the oil- 
cloth-covered table a dozen large-sized 
bits of glittering glass. 

“What are those ?” asked Jimmy. 

“Diamonds,” said the man at the 
table, making another incision, using his 
spoon, and once more turning out a 
dozen gems. Twice more he performed 
this délicate operation. His eyes glit- 
tered as he glanced upon the stones. 

“Ail of the first water, too !” he cried, 
with a strange, exultant ring in his 
voice. 

“How did they get there?” queried 
Jurgens. 

The man jerked his thumb toward the 
woman. “She did it,” he said. “In- 
jected them—through a tube, just like 
ou would inject morphine. I suspected 
er. Somebody whispered ‘Turkey’ in 
my ear—and I watched ‘turkeys.’ ” 

“And who is she?” asked Rosalie of 
Jimmy, with a tinge of uncertain jeal- 
ousy in her voice. 

Jimmy did not answer. 

The stranger of Goulet’s did. “She 
is a thief—I àm a jeweler of—of Can¬ 
ada. She—my private secretary—book- 
keeper. She stole these, and thought 
she could make a get-away. I followed 
—suspected. Here I am.” 

Jimmy touched the woman on the 
shoulder in spite of Rosalie. “Is—is 
this true?” he stammered. 

The woman still hid her face. “Yes,” 
she answered, in a voice vibrant with 
some émotion, possibly shame, “it is.” 

“Ail right, sir,” said Jimmy. “She 
gave me the turkey, and if the goods 
were yours and she says so, why, take 
them along. l’m glad you’ve got ’em. 
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I thought tliere was a nigger in the 
woodpiïe somewhere.” 

The stranger pocketed his gems, gave 
the trembling woman his reluctant sup¬ 
port, and half led, half pushed her out 
of the door. 

Jimmy held the door wide open for 
them ; and, as he peered into the dark- 
ness, he thought he recognized the burly 
figure in the chauffeur’s saat. At that 
distance, in the darkness, it seemed as 
though the driver of the car were the 
big, Wufï confederate—^yes, that must be 
the naine—confederate of the lady of 
the night before. Obeying a sudden 
impulse, he darted out and peered into 
the driver’s face. 

“Say, you-” he began. But at that 

instant the other man dragged the wom¬ 
an into the machine, clutched her wrists 
tightly, and nudged the big man with 
his elbow. 

“Go on!” he cried, in a low voice. 
“Good-by.” 

“Say,” cried Jimmy, “you haven’t any 
lights.” 

“Good-by,” cried the man agairi. Iri 
an instant, the car leaped into life, sped 
down the dark road, and was lost to 
sight. 

Jimmy came slowly back to the 
house. “What is the big chap driving 
for?” he said wonderingly. “He—^he 
must be a thief, too—^he must-” 

But by this time Rosalie and her 
mother were confronting him. “You 
said,” they demanded, “that she gave 
you the turkey—when—where—how 
did it-” 

Jimmy threw up his hands. “l’il tell 
you everything,” he cried. 

“You had better,” incisively ex- 
claimed Rosalie. 

He held his head in his hands. “It’s 
this way,” he said dejectedly. “I wasn’t 
going to tell you until after to-mdrrow. 
I didn’t want to spoil a holiday, but 
now I-” 

“Wait a minute,” cried Rosalie’s 
mother, in alarm. “What is thatf” 

“Another automobile,” said Jimmy. 
“Wait till it stops its noise, and l’il tell 
you.” 

But the machine, with a grating sound 
that sent the chill into their bones, drew 


up swiftly before the house, ,and there 
was a loud rat-tat on the. door. An 
instant later, a businesslike individual 
was showing them a shield attached to 
his suspender. 

“United States Secret Service,” he 
explained. “We hâve traced two men 
and a woman to this town—in fact, to 
this house. Where are they hid ?” 

“Hid nowhere,” said Jimmy ; “they’ve 
just gone.” 

The officer looked Jimmy squarely in 
the face. “Are you telling me the 
truth?” he demanded. 

“Sure,” replied Jimmy. “They’vc 
just speeded up the road.” 

The Secret Service man never looked 
at the bird upon the table, though after- 
ward he heard ail about it. He blew on 
his whistl'e, and Lighthipe, the local 
constable, darted in. 

“Mr. Constable,” said the Secret 
Service man, “are these people ail O. 
K.?” 

“Right as a trivet,” said the constable, 
“ni take an oath on that. Known ’em 
for years.” 

“Ail right,” said Secret Service, “then 
we’ll toddle on.” He glanced sharply at 
Rosalie, her mother, and again at Jimmy 
Jurgens. 

“You know who these people were?” 
he asked. 

Jimmy answered. “The woman was 
a thief, and the other chap had caught 
her. Fortunately he got the goods.” 

Secret Service snorted. “Thief!” he 
cried, pausing on the threshold. “There 
ain’t a thief among that crowd. Just 
guess again.” 

“Give it up,” said Jimmy.' 

“Those,” said the Secret Service man 
superciliously, “are the slickest smug- 
glers—diamond smugglers—in exist¬ 
ence. New York is too hot for them 
just now—^they hâve to take the long 
way around Canada and across the line. 
Their name is Logerot.” 

It was after the preliminary examina¬ 
tion at the United States Commission- 
ers next morning—^the examination of 
Jimmy Jurgens, for the Logerots had 
escaped so far, and after Jinnny had 
been discharged on his own recog- 
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nizance for his innocent part in the 
affair—that the postmaster called to him . 
as he passed with Rosalie. 

“Telegram for you, Jim,” said the 
postmaster, handing it ont. 

Jimmy Jurgens took it, and tore it 
open eagerly. Then he grabbed Rosalie 
in his arms—right in the middle of the 
road, and danced her about in glee. 

“Jérusalem! Just look at that!” he' 
said. 

Rosalie read the telegram. 

Strike settled. Report ready for work 
Monday. Committee. 

That was ail it said. 


“1 didn’t even know there’d been a 
strike, Jimmy!” she exclaimed. 

“Something I was holding back till 
after to-day,” he said. 

Three hours later, under the génial 
influence of white méat, dark méat, 
dressing, gravy, and cranberry sauce, 
and lots of crisp, brown skin, Jimmy 
darted an amorous glance toward his 
fiancée. 

“Well,” he said jocularly, “the gems 
I smuggled over ain’t a màrker to the 
jewel that l’m going to smuggle back. 
Mother,” he exclaimed, “gimme one 
more hunk, and then Fin through.” 


THE TEST OF A GOOD ACTOR 

J AMES THORNTON, the monologuist, was walking down Broadway one even- 
ing when he saw, leaning against a lamp-post, an individual who was evi- 
dently an actor just ofï the road. Equally apparent was the fact that the man 
needed a job or money. 

“How do you do, my friend?” greeted Thornton. 

The stranded actor, recognizing Thornton, spoke to him a trifle sadly. 
“Need a job?” asked Thornton. 

“1 do—badly,” answered the actor. 

“What hâve yoii done?” 

“A lot of work,” explained the other, his face brightening at the prospect of 
Thornton’s taking an interest in him. “Fve done ail sorts of rôles in .stock com- 
panies.” 

“Ever play the part of a Mexican?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Pretty good at it, weren’t you?” 

“Well, if I do say 'it myself, Mr. Thornton, ï think I played the Mexican in 
Üne shape.” 

“That being the case,” responded Thornton, handing hini tobacco and a 
cigarette paper, “roll me a cigarette.” 

The man who had made suc-h a hit as a Mexican made a misérable failure of 
the cigarette. • And Thornton, observing this fact, resumed his stroll, leaving 
the stranded actor still stranded. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF MATRIMONY 

^OLONEL FRANK P. MORGAN, of New York and other cities, was dis- 
cussing with a group of friends the current news of the day. 

“1 see by the papers,” remarked one, “that the Prince of Wales will hâve to 
select his bride from anlong only seven girls.” 

“Which is pretty tough stuflf,” commented the colonel. “In this country a 
majority of the best people hâve already divorced that many.” 
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An Unsung Hero 


By Berton Braley 


THEY hâve told you for years of the "brave engineers,” 
* Who pilot the trains to the. station ; 

And they’ve caroled to you of the “overalls blue,” 

The badge of a worthy vocation. 

Now l’m full of praise for the engineers’ ways, 

And to glorify them none is quicker, 

Yet let me be heard as I venture a word 
For the man at the telegraph ticker. 

CHcicety-cIick ! Clickety-click ! 

Hear how the instruments chatter and dicker. 

Daytime and night, swifter than light, 

Orders for trains from the man at the ticker ! 

The engineer’s brain is concerned with one train, 
Dispatchers must think about many, 

And to handle the lot with the Morse dash-and-dot 
Needs a head that is equal to any. 

So the engineer smiles as he reels off the miles 
With his train orders fresh as he takes ’em ; 

But the hero to me is the man at the key, 

The nervy dispatcher who makes ’em. 

Clickety-click ! Clickety-click ! 

There goes the Limited—flpsh and a flicker— 

One little hitch—train in the ditch ! 

Nice ticklish task to be man at the ticker. 

When the flood’s running high and the train card’s awry, 
And the schedule’s busted to flin^ers, 

He must “get the line clear” for the trains far and near, 
No matter what obstacle hinders ! 

Till the tangle is straight he is "Boss,” he is Fate, 

There is no one to question or bicker. 

Whether four tracks or one, ail the trafiic is run 
By the man at the telegraph ticker. 

Clickety-click ! Clickety-click ! 

“Send on the wrecker at once if not quicker, 

Train’s jumped the rails!’’ somebody wails, > 

Action’s the word for the man at the ticker ! 

It’s a big game of chess with no “chances” or “guess,” 
And the board is a busy division, 

For a move that is wrong might be death to a throng 
In a smash or a head-on collision. 

Your life’s in his hand when you travel on land. 

And as heroes are measured, his stature 
Will loom up right near to the “brave engineer,” 

I drink to the nervy dispatcher! 

Clickety-click ! Clickety-click ! 

Wife may be sick and the baby be sicker; 

Still he must stick right at his “trick,” 

Here’s to the man at the telegraph ticker! 









The Darragh Clurichawn 

By Francis Lynde 

Autlior of "The Taming of Red Butte Western,” " The Payt-Americans,” Etc. 


Darragh, the man at the throttle of the 809, was ail right till an enemy put 
the “black curse" on him. Perhaps he should hâve laughed when the Cluri¬ 
chawn—the Httle old dwarf with the long white beard—confronted him. But 
Darragh hailed from Enniskiilen and the fear of death gripped him. The mys- 
ticism in the biood of the Celtic race dies hard. 


J ACK ’DARRAGH’S luck had corne 
to be a pfOverb on the Timanyoni 
Division long before the P. S. W. 
captured the contract for carrying 
the China mails—vvhich was also before 
the rush order was placed for the ten 
new locomotives to be assigned to the 
Red Butte Western district for the 
handling of the mail-train flyer. 

The luck was not merely ordinary 
good fortune.. It figured rather as a 
striking example of the good will of the 
gods. While he was still a fireman, 
three wrecks, in each of which his engi- 
neer had been killed, left hipi unscathed. 
When he got his first freight run, the 
miracles continued. A broken rail in 
the Red Desert obligingly stayed in 
place until his entire train had passed 
over it in safety, flicking over into the 
ditch only when the last pair of wheels 
under the caboose had given it a final 
kick. 

Next, a softened embankment in the 
Tumbling Water flats dropped a foot or 
more one flood-tide morning just as his 
engine struck it, but the big mogul— 
and again the entire train—teetered 
a round the brink of disaster and came 
ont whole, with Darragh looking back 
out of his cab window and laughing at 
the other members of the crew turning 
handsprings in the ditch in a mad sauve 
gui peut. • 


Farther along, when he had been pro- 
moted to a pàssenger run, there were 
more of the striking dissertations upon 
the maxim that it is better to be born 
luck}’^ than rich. Once, when he was 
racing the day express down the west¬ 
ern grades in the Crosswâter Hills, the 
off-shift dispatcher went to sleep on the 
job and let the Denver Limited pass the 
last station at which he could hâve 
given it a “meet” order with Darragh’s 
belated train. 

With anybody but Lucky Darragh af 
the throttle of the 809 , there would hâve 
been a head-on collision and niuch car¬ 
nage—at least, that was what every- 
body said. But, when the trains were 
within an easy mile of each other, Dar¬ 
ragh saw the smoke of the Limited ris- 
ing above one of the lower hill shoul- 
ders, and made his stop, timing it deftly 
on a bit of straight track so that his 
fireman had ail the topographies in his 
favor when he made his frantic sprint 
with the red flag. 

_ Still farther along, there was the in¬ 
cident of the falling bowlder in Timan¬ 
yoni Canon. It happened just at sun- 
down, and again Darragh was pulling 
the day express. * 

At the curve in the crooked canon, 
just above the sheer clifï that rises per- 
pendicularly from the torrent’s bed to 
the first bench of Mount Fernando, 
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Darragh saw a huge mass of rock 
spring clear from the overhanging edge 
of the six-hundred-foot précipice. 

One glimpse he had of it in the level 
rays of the setting sun ; and the glimpse 
assured him that the falling bowlder 
was due to drop upon the track, either 
just ahead of his train or upon it. 

Another man might hâve disregarded 
the steep down grade and the laws of 
momentum and tried to stop. But Dar¬ 
ragh was daring as well as luckÿ, and 
he knew that hiS only chance lay in 
trying to underrun the falling rock. 

With the brakes off and the throttle 
jerked wide, he stormed around the in- 
dented curve of hazard in a hailstone 
shower of pebbles dislodged by the main 
mass at its first slipping; and a bunch 
X)f tourists, crowding the back platform 
of the rear sleeper for the matchless, 
canon view, saw the méteoric death miss 
them by a scant train length; saw the 
huge projectile bury itself in the em- 
bankment, crushing the heavy Steel over 
which they had just passed as if the 
rails had been a double line of wheat 
straws. 

This time Darragh had to rtin the 
gamut of gratitude. The tourists, and 
some others, made up a purse for him 
on the spot, but he would not take it. 

“What for should I be swipin’ your 
good money when Fve got a roll o’ me 
own in the Brewster Savings Bank?” he 
protested, with the good-natured laugh 
that had made him friends from one 
end of the division to the other. “ ’Tis 
well thought of, and l’m obliged to yez. 
But ye shouldn’t be taking it so har-rd. 
Sure, ’tis ail in the day’s work, anny- 
how.” 

And then, the flagmen having been 
posted above and below the avalanched 
curve, he told the grateful ones that 
they would better be getting aboard, 
since he was about to pull out for 
Brewster and the end of his run. 

It was perhaps a month later that 
Superintendent Maxwell and MacFar- 
land, the trainmaster, met in the dis- 
patcher’s office to go for the final time 
over the “stringing” of the new sched- 
ule, which was to include the daily shut- 
tle flight of the fast mail. 


‘Tf they’ll only get those new engines 
here in time,” Maxwell was saying. 
“We’re going to be frightfully short of 
the right kind of motive power if they 
don’t, Mac.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the trainmaster. 
“We’re going to be short on power, and 
a good bit shorter on men—the kind of 
men it’s going to take to run that train 
and make its time.” 

“What’s that?” demanded the boss. 
“I thought you had your list filled out.” 

“It was filled out—^until Darragh 
went back on me.” 

“Lucky Darragh?” queried Maxwell. 
“What’s the matter with him?” 

MacFarland, American transplanted 
while he was yet young, was still 
enough of a Scotchman tp wear a pair 
of tufty little side whiskers, which he 
was given to absently stroking the 
wrong way of the grain in moments of 
perplexity. 

“He’s clean daft, l’m thinking,” he 
said. “You know his record, and how 
good it is. The men call him ‘Lucky’ ; 
but the full half of it is a cool head and 
that blessed gift of judgment that tells 
a man when to take a chance and when 
to dodge, and doesn’t use up more than 
the inside fraction of a second in the 
telling.” 

“Well?” said Maxwell questioningly. 

“When I told him he was slated for 
one of the new engines and a mail run, 
he went white to the ears, and began 
to stammer out something about having 
corne up to the office to ask if I wouldn’t 
put him back on a freiglit trick.” 

“Oh, piff!” scoffed the superintend¬ 
ent. “That is some of ÏCitty Clare’s 
nonsensel Kinney, my new shorthand 
man, gets his meals at the lunch 
counter now and then, and Kitty has 
been pumping him to try to find put if 
Darragh was going to be put on the fast 
train. Kinney says she is scared stifï 
for fear Jack’s luck will turn and he 
won’t live long enough to marry her.” 

MacFarland was comparatively new 
to Brewster and the Red Butte West¬ 
ern, and he cockèd his ear—his Scotch 
ear—apprehendingly. 

“So that’s it, is it?” he snorted. 
“That’s why Darragh never opens his 
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pay envelope till he gets to the savings 
bank with it? Kitty’s a good girl, but 
she shouldn’t be trying to chock the 
wheels of the service. l’il hâve a word 
or two with Pat Clare about that.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort, Mac,” 
said the superintendent, whose own first 
baby was just old enough to run to the 
gâte to meet him when he went home 
after the day’s work. “Of course, we’ll 
swing Darragh into line. He’s too good 
a man to take the back track in his trade 
for the anxious fears of the little lunch- 
counter girl. But we won’t mess or 
meddle in the little girl’s love afïair— 
not any.” 

This talk in the dispatcher’s office be- 
fell only a few days before the deliv- 
eries of the new locomotives began, and 
something less than a fortnight before 
the new time card was to go into ef- 
fect. For reasons wholly mysterious to 
the roundhouse contingent at Brewster, 
and to the railroad colony at large, 
Lucky Darragh was still trying to fight 
off his promotion on the very eve of its 
materialization ; was still begging, so 
MacFarland reported, for a transfer to 
one of the slow freights. - 

Gossip—the gossip of the round¬ 
house tool room and the yard shanties— 
commented curiously and variously on 
young Darragh’s sudden change of 
heart. From having been thc'most am¬ 
bitions man in the service, he was ap- 
parently going to the opposite extreme. 

“Needn’t tell me,” said Broadbent, 
the fat machinist, who filed and fitted 
brasses in the roundhouse repair shop; 
“he’s lost his nerve — that’s what’s the 
matter of him. He’s never been the 
man he useter be since that night, a 
month ’r so ago, when he pulled Num- 
ber Two through the crossover in the 
upper yard with the signais set ag’inst 
him.” 

“How corne him to do that?” queried 
Latham, a back-shop man, who had late- 
ly been assigned to Broadbent as his 
helper and extra fitter. “I nev’ did get 
the straight o’ that.” 

“Gawd only knows—an’ He won’t 
tell,” grunted the fat one. “Jenksy, in 
the block tower, had opened the switches 
f’r the shifter to get out with a string o’ 


boxes. He hadn’t ort to donc it on 
Two’s leavin’ time; but, anyhow, he did 
do it. Lucky pulled out on the dot^ as 
he always does, and was shakin’ lier up 
to a thirty-mile tune when he hit the 
crossover. Jenksy heerd him a-comin’ 
and set the ‘distance’ ag’inst him. He 
underrun that without ever shettin’ off, 
and, when he corne to the red-light 
‘home,’ he went under that, too.” 

Clay, the lank Kentuckian who pulled 
the Limited with the biggest compound 
on the division, put down the oil cup 
he was clearing with a wire and 
grinned appreciatively. 

“Darragh’s tolerably sure to hâve his 
luck along with him, whatever he does,” 
he commented. “That shiftin’ engine 
didn’t hâve any back lights like the 
Book o’ Rules says she ort to; but, just 
as Two was takin’ the crossover, the 
shifter fireman happens to yank open 
his fire-box door. Lucky couldn’t he’p 
seein’ that; and he saw it quick enough 
to give him time to make an emergency 
stop and a back-away, I reckon.” 

“Just the same, l’m tellin’ you fellahs 
that Lucky’s lost his sand; and that’s 
the reason why he don’t want to pull no 
train scheduled up to a mile a minute, 
with a five-hundred-dollar fine for not 
makin’ the time,” insisted Broadbent. 

Thus ran the comment in the round¬ 
house tool room; and elsewhere in the 
Brewster railroad'gathering places the 
story was much the same. John Dar¬ 
ragh, the lucky one and the pride of the 
Timanyoni Division, had lost his nerve, 
and with it his ambition. The men 
were sorry ; but among the women 
there was a disposition to pîf^ Bridge 
Foreman Clare’s daughter, and to won- 
der how she could stand it. 

On the evening of the second day 
preceding the installation of the new 
time card, Darragh, who was still run- 
ning odd and even on the day express, 
came into BrewsteV two hours late ; the 
delay, however, being due to a freight 
wreck on the P. S. W. main line, which 
had added the two hours to his Copah 
leaving time. 

Turning his engine over to Gaston, 
the night hostler, at the Brewster sta¬ 
tion platform, Darragh, big and shape- 
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less as a deep-sea diver in his jumper 
and overalls, swung into the station 
\^iting room and put a leg over one 
of the high stools at the otherwise de- 
serted lunch counter. 

Behind the counter, a dainty slip of 
"X girl, with swimming blue eyes and 
H face pretty enough to distract atten¬ 
tion from the thick pompadour roll 
which Brewster fashion of the moment 
prescribed as the proper coiffure, came 
tripping to serve him. 

“Oh, Jack, dear—l’m that glad!” she 
said. “I sent Tomniie up to Mr. Cran- 
dall’s office two hours ago, and he came 
back with a word that it was only a 
freight wreck that was holding you; 
but I couldn’t be sure. They’d be tell- 
ing a boy anything they pleased.” 

“It was a freight smash—somewhere 
back on the main line,” said Dârragh. 
“We was ail of the two hours late leav- 
in’ Copah. But l’ve had a scare, Kitty, 
girl.” 

“I knew it—the first minute I laid 
eyes on you coming in at the door,” she 
quavered. And then: “Tell me, John. 
The ham and eggs’ll be up in a minute. 

I ordered your supper when I heard the 
Eight Nine’s whistle in the upper 
yards.” 

Darragh pointed a big forefinger at 
the steaming coffee urn. 

“Draw me one first,” he said. “Fm 
shakin’ from it yet like a man with the 
ague.” And, when the coffee came, he 
drank it down black and hot in thirsty 
swallows. 

“It was at Timanyoni Siding,” he told 
her when she removed the cup and 
saucer and was preparing another to go 
with the ham and eggs when they 
should corne. “I saw the Timanyoni 
signais from the canon mouth'as plain 
as I can see your pretty eyes this • 
blessed minute, Kitty. I looked again 
to make sure while we was comin’ down 
the grade to the sidin’. You know the 
rules—the operator holds red against 
you till he hears your whistle ; and then, 
if he has no orders, he gives you the go- 
by with a couple of wigwags—red to 
white and back again.” 

“I know,” she nodded. 

“Billy Carter was firin’, and he was 


hangin’ out o’ the window on his own 
side o’ the cab when I pulled the whistle. 
You know the racket the Eight Nine 
can make with the full head of steam; 
and I gave ’er ail of it, thinkin’ the 
operator must be asleep or crazy to be 
leaving his white signais out for anny- 
body and' everybody that might corne 
along. 'When we got nearer, I saw the 
white light turnin’ to a kinda sickly yel- 
low ; and just then Billy pops his head 
in and screeches at me : ‘Ain’t you go- 
in’ to shut off? He’s hoîdin’ the red 
against you !’ ” 

“You poor dear!” said the girl, with 
the love croon in the sweet Irish .voice. 
“You were that tired you couldn’t see 
straight. Don’t I know how it is ?” 

Darragh passed his hand over his 
eyes. 

“ ’Twas a hot day, this, crossin’ the 
Red Desert, and the sand was blowin’. 
God knows I saw red enough ail the 
way across from the Hills to Angels. 
Corne night and the black dark in the 
cafion, and it was like droppin’ into a 
warm bath when you’re ail in. Just the 
same, I didn’t get Timanyoni’s order 
signal—not even after Billy yelled at 
me. I just took his word f’r it and 
made the stop. It was a meet order 
with Mr. Maxwell’s spécial, and we 
oughta got it at Angels. If l’d pulled 
through, as I was goin’ to, we’d ’a’ got 
’em somewhere along about Dry Gulch 
—a head-ender, with a bunch of us 
chewed up and steam cooked.” 

Kitty Clare was a coward for her 
lover ; but she could be bravely unflinch- 
ing for herself when fear pushed her 
over the edge into desperafion. 

“Tell me, John, when was it that 
you’d be taking the last eye test?” she 
asked, with the shadow of a great dread 
in her own limpid eyes, 

“The last time Doctor Hudson’s car 
was over the division; ’twas a month 
ago, wasn’t it?” 

“And you stood it ail right ?” 

“No man of the bunch of us better. 
Sure, the doctor was jokin’ me about 
it. He said when the railroad job was 
played out I could go to sellin’ ribbons 
up in Einstein’s department store.” 

The young woman shook her head. 
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“l’ve been afraid—it was—the blind- 
ness,” she confessed gaspily. 

Darragh was looking away through 
the waiting-room window at the red, 
white, and green switch lights starring 
the Brewster yard. 

“No. Most times I can see as good 
as ever I could,” he asserted'slowly ; 
and then he added: “That’s the trou¬ 
ble, Kitty, girl. I can see too good. l’ve 
seen my death.” 

There was a shocked blankness in the 
pretty face when he let his gloomy eyes 
seek it again. 

“Tell me, John, dear,” she whispered 
softly. “If it’s the death you’ve seen, 
'tis mine as w'ell as yours.” 

Darragh dragged out his watch and 
scowled at its face. 

“You’ll be off in five minutes ’r so, if 
the night girl’s on time. Meet me at the 
roundhouse crossin’, and l’il walk over 
home with you.” 

“But your supper?” she began. 
“That’s the cook whistling it up the 
dumbwaiter this minute.” 

“1 ain’t hungry any more,” said the 
big engineer; and he slid from the high 
^tool and went away to take off his 
overclothes. 

He found her waiting for him a few 
minutes la ter when he came up from 
the roundhouse ; and together they 
crossed the tracks and the bridge, walk- 
ing slowly toward the new railroad 
suburb which had been laid out on the 
hills north of the river. When there 
were only the bridge electrics for silent 
witnesses, he made his confession. 

“You’ll remember, Kitty, girl, how I 
tried to tell you, the night o’ the Broth- 
erhood picnic, about the black day l’d 
left behind me up in the Medicine Bow 
Hills, and ye wouldn’t listen?” 

She nodded dumbly. “ ’Twas about 
another woman, John. I knew it by the 
way you began. And it came to me 
quick that it wouldn’t be good for me 
to hear.” 

“It was another w'oman,” he said 
soberly. “1 was young and girl crazy 
theni days, and she was the kind that 
would go through the world crookin’ 
her finger at the men. She was Pete 
Grogan’s daughter; and old Pete was 


foreman of the section that took in the 
tank and pump station I was chief en- 
gineeriri*.” 

“Was she pretty?” asked the girl. 

“Not to be walkin’ on the same side 
o’ the earth with you, Kitty, darling; 
and that’s God’s truth. But she had a 
look in the black eyes of her, and a way 
with her that meant annything you like 
to a wild lad just peekin’ over the far 
edge of his teens. Betwixt and between, 
there was another man—the foreman 
of the next section but one—and one 
night he came down to the tank house 
and said he was goin’ to fight me for 
her. ’Twas a great scrap, Kitty, dear; 
and, after the first round, l’m thinkin’ 
we’d both forgot what it was ail about. 
My, my, them old days !” Darragh was 
looking back at them from the mature 
and hopelessly senile viewpoint of 
twenty-seven. 

“And then what?” queried the bridge 
foreman’s daughter. 

“Then the old man, her father, came 
to me and said since l’d put a man in 
the hospital for his daughter, it was f'r 
me to keep her good name by marryin' 
her. With that I laughed in his face, 
and said, says I: T will not;’ and he 
went'away, cursin’ and swea-in’ outra¬ 
geons. The next night, or maybe it was 
two nights beyond that, the woman her- 
self came down to the pump house 
where I was sittin’ on the coal pile 
watchin’ the steam gauge on the donkey 
boiler. What she said to me l’il never 
put into your innocent ears, Kitty, dar¬ 
ling; but this was the end of it—if I 
didn’t marry her, she’d kill herself.” 

“Shameless!” said flie girl hotly. 

“ ’Twas what I said when I saw how 
matters stood with her ; but you mustn’t 
say it after me, Kitty, dear. It will be 
the death of you—as it’s goin’ to be the 
death o’ me one of these fine nights.” 

“Go on,” said Kitty Clare, dry-lipped. 

“She went out o’ the pump house 
cryin’ that I killed the other man for 
nothing—but he was neither dead nor 
caring for her—and put the burnin’ 
shame upon her. Then, out of a dark 
corner of the tank timberin’, her little 
old daddy jumps up and heaves a track 
wrench at me, and ail in the same breath 
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Number Seven, the Portland Flyer, 
whistles for the tank sidin’. One min¬ 
ute past that, me and the old man was 
standin’ over what was left o’ the wom- 
an. I don’t know how it happened; 
whether she meant to kill herself, or 
was only tryin’ to cross the track ahead 
of the Flyer. Nobody’ll ever know ; and 
the man who was pullin’ the throttle on 
the Flyer never knew that he’d hit any- 
thing until they told him at the end of 
his run.” 

They had reached the gâte in front 
of the bridge foreman’s cottage in the 
new suburb; but, when Darragh would 
hâve lifted the latch, the girl stopped 
him. 

“And what then, John?” she asked; 
and she made no attempt to hide the 
shaking horror in lier voice. 

“Then—then, Kitty, dear, the old man 
stood up and put the black curse on me. 
And what he said has corne true.” 

“What was it?—^tell me!” she.com- 
manded. 

“He prayed to God, or to his devil, 
to let me go on and prosper, and live, 
and not die until the time might corne 
when l’d see myself havin’ ail that a 
man could hâve, or be wishful to hâve. 
Then he turned on me with his yellow 
teeth showin’ in the moonlight, and said, 
says he: ‘You corne o’ the Darraghs, 
of Inniskillen; and well do I know the 
black breed,’ says he. ‘When you’re at 
the top o’ your ladder, look down, me 
" fine lad, and you’ll see the Darragh 
dwarf climbin’ up to ye.’ ” 

“Jack!” said the girl. “You dqn’t be- 
lieve in such things !” 

Darragh was leaning against the un- 
opened gâte, and the sweat was standing 
in fine beads on his forehead. 

“I did not—then,” he asserted. “Nor 
for a long time this side of that bad 
night at Dry Creek tank. But before 
I came to the Tinianyoni, I had a week 
with the old grandfather, who was still 
livin’ in the little shack in the edge of 
St. Louis, where I was born. I asked 
him about the dwarf, and he told me. 
Back in Ireland ’twas the story that a 
humpbacked, crooked-legged little man 
with a long white beard always showed 
himself to any Darragh that was comin’ 


to his death. The old grandfather be- 
lieved it, but I didn’t—^then,” 

Though there was a full génération 
intervening .between Kitty Clare and 
her Irish-born forbears, the mysticism 
in the Celtic blood dies hard, and she 
shivered as one with a chill. 

“Hâve you seen it, John ?” she asked, 
with her heart in her throat. 

“Three times, Kitty; and ’twas when 
I was at the top of the ladder, thinkin’ 
no harm could ever corne to me, that it 
began. Do you mind the night, three 
weeks ago, when I brought you home— 
the night when I had to double ont ex¬ 
tra on Two in Buck Bradford’s place? 
’Twas that night—when I was leaving 
ou and goin’ back across the bridge, 
saw it as plain as day ; standing under 
one of the bridge lamps ; a crumpled-up 
scrap of a man, that I took first for a 
boy playin’ tricks in his mother’s shawl, 
till I saw the long white beard of it. 
Only for the look of it, l’d ’a’ broke and 
run; but, when I took a grip o’ myself 
and made for it, it was gone.” 

“That was once,” said Kitty Clare 
hurriedly. “And it might hâve been 
only a boy playing tricks, after ail, 
Jack.” 

“ ’Twas none so good as that,” Dar¬ 
ragh went on gloomily. “Two hours 
past the bridge crossin’, I got my orders 
to go out on Two in Bradford’s place. 
Three train len’ths beyond the plat- 
forms, when I was lettin’ the Ten Six- 
teen out a notch ’r two, I saw it again, 
standing in the middle of the track and 
wavin’ its arms at me. I went crazy, 
Kitty ; stark mad ; and, but for the fire- 
man’s pullin’ me down, l’d ’a’ gone, not 
only against the red of the tower block, 
but into that switchin’ engine.” 

“And the third time?” said the girl, 
with a shudder. 

“ ’Twas this same night we’re living 
in,”_said Darragh solemnly; “at Timan- 
yoni Siding. The thing was on the 
track, at the upper switch. I saw it as 
plain as I can see them bridge electrics 
this minute. And that time I went 
crazy, too—so crazy that I couldn’t 
see that Timanyoni was holding the 
red against me for orders till Billy 
Carter yelled at me.” 
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Kitty Clare had put one round, white 
arm on top of the gâte palings, and was 
crying softly into the crook of it. 

“And still they’Il be making you take 
the fas't mail run,” she sobbed broken- 
ly. “ ’Tis your grandfather and my 
grandmother—she’s always saying that 
your luck would turn.” 

It îs not often that the man becomes 
the comforter; but this time Darragh 
proved the exception. 

“Don’t cry, Kitty, colleen. The 
luck’s with us yet. Three times hâve I 
seen the Darragh dwarf, and twice 
death has leaped at me. But Fve got 
to be a man, darlin’ ; and they’re ail say- 
in’ that Jack Darragh’s lost his nerve. 
Ye couldn’t live through that, l’m 
thinking.” 

She looked up, crushed by the finality 
in his tone. 

“That means that you’re going to 
take the mail run, after ail, Jack, dear?” 
,she faltered. 

“I can do no less and be a man.” 

She was wiping her eyes furtively. 
“It will be the death of you, John—and 
of me. When does it begin ?” 

“The first train through—the ‘Flying 
ing Postal’ they’ll be callin’ it—will be 
to-morrow night. MacFarland tells me 
that l’m to take it east with one of the 
new ten-wheelers.” 

“FU be praying for you, dear,” she 
said, with a catch in her voice ; and with 
that she opened the gâte and was gone. 

As the through schedules had been 
arranged, it so happened that the first 
eastward flight of the Flying Postal 
dovetailed quite accurately with the 
change of time cards on the Red Butte 
Western district. The trial-trip train 
had left San Francisco on time, had held 
its own over the Sierras, and had actu- 
ally overrun its schedule some five or 
six minutes when it was turned over to 
the P. S. W. System at Lorchi, the west¬ 
ern terminus of the Nevada line. 

From this time on, Brewster interest 
in the time-making experiment quick- 
ened. Since the new time card, in 
which the train would hâve its regular 
place, would not go into eflfect until 
cne minute past midnight, the fast mail 


was running on orders as a “spécial” ; 
incidentally with the track cleared for 
it, as if it had been a wrecking train 
hurrying to a scene of disaster. From 
time to time reports came clicking 
through the Brewster sounders. At 
Latiga, eleven minutes had been lost 
owing to a hot box under one of the 
postal cars; but at Sancho, the point at 
which the steep climb up the western 
slope of the Hophras begins, ten of the 
eleven minutes had been regained. 

Relay, the first station on the eastern 
slope, was the next to report; and the 
little group of trainmen watching the 
bulletin board in Dispatcher Crandall’s 
office broke into the chattering clamor 
of the telegraph instruments applaus- 
ively when the Relay man ticked ofï the 
passing of the new train with a loss of 
only seven minutes on the stiff moun¬ 
tain climb. 

“If Barney Giddings don’t make it 
into Brewster on the eight-o’clock dot, 
it’ll be because the wheels won’t stay 
under her,” was Buck Bradford’s com¬ 
ment; and MacFarland, who had been 
hanging over the dispatcher’s table for 
the better part of the afternoon, looked 
up and nodded. 

“Giddings’ll do it,” he said ; and then : 
“Any of you fellows seen Darragh this 
afternoon ?” 

Gaston, the night hostler whose trick 
began at seven, was able to give the re- 
quired information. 

“He’s down at the roundhouse tunin’ 
up tfiat new tèn-wheeler of his, as if he 
was due to bu’st ail the records on the 
Short Line.” , 

“Lucky’s got it dead easy,” put in 
young Cargill, who was one of the bul- 
letin-board watchers. “He’ll catch up 
with the new card somewheres along 
about Navajo, in the desert, and with 
’regardless’ orders up to that, he’ll be 
able to take the Crosswater Hills on a 
freight schedule, if he wants to.” 

“Yes; if his nerve holds out,” eut in 
Crawford, a new freight puller from 
the Oregon country, and a man at whom 
the Brewster railroad colony was be- 
ginning to look askance as a “knocker.” 

“Shut up,!” said Bradford, in low 
tones; and then it was seen that Dar- 
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ragh had corne in to get the freshest 
news from the Postal. Whether he 
had heard Crawford’s comment or not, 
no one knew at the moment; but they 
were not left long in doubt. Having 
got the train report from Crandalf, Dar- 
ragh strode across to the group at the 
bulletin board. 

“This is neither the time nor the 
place, Jim Crawford,” he began hotly. 
“But the day we’re both off duty, we’ll 
step across to the shadows on the other 
side of the Timanyoni, and l’il show 
you wan or two things about that lost 
nèrve o’ mine.” 

“Aw, give us a rest!” said the Ore- 
gonian, who at least had the courage of 
his rancor. “What I safd was only 
what everybody’s sayin’. If the coat 
don’t fit, you needn’t wear it.” 

Darragh turned away without an- 
other Word. It was true, then, as he 
had feared. His repute as a fearless 
runner of fast trains was already as- 
sailed, and he had fairly set his feet 
in the downward path, which, in the 
railroad service, can so rarely be re- 
traced. Manlike, he craved sympathy. 
There was a hard night’s work ahead; 
a trial-trip race, in which he would hold 
the honor and crédit of the Short Line 
in his hand. If he should fail- 

He looked at his watch as he went 
down the corridor. It was seven-fif- 
teen; and the Flying Postal was only 
forty-five minutes away. He had had 
his supper,- but there was time for a 
Word with Kitty Clare and a cup of 
cofïee at the lunch counter. 

When he took his seat on one of the 
high stools near the cofïee urn, it was 
Bridget Callahan, the night girl, who 
came to take his order. 

“Where’s Kitty?” he demanded. 

“Didn't you know, then?” was the 
arch query. “Sure, she’s gone and left 
you, Lucky.” 

“Gonq? Where to?” 

“How should I know?” said the sub- 
stitute teasingly. 

“But somebody must know. Has 
she gone home? Was she sick?” 

The night girl had drawn his cup of 
cofïee, and was slamming the accom- 
paniments down in front of him in a 


way to make him suddenly homesick 
for Kitty Clare’s deft servings. 

“No; she’s not sick, and she didn’t 
go home. She wint away on Number 
Six—wid a pass from Misther Maxwell 
to some place over in the Red Desert, 
where lier mother’s brother kapes a 
cattle ranch. She did be sinding a tille- 
gram first, and that’s ail I know. Now, 
then, what will ye be having to go wid 
the cofïee?” 

“Nothing,” said Darragh; and, when 
he had absently giilped the black draft 
without remembering to put either 
cream.or sugar in it, he went out to the 
east spur, where Gaston was already 
placing the new 1098 in readiness for 
the quick coupling when the Flying 
Postal should arrive. 

“How’s she handling, Tom?” asked 
Darragh, when he had climbed to the 
cab. 

“Fine as silk. Foaming a little yet 
from the grease in her boiler, Baldrick 
says ; but nothing to hurt. They washed 
her out again with hot water this morn- 
ing.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to turn any crown 
sheets on this trip,” said Darragh me- 
chanically. 

He W 4 s still thinking of Kitty, and 
wondering what family misfortune had 
befallen to make her run away without 
leaving word for him. Also, he was 
trying to recall what he knew of the 
ranchman uncle, whose shipping station 
was at Navajo, in the very heart of the 
Red Desert. It was little or nothing. 
He merely knew that Mrs. Clare had a 
brother who was a cattleman, and that 
his ranch was somewhete in the foot- 
hills of the Little Vermillons north.of 
Navajç. 

After Gaston had gone, and while 
Carter, the fireman, was putting his 
lamps and signais in order, Darragh got 
down to “oil around,” a duty which he 
never intrusted to any one else. Mixed 
up with the Kitty Clare perplexity was 
the recollection of what Crawford had 
said in the dispatcher’s office. Ail 
through the long afternoon, while he 
had been tinkering and tuning on the 
new ten-wheeler, he had been striving 
to put away the creeping dread inspired 
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by the fear that the thrice-seen mis- 
shapen thing, with its humped back and 
flowing white beard, would jump ont at 
him from some dark corner of the 
roundhouse. 

And now, as he passed from oil cup 
to oil cup in bis methodical round of the 
big flyer, the fear was again growing 
upon him; growing so that he had to 
force himself to straighten up and look 
around him now and then to be con- 
vinced that the commonplace and famil- 
iar surroundings of the Brewster yards 
were still at hand; that nothing was 
happening to warrant the unreasoning 
terror that hung like a millstone about 
his neck. If he could only hâve had a 
Word with Kitty b^fore the moment of 
suprême trial came-— 

He was climbing to the cab with his 
oil can, when-the fireman leaned out of 
the window and whispered to him; 

“Whisht f’r a minute till l’m heavin’ 
a chunk of coal up on the back end of 
the tender; there’s a ride-stealin’ hobo 
up there hidin’ behind the manhole.” 

Darragh swung himself up to the 
gangway with a sudden jerk. 

“Not for your life, Billy!” he for- 
bade ; and then his bones turned to wa- 
ter. If Carter had seen anything, it was 
no hobo—nor any other human being. 

“Ail the same, l’m goin’ to see,” said 
the fireman; and forthwith he disap- 
peared over the piled-up heap of the 
coal supply. There were sounds of a 
struggle, a blast of bad language, and a 
weird scream, and then Carter came 
back to drop into the gangw^ay. 

“ ’Twas a ’bo !” he panted. “When 
I told him t’ fade away, he grabbed me 
by the leg.” 

“Well?” said Darragh, with his heart 
in his mouth. 

“He’s gone. I t’rew him off. He 
was on’y a boy f’r size, but Tm thinkin’ 
he was a man grown f’r ail that. Did 
you hear the screech he let out? Ye’d 
’a’ thought I was killin’ him.” 

Darragh had heard it, and his nerves 
were still quivering. Just then the trial- 
trip mail train, ten minutes late, came 
thundering through the western yards, 
with the récalcitrant housing under the 
second mail car once more blazing to 


high heaven to account for the lost time. 
Darragh set his teeth and took his place 
on the running step. Looking back, he 
saw Giddings drop from the gangway 
of the 1098’s twin, and saw Gaston 
swing up to make the cut-out. A niin- 
ute later, the engine to be relieved came 
clanking up the main track, with Gas¬ 
ton at the throttle; and Darragh saw, 
as a man in a dream, the flick of the 
spur switch from white to red, which 
was his signal to pull up and couple on. 

He did it mechanically, with his eyes 
fixed upon the section of track illumi- 
nated by the dazzling cône of the elec- 
tric headlight. Nothing happened. 
The red light of the turned switch 
burned steadily as he approached and 
passed it ; and, when he looked back, he 
saw it turn normally to white as the 
yard switchman gave him thé backing 
signal. With his nerves still on edge, 
he eased the big ten-wheeler down to a 
touch coupling with the postal train. 
While the yardmen were coupling the 
air hose and linking up the safety 
chains, he was conscious only of a huge 
impatience. If they would only let him 
get away and out of the yards before 
the Thing showed itself, he would see 
to it that the fleetest imp in Satan’s fol- 
lowing should never catch him. 

But there was more delay. An emer- 
gency crew was hurriedly replacing the 
defective brass of the hot box under the 
second car; and the throng of station 
loungers, gathered to see the fast train 
go through, massed itself about the has- 
tening workers. Darragh leaned out of 
his cab window and Jjabbled curses. 
Five minutes only had been allowed on 
the spécial schedule for the engine 
changing at Brewster; and they were 
gone, with five more on top of them to 
add to the ten minutes lost by the late 
arriving—fifteen minutes to make up, 
and a promise of more. 

Darragh snapped out an order at 
Carter. 

“Get back there and tell them thumb- 
fingered dope men to get a move on!” 
he rasped. 

Carter obeyed promptiy; and, when 
he was gone, Darragh leaned farther 
out of his window to get the better look 
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backward. And because his attention 
was entirely focused u^xyn the anchor- 
ing obstacle to the rear, he missed the 
sight of a bent and misshapen figure 
dodging around the front end of the 
engine; dodging and clambering with 
monkeylike handholds and footholds to 
a crouching seat directly under the siz- 
zling headlight. 

Before Carter had reached the emer- 
gency men, they were pulling the jacks 
out, and the onlookers were scattering 
to watch the start. Darragh saw Jen- 
kins, the conductor, coming down the 
stairs from the dispatcher’s room on the 
jump, with the clearance orders in his 
hand. Just then the superintendent and, 
MacFarland came up. 

“It’s up to you, Darragh,” shouted 
Maxwell, bellowing, to make himself 
heard above the sudden stuttering roar 
of the 1098's pop valve. “You’ve got 
the honor of the Red Butte Western in 
your hand to-night. Go to it like a 
man.” 

Darragh nodded without taking his 
eyes from the hurrying conductor. Car¬ 
ter) returning from his errand, caught 
Jenkins in mid flight, and, snatching the 
duplicate copy of the train order, hurled 
himself up the engine steps. 

“First meet is Number Seventeen, at 
Angels,” he ga^ped, thrusting the tissue 
order under Darragh’s seat cushion; 
and, at the clang of the bell, Darragh 
sent the steam whistling into the cylin- 
ders. The pop valve went silent with 
a Sharp pkiit! there was a shuddering 
grind and a spitting of fire as the six 
great driving wheels gripped the rails, 
a Sharp staccato from the stack, and the ■ 
Flying Postal shot away through the 
upper yards, gathering speed at each 
fresh wheel turn. 

Men spoke of the initial night flight 
of the Postal afterward as a record run 
for the district, spreading the honor of 
it out to cover the entire R. B. W. from 
Lorchi to Copah. By the time the 
Brewster distance signais were flicking 
to the rear, Darragh had read his clear¬ 
ance order, and was humped over his 
levers, nursing the big ten-wheeler up to 
its speed by ail the little arts known to 
the skilled time cutter. 


Through the tangents in the park, 
and around the looping curves in the 
foothills, the five-car train raced in a 
spark-throwing projectile flight, with 
the engineer -crouching motionless on 
his high seat, and the agile little fireman 
dancing back and forth on the foot- 
board, hearing nothing but the roar of 
the exhaust, and seeing nothing but the 
sliding cataract of coal and the white- 
hot cavern he was skillfully filling 
against the fire-cutting grades of the 
canon run just ahead. 

As the miles fled to the rear, Dar¬ 
ragh’s nerve came slowly to its own; 
and with the return came the skilled 
engineer’s joy of mastery over matter 
in motion. From time to fime, as the 
familiar signais flitted past, he glanced 
at his watch. Slowly but surely he was 
eating a hole into the lost time. 

At Timanyoni it was only a few sec¬ 
onds over thirteen minutes ; at the 
canon portai it had shrunk to less than 
twelve. And when the storming fift}’- 
minute rush up the great gorge was 
ended, and the train was dodging the 
foothill curves in the race from the 
river gorge to Angels on the desert’s 
edge, Darragh found that he had a little 
more than held his own; had, in point 
of fact, mianaged to win back a few 
more of the precious seconds. 

At Angels, the order signal was out ; 
but there was no delay. Train 17, the 
through westbound freight, was already 
on the siding; and, while the 1098’s 
wheels were still grinding to the sudden 
stop under Carter’s hand, Darrâgh was 
joining Jenkins at the oper^tor’s counter 
in the station. 

“Crandall’s clearing for you fellows 
as if you was taking the company doc- 
tors to a wreck,” laughed the telegraph 
man, handing his order pad up for the 
signatures. “Ail straight to Last 
Chance, where you’re to meet the Lim¬ 
ited.” 

Darragh took his copy of the order, 
and held it up to the light to read it. 

Postal spécial, Eng. 1098, Jenkins condiic- 
tor, Darragh engineer, will run regardless to 
Navajo, twelve-one a. m., when it will take 
its place as Train Number 20 on new time 
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This was the wording of it ; and Dar- 
ragh crumpled it into his pocket and 
turned on his heel. 

“Corne on; let’s go!” he barked at 
Jenkins; and two minutes later the race 
had been resumed, and the Angels dis¬ 
tance signais were losing themselves in 
the rearward darkness. 

One hour and fifty-five minutes was 
the time allowance for the spécial from 
Angels to the mid-desert station of 
Navajo, where it would take its new 
time-card rights as regular train Num- 
ber 20; and Darragh, taking advantage 
of the long, level desert tangents, pushed 
the big ten-wheeler so successfully that 
his watch was ticking off the last half 
minute of the one hundred and fifteen 
when the lonely little cattle-loading sta¬ 
tion in the midst of the désolations 
came into sight. 

Navajo, long since abandoned as a 
night telegraph station, showed no 
lights ; but every detail of the surround- 
ings, the single sidetrack, the red station 
building, with its iron roof contrasting 
with the weathered gray of the plat- 
forms, the whitewashed corral and load- 
ing chute, and, beyond the station, the 
huge bulk of the water tank—ail these 
were struck out vividly in the brilliant 
beam of the headlight as Darragh shut 
off the steam and sent the air hissing 
into the brake cylinders to make the 
watering stop. 

He was leaning out of the cab win- 
dow and staring fixedly at something on 
the station platform when the train shot 
over the westward switch of the siding 
and Carter climbed over the coal to be 
ready to pull down the spout of the wa¬ 
tering tank. Almost as soon as it took 
shape, the “something” evolved itself 
into the figure of a woman starting to 
her feet from her seat on a rude bench 
at the end of the building, and shading 
her eyes with her hand from the daz- 
zling glare of the upcoming headlight. 

For a single instant Darragh lost his 
head, and thought he was seeing a ghost 
—the ghost of Kitty Clare. Then he 
remembered Bridget Callahan’s story of 
the hurry call and Kitty’s flight on 
Number Six, and sanity came back. 
For some cause- 


It was a thing that she did that niade 
him stop trying to reason it out and 
catch his breath with an oath that was 
more an exclamation of horror than an 
imprécation. At the instant of the 
train’s uprush, he saw her lower the 
shading hand, saw her eyes wide open 
and full of terror, staring, not at him, 
but at the front end of the 1098; saw 
her reel and stagger, and fall back upon 
the wooden bench, again covering her 
eyes as if to shut out a sight too dread- 
, fui to be- borne. 

Carter was up on the tender, waiting 
for Darragh to “spot” the manhole un- 
der the tank spout, when the Flying 
Postal stopped with a jerk. Having his 
own job to attend to, he did not notice 
that Darragh swung ofï to run quickly 
back to the platform of the deserted 
“day” station ; nor did he hear Kitty 
Clare’s glad little shriek when Darragh 
gathered her in his arms. 

“What in the name o’ common 
sense !” raged the lover ; but she sobbed 
out the explanation at once. 

“ ’Twas ail a mistake, somehow, Jack, 
dear; and l’ve been scared stifï!” she 
wept. “Aunt Janey is dreadful sick, 
and Uncle Dan was to meet me with the 
buckboard. Something has happened, 
and he didn’t corne; and l’ve been here 
ail alone since—since I got off of Num¬ 
ber Six, and—and ” 

“Alone? In the nighttinie? Where 
is that blasted operator? l’il wring his 
rieck if it’s the last thing I ever lay 
hands on !” stormed Darragh. 

“He doesn’t know. He was gone 
when I got here. And I çould do noth- 
ing but wait, and wait. And the coyotes 
howled and barked, and I saw things—-, 
horrible things! Oh, Jackie, dear, take 
me with you. Don’t leave me here !” 

“Sure I will, darling. ’Tis only the 
postal train, and no place for a woman. 
But you’ll go on the engine with me—• 
on over to Copah, where we can get a 
wire to your uncle. That’ll be the way 
of it. Corne, now, and we’ll be fadin’ 
away out o’ this.” 

The tank spout was clanging to the 
perpen'dicular, when Darragh ran her 
forward to the engine and lifted her to 
the gangway. A scant half minute later 
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he had made her comfortable on his 
box, with a bunch of waste at her feet, 
to keep the hot boiler head from touch- 
ing them, and the flight of the postal 
train was resumed, Darragh standing on 
the running step, with an arm at the 
girl’s back to steady her against the 
swing and lurch of the high-hung flyer. 

It was not until the Navajo stop had 
bcicome only a backward, flitting mem- 
ory that Darragh took the new time 
card from its clip and held it under the 
light of the gauge lamp. Train Num- 
ber ^o, taking time at 12:01, midnight, 
was ranked as a train of the first class 
having the right-of-road precedence 
even over the trains of its own class. 

The first scheduled “meet”—and it 
was the only one with an opposing 
“first-class” train—was with the Lim¬ 
ited at Last Chance; a lonely siding, 
which was at once the last passing track 
in the desert and the first in the edge 
pf the Crosswater Hills. Darragh took 
his time and glanced at his watch. 
There were fifty-one miles ta cover, and 
fifty-six minutes in which to cover 
them; and he gave the storming 1098 
ariother notch or’ two of the throttle. 

From the lunging start at Navajo, 
the girl had not spoken. Utterly weary, 
as it seemed, she had leaned her head 
against the cushioned box back and 
closed her eyes. Darragh did not try to 
make her talk. The cab clamor of. a 
fast locomotive in full flight bars any- 
thing milder than a shout with lips to 
ear; and, besides, the young Irishman 
had ail of the rough man’s gentleness 
and compassion for the woman loved. 

J-* He was making the slow-down for 
the siding at Last Chance before she 
opened her eyes and started, awake. 

“Where are we, Jack, dear?” she 
fisked, in weak bewilderment. 

“At Last Chance Siding. We meet 
the Limited.” 

She sat up and began to take notice. 

“Are you making the time, Jack?” 

“More than making it. We’ve got 
three full minutes of our own to t’row 
to the puppies,” he laughed. 

Carter had dropped oflf and gône 
ahead to set the inlet switch, and Dar¬ 
ragh was flicking the air valve to keep 


the train in motion until he should get 
the “corne ahead” frora the fireman. 
When the switch light flipped from 
white to red, Darragh released the 
brakes/ and the Flying Postal slid quiet- 
ly into the sidetrack. 

Carter reset the switch and came on 
leisurely. There was apparently plenty 
of time. As yet, there was neither sight 
nor Sound of the coming Limited. 
Away up the line, where the siding 
dovetailed again into the main track 
through the outlet switch, a light twin- 
kled and stared glassily, stared red; but 
neither Darragh nor the upcoming fire¬ 
man saw it or suspected the trap that 
an absent-minded brakeman on a 
freight, passing Last Chance an hour 
earlier, had set for them. 

None the less, the trap -was there, as 
the red eye of the switch lamp suffi- 
ciently advertised; and malignant in- 
genuity could scarcely hâve devised a 
Setter one. The passing freight, in pull- 
ing out eastward, had left the switch 
open for the siding, and the approach 
to it, down the steep Crosswater grade, 
was around a sharp curve. Last Chance 
was not a stop for the Limited; and, 
barring quick work on somebody's part, 
the open switch promised a good chance 
for a head_-on collision between the 
westward-rushing passenger and the 
standing postal train. 

Kitty Clare was stirring again when 
Darragh set the air lightly to keep his 
train from drifting backward down the 
slight grade of the sidetrack. 

“Was it ail a bad dream, John?” she 
asked softly. 

“ What was a dream ?” ' 

“The things that I saw at Navajo— 
the awful things that kept coming out 
of the dark? And at the last—just un¬ 
der the Ten Ninety-eight’s headlight— 
oh, Fm sure that must hâve been a 
dream!” 

“What was it, Kitty, darling?” 

“The—the dwarf ; the Darragh 
dwarf. I saw it as plain as day, Jack. 
The old-fashioned Irish hat, the hud- 
dling cloak, and the long white beard! 
And the thought thàt came to me was 
that death was riding on your engine 
with you!” 
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“ ’Twas nothing but the scare of you, 
Kitty,” said the big engineer; though, 
in his heart of hearts, the nameless fear 
was stirring again. “Forget it, little 
woman. In a couple of hours we’ll be 
in Copah, and you’ll be safe in bed at 
Mother Flanagan’s.” 

As he spoke, the far-off song of the 
Limited’s chime whistle rose, on the still 
night air, followed by the low diapason 
of the Steel humming to the myriad 
hammer blows of flying wheels. 

“There she cornes!” cried Carter, 
swinging himself up to the gangway of. 
the ten-wheeler; and the saying was 
punctuated by a shrill scream from the 
young woman on Darragh’s box. 

When the two men looked in the di¬ 
rection of her pointing finger, they saw 
a sight to freeze the blood in any veins 
holding a single drop of the Celtic su¬ 
perstitions. On the forward end of the 
1098’s right-hand running board danced 
a frantic figure, with blazing eyes and a 
long, flowing beard, its apelike arms go- 
ing like the sails of a windmill, and its 
thin lips loosing a sériés of blood- 
curdling shrieks. 

Carter was the first of the three in 
the cab to corne alive to the threatened 
catastrophe. 

“The switch !” he yelled. “He’s 
pointin’ at the switch— it’s turned 
ivrong!” and he flung himself out of 
the gangway to begin a hopeless race 
against the down-coming passenger, 
which was just then swerving around 
the curve of approach at full speed. 

It was ail over in a twinkling. 
Grimsby, engineer of the passenger 
train, saw the trap when he was fairly 
upon it, and did his best; and Darragh, 
who had corne to his senses at Carter’s 
yell, slammed the 1098 into the reverse 
motion, and spun its drivers in a fierce 
aftempt to back away from the awful 
menace thundering down upon him. At 
the same instant, the misshapen figure 
disappeared from the running board, to 


reappear a moment later, dancing its 
fantastic breakdown fairly in front of 
the onrushing Limited. 

The girl on Darrag^’s box cried out 
and hid her eyes ; and, when she opened 
them again, she was alone in the cab, 
a pop valve was roaring deafeningly, the 
white, unblinking headlight eye of the 
passenger engine was staring blankly at 
the veiled eye of the 1098, both trains 
were at a stand, and a crowd of men 
was gatherir.g at the track side a little 
way off. 

Darragh came to her presently, and 
his story was short and to the point. 

“ ’Twas old Pete Grcgan,” he said. 
“They’ve had him in the asylum these 
four years, and he broke loose and blew 
in here—with the wan idea in his crazy 
old head that he had to get square with 
me for a thing I didn’t do, I guess.” 
And then: “You’ll be goin’ back to 
Brewster in the sleeper of the Limited, 
and take a fresh start for your Uncle. 
Dan’s another day. l’ve fixed it with 
Shaughnessy to get you a berth in the 
'Pullman. You’ll go, like a good girl? 
After what’s happened-” 

She let him lift her from the high 
Seat and help her to the ground—on the 
side away from the little crowd of curi¬ 
ons investigators. 

“And you’ll go on and make your 
time, Jack? You’ll not be needing me?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“I was just a poor, crazy fool, Kitty, 
darlin’; and l’m that no more. l’m a 
man grown ; and ’twas the thought that 
I was askin’ you to marry wan less than 
that that was breakin’ me heart, acush- 
la.” And, at the steps of the Pullman, 
he took her in his arms and kissed her 
good-by, saying: “Pray for the soûl 
of a poor old man that’s gone this night 
to whatever was waitin’ for ’im, Kitty, 
girl. He’d suffered a cruel wrong m 
the days gone by, and he meant us no 
harm. Good night, darlin’; that’s Car¬ 
ter pullin’ the bell for me.” 


A RECORD WITH WARS AND WIRES 
Robert C. Clowry, who is president of the Western Union Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, went into the Civil War on the Union side when he was twenty-five years 
old, and displayed such gallantry that he was made a lieutenant colonel. 


Fool for Luck 


By Charles E. Van Loan 

Author of “The Bac/ielor Betiedid," “Jacob, Up to Date," Eta. 


Did you evef feel like envying the man on the “free list”—thc fel' 
low who can pass out complimentary tickets to tkeaters, sparring 
matches, baseball games, and what not? Forget it! Read tbis! 


M Y name, though I do not sup¬ 
pose that it makes the slightest 
différence to any one, is Sow- 
der—John Henry Sowder— 
and I am, in a way, connected with 
Publicity. What that connection is, I 
do not State, but it has something to do 
with the newspaper business. 

Because of this connection with Pub¬ 
licity, I hâve had at my disposai—please 
note- the past tense—complimentary 
tickets to performances of ail sorts, 
ranging from lectures, concerts, and 
the drama to such sporting events as 
baseball and football matches, and spar¬ 
ring exhibitions. I say “hâve had at 
my disposai" because I shall never hâve 
any more complimentary seats to any- 
thing. Never, as long as I live. 

I hâve requested that my name be 
stricken from the varions free lists, 
and from now on I am, as regards the 
World of amusement, an ordinary citi¬ 
zen, who pays his way wherever he 
goes. 

Personally, I do not regret this step, 
as Sunday is my day ofï, and there are 
no performances of any sort op Sun¬ 
day, but I cannot say that it was for 
this reason that I canceled my free 
tickets for the future. It was because 
of a friend of a friend of mine—Clar- 
ence P. Moocher. 

Moocher is responsible, and Moocher 
is the one who will suft'er when he hears 
that there are to be no more free tickets. 
When I read the keen disappointment 
in his fat face, I shall rejoice that I 
hâve had the strength of character to 


sacrifice his happiness for the sake of 
my^peace of mind. 

Unless Moocher reads this story, he 
will never know why I hâve taken this 
step. It is unlikely that he will ever 
read it, for he perpses nothing but the 
pink sporting extras. 

But I will go back to the beginning. 

Clarence P. Moocher presented him- 
self at my desk something like six 
months ago, bearing a letter of inti'o- 
duction from a good friend of mine. I 
believe the letter requested me to 
“show Moocher a good time.” It also 
said that he was the best fellow in the 
World and that he “spoke the language 
of the tribe”—whatever that may mean. 
I never heard Moocher speak anything 
but garbled English. ^ 

After I had read the letter, I took a 
look at Clarence P. Moocher, and was 
prepossessed in his favor. He was 
young, large, fat, good-natured, and he 
wore diamonds. 

Mr. Moocher insisted* that I should 
dine with him as a preliminary to pre- 
senting him with the keys of the city. I 
agreed to the first part of the program, 
and, under the stimulus of rich food 
and drink, I made one of the great mis- 
takes of my life. I gave him two tick¬ 
ets to 'SL theatrical performance for the 
evening. He was delighted. 

“Complimentaries, eh?” he said. “I 
never had a complimentary ticket in my 
life before!” 

I said that it was nothing—^less than 
nothing—and in a sudden excess of 
good feeling I stated to Moocher that. 
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because of my connection with Pub- 
licity, I often had such tickets and 
would be more than pleased to “take 
care of him” during his stay in the city. 
I believe I used the phrase, “extend the 
courtesies of the varions places of 
amusement.” 

Moocher was overwhelmed. Had I 
known to what that rash présentation 
would lead, I think I might hâve choked 
him where he sat. But I did not know. 

Before the week was out, Moocher 
called upon me again. This time I in- 
sisted that he should dine with me, and 
we dined very well—so well that I had 
to sign the check, not having the req- 
uisite amount of cash in my pockets. 

Over the coffee, Moocher delicately 
hinted that he was very much inter- 
ested in baseball, and expected to see 
the Saturday game. I was reckless 
enough to say that I would arrange it. 
How did I know that I was feeding 
warm blood to a tiger or setting a 
Frankenstein upon his feet? How was 
I to foresee that by the end of the 
month Moocher would be depending 
upon me—^yes, absolutely depending 
upon me—to furnish him with free 
tickets" to every attraction which came 
to town ? 

At the end of the second month, I 
had made of Clarence P. Moocher a 
regular customer. He no longer 
thanked me for the complimentary 
tickets which he secured through me. 
He had corne to regard them as his by 
right. It was not that he was stingy, 
and did not like to spend his money, for 
he was very open-handed and often 
spent as much as four times the price 
of a free ticket upon lunch or dinner 
to which he invited me. It was simply 
because he had been bitten by the some- 
thing-for-nothing microbe. 

When Moocher was too busy to drop 
in at the office—and he soon reached 
this stage of familiarity—^he would call 
me up by téléphoné and ask that “his 
ticket” be left at the hôtel. From this, 
he progressed rapidly to the point 
where he addressed me in curt notes, 
something like the following, which is 
an exact copy of one of his communi¬ 
cations : 

7A 


Old Kid Sowder: Hâve ticket left at box 
office in my name. Will call for it Empire 
Theater. Yrs. C. P. M. 

No “please,” and no “thank you.” 
Simply “hâve ticket left.” This form 
of royal command jarred upon me. 
And I do not care to be addressed as 
“Gld Kid Sowder.” 

I firmly believe that if Clarence P. 
Moocher should die to-night, he would 
présent himself at the wicket of the 
pearly gates and address St. Peter con- 
descendingly in this manner: 

“My friend Sowder, of the News, 
has reserved an aisle seat here for me. 
S-o-w-d-e-r. You know him. Every- 
body knows him. On the News. Look 
for it in the ‘M’ box. Moocher is the 
name—Clarence P. Moocher.” 

And oh ! what an awakening is Corn¬ 
ing to that young man when he leams 
that I hâve been wiped off the free list ! 
What anguish when he learns that there 
will never be any more free tickets for 
him an)rwhere, secyred by “his friend 
Sowder !” 

When I awoke to the fact that I had 
made of Moocher an insolent pensioner 
upon my good nature, I began to 
scheme to rid myself of this Franken¬ 
stein—^this ticket-snatching monster of 
my own création. Once when he sent 
me a postal card demanding that I re¬ 
serve a seat for him at a certain theater, 
I deliberately neglected to do so. 1 
thought it might teach him a lesson. 
What folly to think that anything could 
teach Clarence P. Moocher a lesson ! 

I was very busy that evening, and I 
had left word that'under no circum- 
stances must I be disturbed. I had for- 
gotten ail about Moocher and the les¬ 
son which he was to receive. 

At eight-thirty my téléphoné bell be¬ 
gan to ring, and it continued to j angle 
with aggravating persistence. Very 
much annoyed, I jerked the receiver 
from the hook, and placed it against my 
ear. A complaining bellow greeted me. 

“Hellol Hel-lo-o! Oh, is this you, 
Sowder? This is me—Moocher. Yes. 
l’m down here at the box office of the 
Globe Theater, and the clerk here says 
that there isn’t any ticket reserved for 
me. Must be some mistake, old man. 
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Sorry to hâve to trouble you about it, 
but—say, here’s the clerk now. Just 
tell him that it’s ail right, will you?” 

And before I could get in a word 
edgewise, I found myself talking to the 
treasurer of the theater—who was not 
at ail pleased at being called a clerk—■ 
and telling him that it was ail right, that 
Mr. Moocher was an intimate friend of 
mine, and that any courtesy shown him, 
and so forth, and so forth, would be 
regarded in the light of a personal 
favor. 

It may hâve been a weakness on my 
part, but I could not bring myself to 
humiliate the man openly, much as he 
deserved it. And what can be done 
with a person who refuses to take a 
hint? 

It was shortly after this happening 
that Moocher called upon me and took 
me out to dinner. It was a very fine 
dinner indeed, and I began to see that 
something unusual was in the wind. 
The blow fell with the dessert—which 
is a good time for a blow to fall, if fall 
it must. 

“There^s going to be some racing out 
at the park,” said Moocher, stabbing 
into the heart of a chocolaté éclair. I 
know I shall never behold a chocolaté 
éclair without being reminded of Clar- 
ence P. Moocher. He was passionately 
fond of sweets in every form—ail fat 
men are—and chocolaté éclairs were his 
pet dissipation. I hâve watched him eat 
as many as seven of them at one sitting. 

‘‘There is going to be some racing,” 
said Moocher, pausing in order to give 
me a chance to proffer the usual serv¬ 
ice. 

I did not say anything. 

“How do you stand with the asso¬ 
ciation ?” asked Moocher pointedly. 

I hastened to State that I did not 
stand at ail, had never received any 
courtesies from the race-track people, 
and did not expect to receive any in the 
future. 

“Pshaw!” said Moocher. “There 
must be a lot of complimentary race- 
track tickets floating around. The 
sporting editor, now—^he ought to hâve 
a whole raft of ’em. I want to go out 
there next week and win a barrel of 


money, and l’d hâte to hâve to cough 
up two big iron men every day.” 

An idea of great brilliancy flashed 
into my head. I do not know how I 
happened to think of it. Tt was prob- 
ably suggested by the remark about 
betting. 

“Do you—bet a great deal ?” I asked. 

“Any time I know something,” 
boasted Moocher, “l’m there with bells. 
l’il bet ’em as high as a hound’s back !” 

I had no means of knowing how high 
that might be, but Moocher’s air led me 
to believe that the altitude of-his wagers 
was great. His answer pleased me, for 
it fitted in with the half-formed plan 
for plucking this Frankenstein and 
teaching him a lesson. 

“Pli ask the sporting editor,” I said. 
“He is a friend of mine, and I think it 
will be ail right.” 

“Then, l’il counf on it,” said Mooch¬ 
er, harpooning another chocolaté éclair. 
“1 think they issue a badge or some¬ 
thing which is good for the entire meet¬ 
ing. Tell him to get one of those if he 
can. If he can’t make the riffle, daily 
admissions will answer.” 

I said that I would try for a badge. 

“And, by the way, Sowder,” he con- 
tinued, “l’d like to meet the fellow who 
reports the racing for the paper. 
Chances are that he’ll hâve a lot of in- 
side information, and, if he knows that 
l’m a friend of yours, he might put me 
onto a good thing.” 

I could hâve shouted for joy. The 
fellow was actually setting my trap 
himself. If what follows shocks the 
sensitive reader, I ask him'to remember 
that I am a sensitive man myself and 
that this Moocher had driven me to the 
utmost limit of a nature which is, to say 
the least, kindly and accommodating. 
I was a free horse, as the saying is, and 
I was being ridden to death—ridden to 
death by a fat man with spurs. Let 
this be remembered in my defense. 

That night I had a chat with the 
sporting editor and his assistant, Sam- 
my Strong. Sammy was the paper’s 
race-track expert—a wiry, sharp-nosed 
little man with a most phénoménal vo- 
cabulary. 

I explained myself at length; I gave 
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niy reasons, and placed great stress 
upon the provocation. Sammy Strong 
listened, cigarette in mouth. 

“I get you,” he said, at last. “This 
bird bas been macing you to death for 
broads, and you want him tore ofï. 
What?” 

I vvas a trifle puzzled, but I said that 
I wished to give Mr. Moocher a lesson 
that would niake him avoid me as he 
would avoid a pestilence. Sammy 
made a speaking gesture with his right 
hand, impossible to describe. 

“You want me to give him a bum 
steer," said he. “You want me to tout 
him to set in the bank roll on a chunk 
of cheese. l’m on. Leave it to me. 
Bring this free-ticket fiend up here, 
and introduce him. l’il slip him some 
• subcellar information that’ll set him 
awa-a-y out yonder at the end of the 
bread line. l’il hâve him walkin’ home 
from the track, if you say so.” 

“Sammy will fix this friend of 
yours,” said the sporting editor. “The 
tips Sammy gives me are bad enough. I 
shudder to think what he might do if 
he was really in earnest about picking 
a loser.” 

In time Moocher appeared at the 
office, and the sporting editor present- 
ed him with a bit of cardboard on a 
ribbon, which would make him free of 
the grand stand, the betting ring, and 
the paddock for the life of the meeting. 

Moocher was very much pleased. He 
invited the sporting editor and his en- 
tire staff out to dinner. I was not in- 
cluded, for some reason or other. Sam¬ 
my Strong accepted for the sporting de- 
partment, and returned at ten o’clock, 
slightly illuminated, and saying that it 
was a shanie to do it. 

The race meeting opened on a legal 
holiday. Though I had no previous in¬ 
tention of doing anything of the sort, I 
secured a day off, and went out to 
watch the “tearing-off” process. 

Briefly stated, here was the plan of 
campaign : 

Moocher, who had been cultivating 
Sammy Strong extensively, was moved 
by selfish considérations. He believed 
that the little expert could tell him how 
to win a great deal of money, Strong, 


who had taken a powerful dislike to 
Moocher, was pledged to me to select 
the very worst horse at the track and 
persuade Moocher to back the animal 
heavily. By this means, I was deter- 
mined that at least one of Moocher’s 
free tickets should cost him something, 
and it was because I desired to be in at 
the death that I found myself inside the 
fence at the park. 

Feeling in need of nourishment, I en- 
tered the restaurant under the grand 
stand and ordered a chicken sandwich 
and a glass of milk. A heavy hand fell 
upon my shoulder with a resounding 
slap, and, choking over a morsel of 
chicken, I looked up. There was 
Moocher, beaming down upon me with 
the utmost good will. 

“Why, you old stick-in-the-mud !” he 
cried, “1 didn’t know you had any 
sporting blood in you !” 

I niumbled something about the sport 
of kings. 

“Yes, and queens, too,Vdging by the 
looks of some of ’em up there in the 
boxes,” said Moocher loudly. “By the 
w^, d’you know that this badge doesn’t 
call for a box seat? How can I hâve 
that fixed?” 

I said that he would hâve to see Sam¬ 
my Strong about that, and my dieart 
hardened. I felt it. The man viiks ab- 
solutely impossible. There seemed to 
be no limit to his selfishness and his 
assurance. A box seat indeed ! 

“Speak of the devil !” said Moocher. 
“Here’s Strong now.” 

Sammy entered, and hung his binocu- 
lars over the back of a chair, 

“Well, what d’you know?” asked 
Moocher. “What’s your three-star, ex- 
tra-special good thing to-day? ^^'aut to 
get away winner on the first day, you 
know, for luck.” \ 

“Oh, you’ll get away winner, ail 
right, ail right,” said Sammy. Then 
he lowered his voice, first glancing ail 
around to make sure that he was not 
overheard. 

“Keep your money in your jx)cket 
until the fifth race,” said he, in a half 
whisper. ' “Something is going to be 
pulled off in that race, and you and me 
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and the owner are going to be the only 
ones in on it.” 

“No!” ejaculated Moocher, licking 
his lips. “Alongshot?” 

“The longest shot you ever saw in 
your life!” said Sammy. “No, don’t 
ask me any more, because I can’t tell 
you. You might crack it to somebody 
and spoil the price.” 

“But”—and here Moocher waggled 
his thumb in mÿ direction—“Sowder 
ought to be in on it, too.” 

"Oh, yesl” said Sammy, “Sowder— 
well, he’s in already !” 

Moocher pleaded for the name of the 
horse. He said he would not tel! a soûl. 
Sammy was firm. 

"Just one whisper would be enough 
to spoil the price,” said the expert. 
“Fm afraid the odds won’t be any too 
long as it is. These bookmakers are 
going to be awful tight this meeting. 

"Now,” concluded Sammy, “you 
meet me here in the restaurant as soon 
as the fourth race is over. Then, l’il 
give you the name of the horse and 
tell you how to place your money. 
How much are you going to bet ?” 

Moocher pulled out a corpulent wal- 
let, and ran his thumb nail over the 
edges of the bank notes. 

“FU bet ’em till they holler for 
helpjl’ he said. “Any time I know 
something—look out!” 

“Oh, you’ll know something, ail 
right!” said Strong. “See you here' 
after the fourth race!” 

I managed to escape from Moocher, 
and killed time until the end of the 
fourth race. Once during the after- 
noon, I saw Sammy Strong. He was 
buzzing about the betting ring like a 
bumblebee, but he stopped to laugh 
when he saw me. 

“Is he game to bet the bundle?” Sam¬ 
my asked me. “Because Fm going to 
spring a bogus owner on him and make 
it awful strong. He’s going to bet on 
an old mare that hasn’t been in the mon¬ 
ey for two seasons. Fellow that owns 
her just runs her to hâve the fun of 
coolin’ her out afterward. She won’t 
be one, two, seven !” 

“Are you sure?” I asked him. 

“Sure!” scoffed Sammy. “Every 


horse in the race will beat her! She’fl 
be so far behind when the others finish 
that it’H look as if she was starting in 
the sixth race !” 

I was waiting with the victim when 
Sammy Strong and a stranger entered 
the restaurant. Sammy, with a great 
show of secrecy, conducted us over into 
a far corner, and introduced his friend 
—a tall, red-whiskered man, who was 
chewing a straw. He wore a purple 
stock, pinned with an immense rhine- 
stone horseshoe, and he looked a true 
son of the turf. And he not only looked 
it, but he smelled it. The evidence, so 
far as I was in a position to judge, was 
complété. 

“Mr. Moocher,” said Sammy, in a 
hoarse whisper, “meet Mr. Randolph T. 
Jones. Mr. Jones owns the horse I 
was telling you about—runs her in the 
name of the Eastern Shore Stables.” 

Moocher immediately produced his 
program. 

“Eastern Shore,” he repeated. “Then 
it’s Molly O.” 

“Yes,’’said Sammy, with a wink at 
the whiskered stranger. “It’s Molly O. 
Tell Mr. Moocher what you just told 
me. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones began, much as if he were 
reciting a lesson. 

“This old mare,” he said, “is cer- 
tainly readied up to win to-day. Fve 
been savin’ her up for it and losin’ with 
her whenever the price wasn’t right. 
We’ll get ail the bettin’ we want to-day 
at good odds, and the o^d girl is going 
to go for the coonskins.” 

“And nobody knows-” prompted 

Sammy Strong. 

“Nobody knows,” repeated the 
horsy Jones, “a thing about her. They 
ail think she’s a bad mare. That’s what 
we want ’em to think. Here’s one 
place where you can bet ’em with per- 
fect confidence as long as they’ll take 
the money.” 

He stopped, having run down a sec¬ 
ond time. 

“And you are going to bet——” said 
Strong. 

“I am going to bet the bank roll,” 
said the “horseman.” 
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. “She has been working good,” said 
Sammy, the prompter. 

“She has been working like a ghost,” 
said Jones. “She has the speed of the 
field, breaks well, and is a game fin- 
isher.” 

Full stop. 

Moocher rose to his feet, and put his 
hand in his inside pocket. 

“Better take the opening betting,” 
said Sammy, “and go right down the 
line on her.” 

“l’il begin at the other end of the 
ring," said Jones, and he, too, hurried 
away. 

I followed Moocher, some distance 
in the rear. I do not know a great deal 
about horse racing, and I hâve never 
been able to figure out the System of 
mathematics used by bookmakers, so 
the only thing I know is that the figure 
set against Molly O was the highest 
one on the board. When I first saw it, 
it was twenty, but before Moocher had 
gone very far it receded to, fifteen and 
then to twelve and ten. I hâve every 
reason to believe that he kept on betting 
as long as his money lasted. When he 
came out of the ring, he wa^perspiring 
freely, and he had a handful of paste- 
boards, whicli he said represented a 
great deal of money. 

“Wonder where Jones is,” he said. 
“I didn’t see him in the ring.” 

I did not see him, either. For the 
matter of that, I hâve never set eyes 
on him again. 

“Corne on up in the press box,” said 
Sîtong, winking-at me. “You can get a 
good look at the finish from there.” 

Moocher, of course, accompanied us, 
seizing a chair as soon as he got into 
the box. A young man protested. 

“You’ve got my seat!” said he. 

“Hâve I ?” asked Moocher, unmoved, 
“I guess you’ll hâve to get another one. 
Fm with Sowder, and it’s ail right.” 

And there he sat, while the young 
man fumed and talked under his breath 
about Buttinskis and people with nerve 
enough to frost you. 

Somewhere a bugle sounded, and 
horses appeared on the track—nine of 
them. So far as I could tell by looking 
at them, they were very evenly matched, 


but then, I know nothing about race 
horses. 

“There’s my baby 1 ” bawled Moocher, 
jumping to his feet and upsetting two 
of the reporters, who cursed him fer- 
vently. “There’s my baby! Oh, you 
Molly O !” 

The other reporters looked at 
Moocher pityingly, and one of them 
said to Strong: 

“Who let that bug in here? Molly 
O ! Where does he get that noise ?” 

Sammy said something in an under- 
tone, and the other reporter grinned and 
looked at me. I felt very uncom- 
fortable. 

“There she goes!” cried Moocher, 
seizing me by the arm. “That’s her! 
The black one ! I guess she looks rot- 
ten, eh, Sowder?” 

He should not hâve appealed to me 
by naine, but I was glad to hâve the 
horse identified. I suppose it is prpper 
to refer to a mare as “she.” At any 
rate, I shall do so for the purposes of 
this narrative. Molly O had nothing to 
distinguish her from the rest of the 
horses, save her color and the color of 
the silk jacket worn by the little boy 
who sat on her back. I shall never for- 
get that jacket. It was a vivid canary 
ellow. I am sure I should not hâve 
nown, by looking at her, that she was 
such a poor specimen of a race horse. 
To my inexperienced eye, she bore no 
distinguishing marks of inferiority. 

The horses continued around the 
track for some distance, where they 
halted. Moocher was very much ex- 
cited. He coulà not stand still, and he 
chattered incessantly, often calling me 
by name. 

“Now, then, you crooked-legged lit¬ 
tle rascal,” he said, “get up there to the 
barrier with that Molly O!” He was 
addressing the rider, whom I was quite 
sure he had never seen before. “Get 
that mare up there! What’s the mat¬ 
ter with you? Trying to get my horse 
left at the post?” 

Then, after a short breathing space, 
he directed his attention to the official in 
charge of the start. 

“What’s the matter with that start¬ 
er?” he complained. “Is he blind or 
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just drunk? Molly O was ready then, 
and he never said a word! Get her 
up again, boy! That’s right! Now! 
Now! NOW! Aw—rats!” 

Then something happened, a grunt 
of universal satisfaction ran through 
the stand, the dots of color shot for- 
ward in an even line, and Moocher 
hammered me on the back until my 
glasses fell to the floor. 

“They’re off!” he cried. 

“So are my glasses !” I retorted. But 
he did not hear me. He was yelling to 
the rider on Molly O, who could not 
under any circumstances hâve heard 
his voice. 

I cannot describe in any technical 
sense the running of that race. Ail I 
know is that Moocher jumped up and 
down in the press box, and bellowed 
like a bull, and the little dots of color 
skimmed along the fence in the dis¬ 
tance, rounded a tum, and started in 
our direction. 

Then I began to look for Molly O. 
Several of the color s were jumbled to- 
gether. 

Then I heard Moocher. Everybody 
in the grand stand must hâve heard him 
at the same time. 

“That’s the boy !” he yelled. “That’s 
the way to ride a race ! Take her away 
to the outside, and corne on with her!"' 

As he yelled, I located the spot of 
canary yellow. It detached itself from 
the kaléidoscope, and swung well out 
toward the middle of the track, and 
there it hung alone. 

“That old mare always runs out on 
the turn,” said a voice behind me, so 
that what Moocher evidently regarded 
as horsemanship may hâve been habit. 
From the tone of voice in which the 
comment was made, I did not believe it 
was meant as a compliment to Molly O. 

“Corne on, you black beetle !” howled 
Moocher, and for the first time his tone 
was heavy with doubt. 

I looked at the other horses. They 
seemed to be well ahead of Molly O, 
and the colors were grouped on the 
rail, in very close quarters, so it seemed 
to me. 

Sammy Strong was.looking through 


his glasses. I heard his voice, lifted 
in a shrill yell : 

“Those two in front are bumping 
each other every jump! There’ll be a 
nasty spill there if they’re not careful ! 
Open up ! Open up !” 

Even' as he cried the impotent warn- 
ing, it happened. I was looking straight 
at the shifting mass of color, but I 
shall never be certain how it ■t:ame 
about. 

I recall a sudden cloud of dust, blot- 
ting out horses and colors, then a sick- 
ening glimpse of animais struggling 
upon the ground. Dimly I saw the 
horses which were behmd the first 
group rear upon their haunches in an 
attempt to save themselves from plung- 
ing into the wreck. I saw a red jacket 
crawling under the fence, to collapse 
in the ditch. A blue jacket ran a few 
steps, and dropped in the middle of 
the track. 

The suddenness of the catastrophe 
appalled çie, and struck the crowd 
dumb with appréhension. Against that 
shivering background there rose a pro¬ 
fane bellow. It was Clarence P. 
Moocher’s voice. 

“She wins alone ! Molly O wins 
alone! Take your time, boy; take your 
time! It’sallover! AU—over! Why, 
she could turn around and back in !” 

“Shut up !” shouted a hundred voices. 

Some one behind us hurled a seat 
cushion, and it carried away Moocher’s 
hat. I remember being thankful for 
that. But Moocher did not so much as 
turn his head, for there, in the middle 
of the track, ail alone*as he had said, 
came the black mare and the canary-yel- 
low jacket. Far in. the background 
four horses were galloping heavily. 
One of them was riderless. 

Moocher continued to yell advice un¬ 
til Molly O cantered past the judges’ 
stand. Then he paid his respects to 
every one within the sound of his voice, 
and flourished a handful of paste- 
boards. 

I jogged Sammy Strongf’s elbow. His 
glasses were leveled at the scene of the 
accident. The crowd was already pour- 
ing up the track. Three of the riders 
were being carried away. 
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“Sammy !” I said. 

He snarled. 

“He won’t win on that sort of a thing, 
will he?” I asked. “It doesn’t seem, 
fair, you know, It was an accident.” 

“Who’ll win?” demanded Strong, 
whirling. 

“Why, Moocher,” I said. 

“Gtood Lord !” groaned Sammy. “Did 
that old mare finish first? Yes, there’s 
her number! Well! Well! What 
d’you think of that ? I never even saw 
her! I had twenty bucks on that fa¬ 
vorite up there—and he broke his leg 
to beat me !” 

And he swore into his binoculars as 
he adjusted them. 

“But will they pay when there’s an 
accident like this?” I persisted. “Does 
he win ail that money?” 

“Does he win!” snapped Sammy 
Strong. “I should say he does win! 
Ail the good horses in the race fell 
down! Why wouldn’t he win? That 
big stiff is so lucky he could fall into 
a sewer and corne out with a diamond 
necklace wrapped around his ankle ! 
l’ve got to go down and see how bad 
those kids are huit!” 

And then Clarence P. Moocher, the 
favorite of the gods, fell upon me with 
a hoarse outcry and the weight of a 
steam pile driver. 

“Well, old kidi” he shouted, bang- 
ing me upon the back until I coughed. 


“she would hâve won, anyhow! Corne 
on down and watch me make these 
bookmakers say ‘Sir !’ ” 

I did not accept that invitation, but I 
did see him afterward. He was jam- 
ming a great roll of bills into his 
trousers pockets. 

“Been looking everywhere for 
Jones!” he cried cheerily. “I wonder 
how much he won?” 

I could say, very truthfully, that I 
did not know. 

“Oh, say, before I forget it,” sàid 
my Frankenstein, “I wish you would 
gct me some seats for the minstrel show 
to-night. Gct two, because I want to 
take Jones if I can find him !” 

It was at that précisé moment that 
I made the stern resolution to divorce 
the name of John Henry Sowder from 
the free list for life. 

I hâve not seen Clarence P. Moocher 
since that afternoon, but I hâve re- 
ceived two letters from him. He has 
been out of town, and returns to-mor- 
row. His last letter asks me to get 
him a box for the Globe Theater on 
Monday night. 

I do not know how I shall break it to 
him. I do not know that I care. I feel 
that I hâve contributed quite enough to 
his fortune as it is. 

I do not regret the step whkh I hâve 
taken, for, as I said before, Sunday is 
my day off. 
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A LITTLE Bit OF HISTORY 

^NE afternoon, when Andrew Carnegie stopped in Charlottesville, Virginia. 

for a few hours, the steel magnate hired a carriage, and, remembering that 
the town had been the home of Thomas Jefferson, gave the old negro driver this 
order: 

“Show me the most interesting places in the neighborhood, especially places 
connected with the name of Jefferson.” 

The driver whipped up hîs emaciated horse, and made his way, slowly and 
in silence, to the top of the hill on which Monticello, the old home of Jefferson, 
stands. 

“Thar’s Monticello,” he said, turning his head only halfway toward Mr. 
Carnegie. “It wuz own’ by Thomas Jufferson. Jufferson stahted this hyuh 
school in Charlottesville, an’ wuz always in debt—so l’m tôle.” 

And, without further exploration or observation, he drove the millionaire 
back to the railroad station. 


The second part of a great adventure serial. It began in the _NovemJber Monih-end 
POPÜLAR, published two weeks ago. 


The Big Fish 

By H. B. Marriott Watson 

Auihor of “ The Skirts of Happy Chance," "The Devil's Pulpii,” Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OP OPENING CHAPTERS 

Two small lacqnered boxes are sold at auction. The first is eecvred after spirited bidding by two men, 
later koown as Werner and Maddock. They leave the anction room not knowing of the other box. Jack 
Poindexter, a yonng Englishman with surplus money and time, bas watcbed the bidding on the first box, and 
throngh onriosity, bids in the second. The others retnm as he secnres it and ofifer him any snm for it. He 
refnses to part with the box and takes it home. That night bis apartment is entered, the box evidently 
the object, but the burglar is frightened oflf withont secnring it. The following day, Poindexter meets his 
friend, Dick Cassilia, an American, aiso possessed of abundant means and leisure, and takes him down to the 
formels bungalow in the country. The burglar makes a second attempt and is canght by the yonng men. 
To obtain his freedom, Houston, tbe burglar, tells them the secret of the box. It had belonged,80 he says, 
to his partner, Raymond. He shows them a secret compartment containing the key to the location of the 
Big Fish, the enormous treasure horde bnrie(hmany years before by the Incas of Peru. The three décidé to go 
at once in search of the treasure. Trailing over the Andes they find themselves followed by an agent of 
Werner, a little cockney called Coop. Houston warns him off and finally shoots him. The man drags him- 
self to his tent to die. Poindexter and Oassilis bear it as long as they can and then go to Coop’s tent to 
•ffer Ûm aid, bnt he has disappeared. They suspect that Houston has made away with him and retum con¬ 
science stricken to their camp. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE RECOVERY. 

Y ES, Cassilis was right. We never 
broached the subject to Hous¬ 
ton. We crept back as we had 
stolen forth, like thieves in the 
night, afraid, furtive, with a strange, 
new scheme of perverted feelings. The 
law of the wild was growing up about 
•-jLis, and molding us. I saw it in thè 
naked crags, in the desolate puna, in the 
everlasting snow fields. 

Houston was the only one of the 
three who made any pretense of cheer- 
fulness, and I could not but see that 
it w'as an effort on his part. He left 
us pretty much to ourselves, but when 
he did mix in our company he was com- 
paratively loquacious. I hâve said he 
talked well, and he had a store of ex¬ 
périence from which to draw. I some- 
times wondered how rich the store 
might be, and how much he dare bring 
into the light. 

Cassilis had grown silent, even surly. 
I could not recognize in him the bright, 


résilient, confident nature which had al- 
ways attracted me. He seemed fallen 
fiat, as if under weights, and to make 
no response to external things. By 
this time we were both acclimatized to 
the mountain sickness, but I wondered 
if there were an aftermath—what the 
doctors call sequelæ, as in the case of 
influenza. I did not like the idea of 
Cassilis moody, brooding.. 

He broke it to me on the second day. 
Houston, freed of his incubus, had set 
his compass for the goal of our hopes. 
We had gathered that we were within 
a week’s camp of Astarnok. The word 
rang on his lips as it were from a 
Clarion. Cassilis stirred, cleaned out his 
pipe, and watched the back of the man 
as he went from us, clean, upstanding, 
lithe, a handsome, sinister being. 

“Jack, do you remember that night?” 
Cassilis was speaker. 

I pondered. I knew in a minute. 

But- “What night?” I asked peev- 

ishly. It was only three days old, but 
it seemed to be buried history. The 
savage peak of the Cordillera across the 
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gorge was like some agony in the In- 
ferno of Dante. I saw damned human 
soûls climbing it and falling. 

“Jack,” said Cassilis, in a lower voice, 
losing somehow the whole of that dis¬ 
tance which had lately corne between us. 
“Jack, we’ll never reach the place, and 
\ve shall find nothing.” 

“Why the devil shouldn’t we?” I 
asked impatiently. 

Cassilis was looking down into the 
black gorge, with a musing eye. “Don’t 
you think Coop’ll do it ?” he asked. _ 

I stirred uneasily. What had flashed 
through a weakened brain in the dead 
watches of the night, when it seemed 
hard to breathe the thin air ? 

“Superstitions?” I shot at him. 

He lit his pipe slowly. “No; it’s 
conviction. You’ve got it. Coop will 
do for us in death what he failed in 
life.” He shuddered. “I feel Coop ail 
about.” 

“Look here, Dick,” I said firmly. 
“Drop ail that. It’s bad enough to face 
the facts and the circumstances, let 
alone inventing and imagining.” 

He made no answer to this, but pres- 
ently he knocked out his pipe and 
laughed. “l’d like to see Houston’s 
face when Coop does him out of it,” 
he said. 

Of course he was abnormal. I can 
see that now. But at the time it did 
not seem so odd. He had got home 
when he had suggested that I myself 
had been obsessed by certain feelings. 
Coop was becoming a burden to both 
-of us—not, I mean, a burden of con¬ 
science, for we had corne to accept the 
law of the wild, but rather a burden of 
vengeance. I think we both hated 
Coop. I know I did. But something 
was pursuing us, and we both dimly 
recognized what it was. In death the 
cockney was as vulgar as in life, but he 
was more formidable. He rode the air. 

Houston was never affected as far as 
nve could see. On the contrary, his 
cheerfulness appeared to increase, and 
when he announced that we were only 
four days by his reckoning off Astar- 
nok, his excitement manifested itself. 
It was not wholl)r a healthy manifesta¬ 
tion. He grew jerky of manner, fell 


into silences, and came out of them 
jubilant, ail but chuckling. I did not 
fancy the man in that condition, little 
as I had fancied him before. I thought 
this must be the particular way in 
which the abominable influence of those 
altitudes and solitudes took him. 

On the afternoon of that day, I was 
walking in Houston’s company over a 
rough piece of ground, with the mules 
in the rear, when of a sudden I heard a 
low exclamation from him, and his face 
staring up at the blufï opposite under- 
went a deadly change. I followed his 
gaze, and saw two figures on the sky 
line of the spur. Houston lifted his 
rifle with a cry like a wounded animal. 

“Stop it, you fool!” I shouted, knock- 
ing the barrel up. 

The report rang and echoed among 
the rocks. I swung my service glasses 
round, and directed them across the 
gully. 

“it’s a woman, you idiot !” I shouted. 

Houston stood, quivering, and his 
face slowly melted back into its fluent, 
mobile condition. “l’m sorry,” he said. 
“I thought it was—I wonder what a 
woman’s doing here.” 

We should soon know, for the trail 
they were following was converging to- 
ward ours. As I looked, I saw another 
figure, which also seemed short-skirted, 
and then the nodding heads of mules. 
We moved on without a sign, toward 
the point of convergence, but when 
some three hundred yards still sep- 
arated us, 1 climbed up the slope toward 
the now obvions female figures. They 
were both clad suitably for those 
heights, and each wore blue glasses, 
which prevented any proper view of 
their faces. I will confess to a sudden 
live interest in them, which served to 
make me realize how deeply, how as- 
tonishingly, we were eut off from ail 
that constituted civilization. 

“This is a queer place to meet in,” I 
remember I began, hat in hand, and I 
saw the woman who was in front turn 
her head aside, put out her hand, and 
rest it on a big bowlder near. The other 
stepped forward, as if to cover the sig- 
nificance of this movement, whatever it 
might be, and said in English : 
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“l’m right glad. We were getting 
pretty lonely. It preys on your nerves, 
doesn’t it?” 

I answered her as one would answer 
a new acquaintance, and we spoke in a 
friendly way. I was conscious that the 
other woman had moved away past the 
bowlder, and was giving instructions to 
the muleteers in the rear. Then she 
joined her companion. 

“How many are you?” she asked, 
speaking for the first time, in a cltear 
and rather low voice. 

I told her w'e were three in number, 
and added that we were prospectors, 
Under this style, we had agreed from 
the first to hide our quest. “My name’s 
Poindexter,” I added. 

Probably she took it as a challenge, 
at any rate as an invitation. “Mine is 
Varley,” she said slowly, “and this is 
Mrs. Chester.” 

“You’re wondering,” said Mrs. Ches¬ 
ter, with a laugh, “what brings two un- 
attached women out into this. l’ve been 
wondering that a lot myself, and I hâve 
corne to a conclusion which satisfies me, 
but not Miss Varley. Do you happen 
to hâve any olives?” 

I laughed. “Yes, I believe we hâve,” 
I said. 

“Stufïed?” she inquired whimsically. 

“Stuflfed, I think. My friend Cas- 
silis refuses to trave! without them.” I 
indicated Cassilis, who was now quite 
close. 

He lifted his liât. Miss Varley re- 
garded him fixedly through her blue 
spectacles. 

“But we are stopping you,” I said. 
“Let us go down, and we’ll find the 
olives, unless Cassilis has eaten them 
ail. I assume we’ll make a common 
camp to-night.” 

“Ôf course,” said Mrs. Chester. “Do 
you know I was mighty glad when I 
saw you. What were you shooting at ?” 

“Oh—a—a condor,” I said lamely. 

“I hâte those créatures.” She shud- 
dered. “I can’t get accustomed to 
them. Miss Varley’s a good shot; l’m 
not. The thing kicks so hard.” 

She leaned on my arm as we de- 
scended through the rough stones, and 
I don’t know that she was even aware 


that she had done so. She rambled on 
like a child. I began to like Mrs. Ches¬ 
ter, and to wish I could see her face 
properly. Ail her features were elusive 
behind those disfiguring glasses. The 
two “outfits” commingled, but I could 
not see Houston. He was somewhere 
ahead. 

“We hâve aiways had Manuel to 
choose our camps for us,” said Mrs. 
Chester. 

Houston was shouting in the dis¬ 
tance, and as he came back he encoun- 
tered two of our Indians. Then he 
marcBed up, a smile on his burned face. 

“This is your—this is your other 
companion?” inquired Mrs. Chester. 

I made the introductions. “Mrs. 
Chester—Miss Varley—this is Mr. 
Houston.” 

Tliere was a moment of absolute still- 
ness on the part of both women. I was 
conscious of that, though Houston was 
making a conventional response. Then 
quite suddenly. Miss Varley took ofï 
her glasses, and stared at him. I hâve 
told you that I hâve a habit of noticing 
niceties; her eyes were full, wide, and 
inquiring, as if regarding a specimen 
under a glass with awakened interest. 
Mrs. Chester was talking with Cassilis, 
exchanging, I think, expériences of the 
soroche. Houston, who had a good 
deal of manner with women, as he had 
shown on board, was ofïering his most 
engaging social properties. I watched 
Miss Varley. 

Her face was somewhat pallid, and 
finely molded, with rather a broad brow 
and bold features. Her hair and eye- 
brows were dark, but her eyes were 
gray beneath, and very steady and 
quiet. What struck me most was the 
latent power of her whole poise. She 
gave one the impression of reserves. 
Her body moved easily and with just 
grâce upon its hinges, so to speak. She 
swept- her gaze on me, and there was 
something from which I winced. 

I had never seen a more beautiful 
woman. That was my impression ; and 
yet, when I took her to pièces after- 
ward, I wondered why. I had seen 
faces grow more vivid, with more regu- 
larly handsome features; I had seen 
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greater animation, which so often goes 
to save an otherwise commonplace ap- 
pearance; I had seen more color, style, 
and charm in faces. But I had never 
seen one more striking, never one which 
made a pull upon me so deeply with 
that Personal magnetism which is, or 
may be, individuality, and which is cer- 
tainly beauty. 

Mrs. Chester called to her, and her 
face suddenly broke into a smile. That 
was the last and completing efïect. I 
almost thought I had been waiting for 
that. At any rate, it achieved the final 
triumph. The radiance of that smile 
flashed a charm even upon those barren 
hills. 

“Now, you will be able to dine for 
the first time, Freda,” she said, as if 
indulgently to a younger child. 

But Mrs. Chester also had stripped 
ofï her glasses, and I saw her for what 
she was, a pretty, vivacious, round- 
faced blonde of thirty, who was en- 
grossing Cassilis’ eyes. 

“We’re botanizing,” said Miss Var- 
ley to Houston. “1 hear you’re pros- 
pecting.” 

‘T’m not botanizing,” interjected 
Mrs. Chester, who had heard this. “l’m 
merely the commissariat. Miss Varley 
is the scientific head of the expédition.” 

“The Word is prétentions,” suggested 
Miss Varley, a faint smile playing on 
her face. 

“1 don’t think so. Do you, Mr. Cas¬ 
silis?” said Mrs. Chester, seating her- 
self on a rock, prepared to argue the 
point. “We’ve corne ail the way from 
New York to explore, and lost a pre- 
cious season in conséquence.” 

“You like seasons?” asked Cassilis, 
who hated them, or at least had avoided 
them for ten years or more. 

She was hesitating, playing him like 
a finished coquette, I judged, but Miss 
Varley seemed to think a deeper ex- 
planation was required. 

“As a matter of fact, the expédition, 
as Mrs. Chester insists, was equipped 
by Vassar. You see, this région is one 
of the few not fully investigated. We 
considered it a reproach to the United 
States that it should remain so.” 


She was looking at me with that curi- 
ously disconcerting regard of hers. 

“I agréé,” I said, “but it seems a re¬ 
proach also to men that it is left for 
women to-” 

“Yes,” she nodded, smiling. “That is 
one of my points. That touches me 
nearly.” 

“Mercedes is a sulïragist,” broke in 
Mrs. Chester, overhearing. “She is an 
ardent feminist. I can’t soar after her 
ail the way. Even although l’ve been 
married-” 

“I was in hopes,” said Cassilis softly, 
“that it might hâve been because of 
that” 

She shot a glance at him. “Yes,” she 
said, with a change of voice and man- 
ner. “Yes,” very quietly. “Perhaps it 
w'as because of that.” 

Though my mind mechanically regis- 
tered this talk, I was thinking of notti- 
ing just then but of a name—Mercedes. 
It repeated itself in my head, and 
seemed in a way to flower in that rocky 
canon. 

Miss Varley turned graciously to 
Houston, as if to an acknowledged 
leader. 

“I see my men hâve already settled 
on the camp. As you hâve kindly sup- 
plied us with olives, perhaps you will 
also add your company.” 

Houston’s courtesy was almost exe- 
cuted with a flourish. It had just that 
amount of overelaboration which set¬ 
tled his social genesis. But it was easy, 
and apparently natural. Was this the 

man who a few days* earlier- We 

somehow seemed to hâve “civilized” 
Avith this encounter of the sexes. Mrs. 
Chester was speaking apart with Miss 
Varley, who listened and shook her 
head. They both moved across the 
gully toward the tents which the In- 
dians had already pitched. 

“Pretty women both,” said Houston, 
with a connoisseur’s air. “Why they 
will try to spoil their beauty at games 
like these is a puzzle for gods.” 

“The beauty,” said Cassilis, “is still 
to spoil. Where are my dress clothes, 
Jack?” 

Houston laughed ; we were ail human 
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again. “I thiiik l’il take a taxi-” he 

said in his turn. 

Our dinner party was a success; it 
could not hâve failed in the circum- 
stances. The ladies had produced from 
their stores the most dasteful disbes 
which modem commerce and modem 
science could pack and procure, and 
something had been added frora our 
larder. The subjects of our different 
quests opened up naturally. Houston 
pressed the question of our com- 
panions’ destination. 

“Ultimately the Montana,” said Miss 
Varley, letting her gaze descend the 
wild scenery, “but,” she added, “there 
are many points of interest in these 
upper régions.” 

“You propose taking the Fuego 
Pass?” suggested Houston. 

“Yes.” She turned to him. “That 
\yas what we set out to do, but we may 
possibly change our plans, get'deflected 
for a time. Anyway, we go north for 
some days.” 

“How charming for us!” said Cas- 
silis. “We go north also.” 

Houston said nothing. 

“That will be delightful for us,” said 
Miss Varley, after ever so slight a 
pause. “We shall feel almost within 
call of Central Park, shan’t we, 
Freda?” 

At that Word, Mrs. Chester flashed 
vivaciously into the talk with a chatter 
of New York. She vowed she was 
homesick, and Cassilis followed suit. I 
eîigaged Miss Varley in conversation, 
but I had the feeling of some one 
climbing a fence. She was quite, oh, 
wonderfully and beautifully civil, but 
she seemed to hâve entrenched herself 
in those reserves of which I hâve 
spoken. Shç picked her way in a talk 
with both Houston and myself very 
coolly and in friendly discourse, but I 
contrasted her with her companion 
much to her disadvantage. This young- 
er woman was of too austere and cold 
a nature. She was tdo much of a piece 
with those highlands of the Sierra. I 
felt chilled and unsatisfied. Surely 
beauty was not designed to be thus 
frigidly exhibited. 

Cassilis and Mrs. Chester had run to 


earth some friends in common in New 
York, and were talking quite excitedly. 

“Molly married, you know. Didn't 
you hear ?” 

“No-o ; that must hâve been when I 
was in Siberia. I don’t think I had any 
letters for many months, and when I 
did get them I must hâve missed that.” 

^ “But you’ve been in New York 
since,” protested Mrs. Chester. 

“I was there last May, wasn’t it? 
But I was only galloping through. I 
saw few people.” 

“Ah, you are one of those Americans 
who regard your country as a prison to 
escape from.” 

She spoke reproachfttlly. Cassilis 
shook his head. “No; I regard it rather 
as a home to retum to when one is sick 
of the wilderness—^this, for example.” 
He waved his hand at savage nature. 

“Europe isn’t like this,” objected 
Mrs. Chester. 

“Much worse,” he said seriously, “the 
wilderness there is moral.” 

Miss Varley, who had lent an ear to 
this, was eying him with interest. 

“You think Europe is ethically worse 
than America?” she asked. 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Cassilis air- 
ily. “Poindexter happens to be Eng- 
lish, but he is painfully conscious of the 
moral decadence of his nation. He 
came here to get away from it.” 

Miss Varley’s gaze rested on my face 
à moment, though she must hâve known 
that he was talking nonsense. 

“They say that a course of Nature 
has a bénéficiai and recuperative ef- 
fect,” she said. ' 

I did not wish to remember at that 
moment, but her words somehow 
brought back the horrid pictures. Bén¬ 
éficiai! Cassilis and I could hâve told 
her better. It bred madness; it made 
devils; it destroyed the common bonds 
of humanity in which we were knit to- 
gether. 

So the evening, which had opened 
with pleasant excitement for me, was 
closed in vexation. Nor was this latter 
feeling limited to that one hour; it re- 
curred. Somehow I was at a disad¬ 
vantage with Miss Varley. Though I 
was drawn by her personality more 
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than I cared to realize, I was internallÿ 
discomfortablè in her presence. She 
seemed a sort of incarnate conscience, 
reminding me, with her fresh, deliberate 
eyes, how far I had fallen from high 
standards. For the next two days, I 
had ample time to develop these mixed 
feelings, for our parties made common 
progress northward. 

It was on the third day that I began 
to perceive Houston was getting rest- 
ive. We had now, according to his 
earlier statements, reached a point 
from which Astarnok, our goal, was 
readily accessible. To my calculations, 
it appeared that the place was but two 
days distant. Houston was a man, as 
far as I had judged or could judge, 
amenable to female influence, and he 
undoubtedly extracted pleasure from 
the society of the other sex. I might, 
indeed, hâve suspected him of a sus- 
ceptibility to women if I had gone only 
by his superficial actions. Yet it was 
évident that he was embarrassed now 
by the presence of these two women. 

At the end of the second day toward 
evening, we descended into a valley, 
which presented more aspects of life 
than we had hitherto encountered. 
There were trees in it under the shel- 
ter of bluflfs and headlands, and wild 
shrubs and bushes grew fairly thickly. 
I suppose that we had gradually left 
the distressing élévations of the Cor- 
dillera, and were now upon more mod- 
erate heights of the Sierra. In this 
comparatively blooming and flowering 
valley, diversified with trees and the 
signs of animal life, we pitched the 
camps. 

I remember that there was a flower, 
a white flower, growing in the valley, 
and I drew Miss Varley’s attention to 
it. We had gone out together as the 
sun fell, and there was a beautiful 
panorama stretched before us. We 
looked eastward, but the sun was going 
down behind western bowlders. I hâte 
snow, which is a violation of the laws 
of vision; yet the capped peaks glis- 
tened wonderfully in the glow, and the 
jagged précipices, now seeming remote 
and out of our lives, looked no longer 
malignant, but of a great, grave dignity. 


We stood in silence for some time, for 
she had ignored, or not noticed, my ref- 
erence to the flower, and then she spoke 
almost abruptly. 

“You are an Englishman, Mr. Poin- 
dexter, and were once in the diplomatie 
service.” 

I was a little astonished. “Yes,” I 
assented, “but no good. l’ve always 
been more or less of a failure, as things 
are counted,” I added, feeling a strong 
impulse to honest confession before 
her. 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked, looking at me gravely. 

“Your people know the différence,” 
I explained in a rather shamefaced 
way. “They do things. I never hâve, 
l’ve drifted. l’m a dilettante, an ama¬ 
teur in life.” 

“And Mr. Cassilis?” she inquired. 

“Oh, in a way he does count,” I said. 
“He is intent on solving the riddle of 
perpétuai motion. He has the epitome 
of the known world.” 

“You hâve known him a long time?” 
she asked. 

“I forget how many years it is since 
Dick Cassilis and I met in Vienna. We 
are old comrades.” 

“Mr. Houston?” she suggested. 

“Houston? Well, oh, he happens to 
be associated with us in this venture— 
that is ail,”. I said, feeling uncom- 
fortable. 

She was silent for a moment, and 
was looking at the glow on the moun¬ 
tain. I recovered my courage. 

“Do you know vjhere that leads?” I 
asked. “It’s the Fuego Pass, Houston 
says, and beyond is the Montana with 
its vast forests. Strange, isn’t it, that 
the mountains should divide such con¬ 
trasta? One is so used also to looking 
upon the East as the barrens that the 
world here seems upside down. A little 
higher, and you might see, or fancy 
you saw, the sea, beating on the Peru- 
vian shores. ‘By the long wash of 
Australasian seas.’ There is something 
more impressive in the Pacific than in 
the Atlantic. Perhaps it is its loneli- 
ness. There’s nothing yonder for so 
many, many thousand miles. One won- 
ders what Pizarro thought when there 
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burst upon him this océan as he crossed 
the great range.” 

She glanced at me, and then looked 
at the peaks. ‘‘I doubt.” she said, “if 
he was alive or sensible to any émotions 
such as you hint at. I doubt if there 
were any room in his sordid soûl save 
for gain, for lucre, for gold.” 

I was silent a moment, for the dart, 
unconsciously barbed, had gone home to 
me once more. I walked uncomforta- 
bly with my conscience when I walked 
with Miss Varley. 

“Yes,” I said, at last, “you are right. 
There was no room for anything but 
gold in his mind. It is so adventurers 
'inherit the earth, not the meek and 
lowly and the humble of spirit. Ad¬ 
venturers and those heroes, the mer- 
chant princes—^the world yields her 
treasure to these. It is sad, but we 
cannot remake the universe, and there 
must be purpose in it.” 

Somewhere from behind the scrub 
of trees which screened the joint camps 
issued the tinkle of a banjo, and voices 
raised in song. 

Miss Varley smiled. “Is that an an- 
swer?” she asked, with a little irony. 
“Do we live for that?” 

“It is a diversion, by the way,” I said 
firmly. 

“On the way to what?” 

She turned without waiting for an 
answer, and began the descent of the 
slopes. The absurd banjo which Cas- 
silis had drawn from the receses of his 
baggage twanged on the evening air. 

“It is rather pretty in effect,” admit- 
ted Miss Varley, as I overtook her. We 
walked down in silence, listening, and 
now the gurgling of a stream joined 
the harmonies of voice and instrument. 

“What nonsense is he singing?” 
asked my companion, smiling. 

I couldn’t catch the words, but I re- 
membered Kipling, and I quoted: 

“The tunes that mean so much to you alone— 
Cotnmon tunes that inake you choke and blow 
your nose, 

Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that brings 
the groan— 

I can rip your very heartstrings out with 
those."*’ 

“You do feel like that, too?” shq 


asked suddenly. “I thought I was fool- 
ish. Oh, it’s ail nonsense, but-” 

Never had I seen my marble queen 
touched to such mere human issues. 
Her pleasure flowed over her in a warm 
gush. The inane strings of the banjo, 
heard in that desolate wilderness, had 
moved her, brokeh her down. 

“I am Memory, I am Torment—I am Town! 
I am ali that ever went with evening dress !” 

Had not the Cordillera perhaps had 
its play also with this soûl, and was it 
now newly humanized and recovered 
for émotion ? 

CHAPTER VU. 

A PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

That night, I remember, Houston 
spoke of the pass, and of the Montana 
beyond. He spoke as if he took it for 
granted that our ways would now di¬ 
verge. The Pass del Fuego lay at the 
head of the valley, and was one of 
the easiest into the back country of 
the Amazon waters. Miss Varley said 
very little, beyond putting a question or 
two, but Mrs. Chester displayed con¬ 
sidérable eagerness to learn more of 
the Montana, and showed also a certain 
sentiment at the prospect of our part- 
ing. I noticed this, and that is why, 
when we had the su^rise next morn- 
ing, I knew for certain that Miss Var¬ 
ley had made up her mind at the last 
moment. Mrs. Chester no doubt had 
been informed in the night, but she had 
not known when she ;was talking with 
us that evening. 

Houston it was who gave me the in¬ 
formation brusquely, and accompanied 
by the nearest approach to uncivil man- 
ners I had ever seen in him. 

“Did you know that Miss Varley has 
decided not to go by the pass? She’s 
going north. Had you anything to do 
with it?” 

I stared at him. “What should I 
hâve to do with that lady’s plans?” I 
asked slowly. “l’m delighted to hear 
we shall hâve her company a little 
longer. But will you be good enough to 
tell me wherein you suppose me to be 
concerned in her plans?” 
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He begged pardon after a short pause. 
“It’s put me out, Poindexter. We’re 
just in our last lap, and I guess l’m on 
edge a bit. Surely you see we can’t act 
until these ladies are gone.” 

It was true enough, but I don’t think 
I had realized till that moment how lit- 
tle I had been thinking of the Big Fish, 
and how much of other things. 

I made a reluctant assent, qualifying 
it. “It is not likely that they will delay 
much longer. I understand that these 
more fertile valleys hâve attracted them. 
The flora is necessarily richer. They 
will not go beyond the oases.” 

“No,” said Houston. “1 suppose 
not,” and he turned away. 

There was a succession of valleys on 
that trail, sheltering a more générons 
végétation, and abounding with vicuna 
and lama and pther upland fauna. 
Houston said nothing after that protest 
of his, but he seemed to me to hâve de- 
veloped, for the first time in my ac- 
quaintance with him, a touch of mo- 
roseness. He avoided the ladies, and 
mingled with the mestizos and Indians, 
making a business of the readjustment 
of the packs and of the reorganization 
of the commissariat. 

“It is true that we can supply the 
larder here,” he told me over his pipe, 
“but we don’t know how much farther 
our quest goes. We may be only at the 
beginning.” 

That next night we reached a small 
ravine, embowered in the Sierras, down 
which a tumbling torrent brawled 
through the guiches toward the lower 
levels of the plains ; and here we set up 
tïïè camps. Houston had instructed our 
Indians to pitch in a grove of trees near 
the stream, but below this site the valley 
was broken into rocks and rough places, 
which made a camp for the ladies in¬ 
convénient. Houston suggested a point 
farther down under cover of brushwood 
and upon a small ledge which over- 
looked the water. This, on inspection, 
both Cassilis and myself pronounced to 
be an idéal spot, and here accordingly 
the Indians established the tents. 

Houston had picked up toward even- 
ing, as though he had outgrown his un- 
graciousness, and returned to his earlier 


manner. Indeed, it was his suggestion 
that Mrs. Chester and Miss Varley 
should share our supper, which he was 
at pains to make attractive by delving 
into our stores. He produced some 
champagne, of the existence of which 
I had been unaware. When I said so, 
he laughed. 

‘T wanted a few bottles to celebrate 
the day we should strike it lucky.” 

He lifted his tin mug toward the 
ladies. “Here’s health, mesdames,” 
and then he looked at me, “and wealth, 
messieurs.” He grinned and drank. 

We followed his example. He had 
shown a nicety in his choice—health to 
our visitors, wealth to ourselves. And 
that was the beginning of his social 
efforts that night. He used his gift of 
narrative very prettily, surveyed a good 
deal of his life, and brought to the sur¬ 
face some interesting stories in a ram- 
bling, unpretentious, but effective, way. 
Both Mrs. Chester and Miss Varley lis- 
tened with évident interest, and seemed 
to regret when the entertainment ended. 

“You know you’ve seen a good deal, 
but you couldn’t hold an audience like 
that,” whispered Cassilis to me. 

“If I had Houston’s rich stores to 
draw on—give me a chance!” I whis¬ 
pered back. 

“How much does he leave untold?” 
murmured Cassilis* 

“The shadow of that lies on what he 
tells,” I answered, in the same voice. 
“Would he hold these ladies were it not 
for what they suspect?” 

“Do you think so?” He sat up. 
Houston’s voice was mellifluously end- 
ing. “Do you know, Jack, I think they 
suspect us^ll ?” 

“What, you, too ?” I asked dryly. 

“You mean Mrs. Chester. I don’t 
know,” he said. “I would swear to her 
genuineness. She is as natural as a 
kitten. But—^but ” 

“But she is afraid of you,” I inter- 
jected brutally. 

Cassilis made no answer. The ladies 
had risen. I do not know what time it 
was, but the starlight filled the sky, and 
it was time they were returning to their 
camp. , 

Cassilis and I attended them, al- 
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though the distance was very short. 
There was the shadow of parting over 
us all—at least that is what Cassilis and 
I were feeling. We shepherded the two 
ladies down to the point where the 
stream tumbled in a cataract over the 
ledge, and mounted the small ascent on 
which the camp had been assembled. 
Miss Varley and I were in front, and 
had done with speaking. Something si- 
lenced me; perhaps it was my compan- 
ion’s évident distaste for talk. But 
we could hear Cassilis and Mrs. Chester 
laughing behind. 

I reflected. What I had said was, 
true. For all her gayety there was some 
fear, some anxiety, at least, in Mrs. 
Chester’s eyes. In the camp there was 
stillness, for the Indians had settled into 
the night, and the mules were patiently 
invisible. I thought I was aware of a 
shade that flitted among the trees, but 
it was merely an idle idea. The rum- 
ble of the torrent a hundred yards away 
filled the ears, as an undertone, like the 
drones of bagpipes. 

“Oh, our tent must be over there,” 
Miss Varley intimated, but I only deter- 
mined what direction she meant by the 
direction she took. We came to a hait 
near a spread of canvas. 

“Mercedes !” called Mrs. Chester. “1 
thought our tent was here." 

“No‘, this is it,” called back Miss Var¬ 
ley. “I was mistaken at first. It’s the 
différence of the dark.” 

The others joined us, and we stood 
for a short time in a knot together, pre- 
vious to speaking. 

“A beautiful night,” said Mrs. Ches¬ 
ter. 

“It’s pretty cold,” said Cassilis. “I 
should advise you to keep up a good 
fire.” 

Instinctively we all looked at the fire, 
which was sinking low into gray ashes. 

Nevertheless, it lit up a slice of the 
foreground, the fall of the rock out- 
ward, and the gray deeps below. 

‘T hadn’t realized we were so near to 
the edge,” said Miss Varley. “YeSj I 
tlîink we’d better take your advice about 
the fire,” she added, and stepped for- 
ward. 

“Let me,” I said, and slipped past her. 


to where the pile of fuel was heaped. 
I seized two logs, and moved toward the 
fire. Miss Varley at my heels. 

Suddenly I was conscious that my 
feet had gone from the earth, and that 
I was falling. I fell, clutching. I heacd 
Cassilis call out ; and some one scream. 

I was aware now that the log I held 
was caught over my head, and that I 
was hanging from it. Cassilis’ voice 
came down to me. 

“Holding on, Jack? Wait a bit.” 

He seized my right arm and pulled 
upward. Eased by that relief of weight, 
I struggled upward, and, floundering, 
came to land again. Then I wiped the 
marks of the struggle from my clothes, 
and began to give attention. 

“What was it?” I asked. 

Cassilis was peering into a sort pf 
hole. He .threw a log on the fire. Tt 
blazed, and he stooped and peered 
again. I joined him. 

“Ohj be careful,” called Miss Varley. 

Cassilis was muttering something. 
“A trap—a regular trap,” he said. I 
began to turn over the sticks that he 
had revealed. In a few minutes it was 
as clear as daylight, and Cassilis and I 
ceased our explanation. Miss Varley 
had joined us. 

“l’m afraid your Indians pitched too 
near the edge,” said Cassilis. 

“But that’s exactly what has been 
puzzling me,” said she. “1 remember 
the tent was quite some distance away. 
I don’t understand.” 

“Wait a moment,” I said, and, slip- 
ping away, I climbed down from the 
ledge to the lower Icvel, and began an 
inspection. 

As far as I could judgç, the drop was 
at this point about fifteen feet, a suffi- 
cient fall to imperil the limbs of the un- 
conscious human being who should walk 
into the trap. But for the billet of wood 
I, carried, I should hâve gone down 
into a sort of oubliette. It was con- 
stituted by a chasm between the rocks, 
and had been carefully concealed from 
view by twigs, and grass, and leaves. 
By whom? And with what design? 
V^o had shifted the tent fôrward to the 
margin of the ledge? 
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I came back with these puzzles in my 
head.. 

“Well?" said Miss Varley, 

“It would hâve been a nasty fall if I 
had gone all the way,” I answered 
lightly. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Was there 
something dry in her voice? 

“It’s iucky yoit had the wood,” said 
Cassilis, as lightly as I. 

“Most fortunate,” agreed Miss Var¬ 
ley. 

I was making an examination o£ thé 
vicinity, and testing the ground about 
the tent. 

“Oh, I think we’re all right now,” she 
said, in that curious voice. 

I felt awkward. Mrs. Chester gushed 
very naturally and pleasantly as to her 
relief that the accident was no worse. 

“Well, it’s getting late,” said Miss 
Varley. “We must say good night.” 
She was a figure black against the leap- 
ing firelight, and I could not see her 
face. “I think also it will be good-by. 
We must start for the Montana to- 
morrow.” 

There was a stifled exclamation, 
hardly that, from Mrs. Chester, 

“Thanks so much for all you’ve donc 
for us,” said that little woman nerv- 
ously, taking her eue. She put out a 
hand uncertainly, and then half with- 
drew it. ,I saw Cassilis capture it. Miss 
Varley turned t® the tent. “Good 
night,” she called. 

Our responses followcd her lamely 
into the darkness, and Mrs. Chester ex- 
tricated her hand and fled, leaving us 
there. Without a word we departed. 

“Jack,” said Cassilis presently, in a 
subdued voice, “that trap was laid.” 

“Yes,” I assented. 

'^‘A fall would break a—a person’s 
leg or arm.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“We W'ere there merely by accident,” 
be pursued. 

“There would hâve been an accident 
if we hadn’t been there,” I said abruptly. 

“Then you see it as I do?” he said, 
relieved. 

“How was it possible to avoid see- 
ing?” I asked. “And what is more, 
Miss Varley saw it.” 

8 A 


“Does she suspect-” he began. 

I groaned. “Oh, the Lord knows 
what. You remember Coop?” 

“l’ve been trying to forget.” 

“He was quite stupid with anger this 
morning when he heard they were go- 
ing on.” 

“I think he’s mad,” said Cassilis. 

“There’s method in his madness,” I 

replied. “1 thought I saw a shad- 

Oh, well, we can prove nothing. He 
has the Indians in hand. We are mere¬ 
ly ciphers.” 

“I begin to think we hâve been that 
all along,” said Cassilis. 

Houston was seated by.the fire smok¬ 
ing when we reached the camp, and 
looked up on our approach. I could not 
honestly say he had a guilty look. 

“Miss Varley nearly had an accident 
at her camp,” I blurted out. 

“Accident!” He withdrew his pipe, 
and stared. “I hope nothing-” 

“A plant had been prepared—earth 
placed over a hole, and the trap dis- 
guised. If she had fallen through she 
would hâve broken her ankle.” 

“She didn’t, then. l’m glad.” 

“And she would hâve been obliged to 
turn back to civilization,” I added, pay- 
ing no heed. 

Houston pulled at his pipe. “1 wish 
she would go back, but l’in glad she 
didn’t hurt herself,” he said. 

I thought I saw Cassilis’ shoulders 
go up. 

“Well, they’re not going any farther,’' 
I said bluntly. < 

“l’m glad—l’m sincerely glad,” said 
Houston. “That’s the best news l’ve 
had to-day, Poindexter. Women are well 
enough in their place, but it must be 
after the markets. We’re out for some¬ 
thing more than kisses ; kisses are a by- 
product. And, mark you, it’s not cer¬ 
tain we’re clear of Werner’s gang.” 

“He shook his head, filled his pipe 
again, and talked cheerfully. The man, 
inhunian as we were conceiving him, 
was human in that moment to his finger 
nails. He was almost a model of the 
génial and affable cotnpanion, and we 
sat talking for half an hour on the foute 
ere we partèd. Cassilis lingered with 
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me ere retiring. After a silence he said, 
and it sounded oddly enough : 

“She’s not afraid of me, Jack.” 

I gathered his meaning slowly, and 
answered: “It’s a rum juncture at 
which to make that discovery.” 

“Oh, I coiild tell, I could tell,”* he 
îJrotested, and we were silent again. 

“Well, l’m afraid myself,” I said at 
last, “but I don’t qiiite know what of. 
It seems to me that the curtain’s going 
up again. I think it’s' Coop.” 

“l’m not afraid of Coop now,” said 
Cassilis cheerfully. 

“Then you can thank Heaven your 
ncrves are in a better state than mine,” 
I replied, as I went into the tent. 

When I got up next morning I no- 
ticed that Cassilis was absent, and he 
did not appear until the breakfast was 
well advanced. Houston made no com¬ 
ment. It was Cassilis who explained. 

“Saying good-by,” he said easily. 

Haif an lotir later I saw Miss Var- 
ley’s mules moving. The party were ad- 
vancing along the bottom, and, turning 
a corner, were lost to sight almost im- 
mediately. Houston had gone, and Cas¬ 
silis was engaged in, some task. I rose, 
and climbed a rise a hundred yards 
away. Below I could see the train de- 
filing up the valley. We had parted for 
good, so to speak, last night. I de- 
scended into the opcn valley, and caught 
them up. 

-Mrs. Chester hailed me weakly, I 
thought. Miss Varley bent her head to 
my salutation. 

“1 had to corne to say good-by, and 
wish you well,” I got forth stumblingly. 

“Has Mr. Houston corne, too?” she 
asked, looking toward the ridge. 

I flushed. “No. I know nothing 
about him,” I said sharply. ‘T only 
answer for myself. I wanted to say 
good-by.” 

“1 fancy it was time we did,” she said 
slowly. “We hâve ivasted too much 
time already.” 

Her words were innocuous in them- 
selves, but I seemed to read something 
into them. 

“The meaning of the word is God be 
with you, Miss Varlèy,” I said, looking 
her straight in the face. 


“Yes,” she nodded. “We will leave 
it at that then. Neither of us could bet¬ 
ter it. Good-by, Mr. Poindexter—that 
is, God be with you.” 

She turned away, and she had not 
offered her hand. Mrs. Chester, as she 
went, gave me a frightened glance. I 
stood, my heart sunk in a sudden 
wretchedness, and watched the proces¬ 
sion pass. It passed and faded out of 
sight, among the broken végétation of 
the valley. 

I was conscious at the last of that 
frightened glance, and, as I walked 
back, mortified and gloomy, I wondered 
what was the significance. Was it really 
fear it held; or was it appeal or dep- 
recation ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CLIFF. 

That day we left the comparatively 
opulent life of the valley, and moved 
again among the naked Sierras. Hous¬ 
ton was in amazing spirits, laughing and 
talking, and rendering himself agree- 
able, and as active as a bee in ail the 
business of the advance. As he drew 
nearer to the goal for which we had 
striven so long and so terribly, he dis- 
played himself at his best. That night 
he told us that we were within thirty- 
six hours of Astarnok. 

“You may take it at that,” he said, 
“though l’m not sure to a point or two. 
The fact is, I shall hâve to lay a course, 
in nautical phrase.” 

“Hâve you been there?” asked Cas¬ 
silis. 

“Within a short distance of it,” he 
replied, fingering his beard. “It’s not 
what you understand by a village—in 
fact, it’s a station of the dead. It was 
once inhabited, but is now deserted— 
long since. No; there was never any- 
thing to draw a man there, no prospect 
of reefs, nothing. That is why Ray¬ 
mond hid his secret there, no doubt.” 

It was, of course, impossible to re- 
sist the contagion of the fever. Despite 
what we knew, what we thou|Jit we 
knew, and what we guessed, Cassilis 
and I were inflamed by talk like this. 
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The secret of the Incas’ treasure lay 
within thirty-six hours of its ! 

“T(>morrow,” said Houston, still 
fingering his béard, “1 shall hâve to trig 
a course, to make sure. There are so 
niany valleys and guiches here. We 
might miss this one a hundred times. 
If I can figure ont one I know I can 
find the temple at Astarnok.” 

“The temple!” I echoed. 

“Yes, it’s Inca work—some say pre- 
Inca work—Chimu. But, it’s never 
been explored or excavated.” He 
tluimped his side suddenly. “What if 
it should be there! But no, it would be 
too obvions. Raymond wouldn’t-” 

He sank into ruminating silence, in 
which there seemed even a touch of 
moodiness. 

Some time after noon on the follow- 
ing day we had reached a level among 
the crags which Houston declared suit- 
able for his observations. It was a wild 
scene, the barren grandeur of which af- 
fected one’s nerves. So far as the eye 
could see northward, cap beyond cap of 
the Cordilleras pierced the heaven ; long 
ranges, ail white, ribbed the horizon, in- 
tricately confused. Southward a great 
précipice eut us off from the more gra- 
cious country of the valleys; and our 
immédiate surroundings displayed the 
work of frost and snow at those éléva¬ 
tions. 

The eàrth was destitute of any grow- 
ing thing, and strewn with bowlders as 
after some huge blasting operation of 
nature. The sun beat upon us hot as 
in the tropics, and we had cast off our 
coats to walk. We took food in an 
aerie on the heights, and surveyed our 
destination. 

“Yonder,” said Houston, indicating 
merely distance. “But which of the 
gullies I don’t know, and shan’t until 
l’ve trigged the place. I shall want the 
help of both of you.” 

Neither Cassilis nor I had more than 
a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
science which thus mapped out conti¬ 
nents and measured mountains. But we 
were willing, even eager, to assist. 

‘T’il call on you when the preliminary 
préparations are made,” said Houston. 


“The Indians can do those things. 
Afterward they will be no use.” 

Cassilis and I sat and eased our limbs, 
and talked and smoked for .some time, 
and presently Houston returned. 

“Cassilis, will you go with Diego?” 
he said. '“Across the guHy, and up the 
hill yonder. TU join you afterward. 
We’ve got to fix up a base line.” 

When the others had gone, Houston 
turned to me. “Now we can get to 
work,” he said, showing his even teeth 
in a curions smile. His eyes were nar- 
rowed to points in deep sockets. . “Can 
you use a théodolite?” he asked. 

I shook my head. “Never mind. l’il 
manage without that if you only follow 
instructions carefully. l’ve put up pne 
side of the base beyond there. I want 
to trian^late with the hill on which 
Cassilis is.” 

It was ail to me double Dutch, but I 
accepted it on faith, and obeyed like a 
schoolboy. Houston took some instru¬ 
ment from his pocket, adjusted it on a 
tripod, and squinted along it. He shook 
his head. “Not far enough b'ack,” he 
said, while I watched him with interest. 
“l’il get the angle directly.” 

We picked our way among the rocks 
to a point where the ridge sloped out- 
ward, and once more he set up his in¬ 
strument. Still he seemed discontented. 
I looked to the hill beyond, and I 
thought I could see some of the pack 
mules winding along its side. 

“Wait a bit,” said Houston, as if sud- 
den inspiration had corne to him. “Do 
you see that rock? Face beyond it, 
counting as you go, until I call stop.” 

I walked to the rock. “Now?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. Count !” came Houston’s voice 
clearly to me. 

I walked forward and counted. I 
was aware that I was reaching the edge. 
of a cliff that I could not see beyond. 
It did not seem as if I could walk many 
yards farther in safety. Twenty— 
twenty-one—twenty-two I counted. 
The rock hid me from Houston—and 
then I fell. 

The whole earth shifted under me, 
and I went down. As I did so, there 
flashed in my mind the fall in front of 
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Ifiss Varley’s tent ; but the thought was 
only instantaneous, for I remembered 
nothing after that. 

I conjectured afterward that I had 
been struck by one of the huge stones 
which the dislodgment of the cHfif had 
brought down with me. At âny rate, I 
must hâve been stunned, and remained 
unconscious for some time. The sun 
was shining brightly when I opened my 
eyes, and slowly took in my position. 

I had fallen some thirty feet, but the 
fall had been broken by the débris 
among which I lay. The slope of the 
cliff was steep, but not perpendicular. 
It was composed of loose rubble and 
stones, and on the first movement I 
made I began to go down with it. I 
clutched heavily at the treacherous cliff, 
and slowly my downward movement 
ceased. 

I began to examine my position care- 
fully. I saw now that I was in immé¬ 
diate danger, if the loose stones were 
disturbed, of going down a chute into 
the depth below. I had no means of 
seeing what lay in that depth, because I 
could not wheel my eyes downward be- 
yond a certain projecting ledge some 
hundred feet lower. If I reached that 
ledge, and it held, I might hâve a chance. 
I saw no other. 

I glanced upward, for I was able to 
do that better the way I lay, and I saw 
overhead a number of menacing bowl- 
ders. The cliff was alive with eyes 
watching me, and threatening doom. I 
feared the fierce onslaught of those 
huge crags, which appéared to rest on 
the soil with no roots, and lean to- 
ward me. 

Again my eyes went down as far as 
their range. The ledge outstanding, yet 
not in a direct line, invited them. Be¬ 
low and beyond I vaguely guessed at an 
empty chasm from which there was a 
dull roaring. Was it a torrent from the 
glaciers higher up ? I had lost my sense 
ef direction, and knew nothing. The 
sun blazed like an instrument of tor¬ 
ture. 

I don’t know what started the idea in 
my mind, unless it was the quickened 
senses under the inspiration of péril. I 
suddenly thought of homeopathy. The 


idea in that juxtaposition sounds ridic- 
ulous. It was ridiculous, but life is 
ridiculous, and, if we hâve a sense of 
humo% death also. At any rate, the 
idea of homeopathy entered my mind, 
dribbling in, as I stared at the hot sky. 

“Smaïl doses!” I repeated it to my- 
self. “Small doses of the poison.” 

That was the secret. If I struggled 
I should fall in a shower of débris that 
would amount to a small landslip. But 
let me wriggle ! 

I wriggled. I felt the earth and 
stones move round me. In a sort of 
moving matrix I was shepherded down¬ 
ward one yard, two yards—I came to 
a pause. 

Surely now I had the secret. Yes ; it 
was homeopathy. I wriggled again, 
and the pebbles escôrted me a yard or 
two lower. A third time I repeated the 
maneuver, and this time one of the 
larger rocks joined morosely in the 
movement, and, rolling into thç vacuum 
I had made, struck my head. 

For some minutes—I know not how 
many—I was still, dumb, incapable of 
motion; merely aware of the hot sun. 
Then I recovered, took a grip of my 
courage and wits, and moved again- 

It would be wearisome to take you 
through that terrible downward course. 
At one point—whether I had moved 
with too much energy, or the stones 
were loose, I don’t know—I descended 
with a rush for a dozen feet or more, 
and was only held up by a protruding 
rock more deeply imbedded than usual. 
When I got back my ^)reath I hardly 
dared stir, but by degrees I regained 
confidence, and advanced once more. It 
must hâve been fully two hours ere I 
reached the ledge- 

It was an insecure resting place, after 
ail, but I was now able to look down, 
and see what lay beyond it. There was 
an abrupt fall of some eighty feet, and 
then a fierce torrent swirling at the base 
of the cliff. Sick at heart after ail my 
exertions, I found my position even 
worse than it had been originally. The 
ledge absolutely overhung the précipice, 
and I seemed to hâve arrived at a dead- 
lock. I lay.on my side, sweating with 
my exertions, and looked out from my 
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aerie as it were an eagle’s upon the 
rocky plain below. 

The beat of the sun, though now far 
gone in its declension, aflfected me in 
my vveakened State of nerves and mus¬ 
cles. I dozed. When I awoke there was 
something in the plain below, which 
made me sit up and stare. 

It was some one riding on a mule— 
no, there were two people. They drew 
nearer, and halted, as if uncertain of 
their direction, some half a mile away. 
At first I took them to be two of our 
party, and then I saw I was wrong, for 
while one was plainly an Indian, the 
other was unmistakably a woman. ' 

I rose on my ledge, and cried aloud. 
I shouted, and I gesticulated. The 
woman started her mule up the bed of 
the river, and the Indian followed. I 
redoubled my efforts, and I thought I 
saw the Indian’s face turn in my di¬ 
rection. The mules stopped, and it 
seenied as if a consultation was in 
progress. Then the mules were pulled 
round, and came slowly toward me. 
Again they stopped, and again they 
went on, but this time the hait seemed 
to hâve been to consider a plan of cam- 
paign. I lost sight of them behind a 
bluff. 

It may hâve been an hour later, when 
I had given up ail hope, that I heard 
some one caUing to me away on the 
right. Some bushes here joined with 
the rougit ground to make a sort of low 
Wall thirty yards away. The face of an 
Indian was peering through, and he 
was shouting words I could not make 
out. Then there was à silence, and sud- 
denly he appeared again, busy with 
something ; he moved to the edge of the 
firm rock, and whirled a rope about his 
head. I understood—it was a lariàt. 

The rope swung, twisting light, easily, 
as a thing alive in the sunlight, and fell 
with unerring accuracy on the ledge at 
my feet. I thanked God and the In¬ 
dian for that trick of the plains. But 
what did it there in exhibition among 
the tenantless mountains of Peru? I 
dismissed the vague wonder, and eager- 
ly grasped the hitch of the rope, pass- 
ing over my head and under my arms. 
The Indian nodded, and began to pull. 


I reached safety amid a constant 
stream and rush of débris, bruised, torn, 
and breathléss, but «nbroken; and be- 
yond the scrub I came face to face with 
Miss Varley. 

“You are not hurt?” she asked quick- 
ly, and without salutation; and upon 
my reply in the négative, said: “It 
looked an ugly situation.” 

“It was,” I answered, “and I owe you 
my grateful thanks for the rescue.” 

“I don’t know that we can talk about 
it in such heroic terms,” said Miss Var¬ 
ley, and unexpectedly added : “There is 
something else. I hâve something to 
say to you.” 

“Won’t you sit?” I asked, looking at 
the rocks, and with a somewhat ridic- 
ulous assumption of drawing-room 
manners. I was not conscious of my 
tattered garments ; nor was she. I 
wondered at her face, and was wonder- 
ing when she spoke. Why was she 
here, miles away from the pass into the 
Montana? 

“Three of my Indians hâve corne 
baek from Arequipa,” she began 
abruptly. 

I took this in, but it didn’t, at first, at 
any rate, seem significant. She con- 
tinued as abruptly : 

“I sent them down some time ago 
for supplies and—other things. They 
returned last night.” 

As she paused I interjected a vague 
commonplace. She had the appear- 
ance of one preoccupied with distress. 

“It’s wonderfui how these native In¬ 
dians do find their w,ay about,” was 
what I said. 

I don’t know that she heard. She 
spoke in a level and rather hard voice, 
and looked at the glittering valley. 
“About a week ago I came upon a dy- 
ing man. He had been shot and left 
for dead. It was in the range back 
yonder.” 

I was lîstening ftow with both ears 
straining, and with a heart that beat 
rather fast. 

“When he revived under the influ¬ 
ence of a little brandy, I heard a taie 
from him. It was plain he was far 
gone, and I doubted if he would ever 
travel a day’s journey. Yet that was 
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the only chance, and he begged for it— 
to be sent down to Arequipa. So I 
sent him—under .the care-'of the three 
Indians—those that returned last night.” 

I nnderstood. It was Coop! Coop 
in life or in death was bound about my 
neck like a millstone. 

“You came to tell me this?” I said, 
after a silence. 

“I thought you could make your own 
déductions,” she said coldly. 

“Please let me understand,” I per- 
sisted. “Why is it necessary that I 
should know that the three Indians re¬ 
turned last night?” 

Something flashed in her face, and 
a baffled look succeeded. “We had 
pitched camp in a gully on the Sierra,” 
she said, in a monotonous voice, “and 
later I wandered out and explored. 
There was a moon, and it showed me 
men on milles busy in a fold of the 
rocks below. I went nearer, and saw 
them—the face of one quite clearly. 
They were armed, and I didn’t reveal 
myself. I don’t know, but I thought 
they were perhaps on some unholy er- 
rand. There was a tent. The moon 
shone on it. I saw the men go in, and 
the one whose face I saw came out last, 
and lifted his. gun and strode ofï after 
the others. When they were gone I 
descended carefully to the tent, and 
looked in. There was a man dying 
there. a man with a bullet wound left 
for dead.” 

Coop ! Cassilis had been right. 
Never would the sHadow of Coop lift 
from our lives! 

“And the man whose face you saw?” 
I said hoarsely. 

She turned away, and said nothing. 

“Why do you tell me this?” I asked 
angrily. “Is it mercly sport, or jus¬ 
tice ?” 

“It is neither,” she said. “I don’t 
know why. It is perhaps because I am 
not certain. I don’t know.” 

“You thought that the man was killed 
by us?” I demanded. 

“I had every reason to think so,” she 
replied. “He told me his taie.” 

A dozen émotions and thoughts were 
stirring me. This, then, was the ex- 
planation of Coop’s disappearance. It 


did not lie at Houston’s door at ail. 
How far had that cowardice, that in¬ 
action, that abstention of Cassilis and 
myself been responsible for the trag- 
edy? I dared not attempt to clear my¬ 
self. I stood silent; and then sense 
woke in me again. 

“You want me to defend myself?” I 
asked defiantly. 

“1 never thought of that. What dé¬ 
fense is there? No; I think I was 
merely influenced by a desire for fair 
play. Even the criminal should hâve 
his chances. That is why I told you 
about the Indians.” 

“I do not understand,” I said dully. 
“What hâve 1 to do with the Indians ? 
The man’s dead, and-” 

“The mân reached Arequipa safely,” 
she interposed. “He had told me his 
story, and why you were wanted. He 
wished to go back and inform the au- 
thorities. He wanted to do his duty be- 
fore he died.” 

I stared. “What story did he tell 
you ?” I asked, in a quiet voice. 

She did not hesitate ; she seemed now 
to bave made up her mind to go through 
with it. “Of your offense against the 
law, of his pursuit, and of your—^your 
vengeance on him. He was resolved to 
put the law on your tracks, if he should 
live.” She'-shifted her gaze to me. 
“That is why I thought you ought to 
know.” 

“I wonder,” I said çteadily, regard- 
ing her, “I wonder jwst how much you 
meant to extend the quality of mercy 
to the criminal. You told me that I 
ought to know—^but what? I know 
from you that this man, Coop, was con- 
ducted by your servants to Arequipa. 
Is that the extent of my knowledge?” 

I could not help the hardness of my 
voice. It seemed once more as if we 
w’ere engaged in a battle to the death 
with Coop. I felt ail the old, fierce 
feelings, the joy of fight rising with ré¬ 
sistance, the callousness in the face of 
suffering. Coop had threatened us in 
his death. He threatened us again in 
his résurrection. 

“What am I to know?” I demanded. 

“The man, Coop, as you call him, has 
communicated with the authorities,” 
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she said. “There is an armed expedi-’ 
tion sent after you.” 

I coufd hâve burst into laughter in 
her face; so amazing was the irony of 
it ail. We had feared Coop, but Coop 
dead, the spirit of Copp brooding ma- 
levolently over those who left him to 
die in the wilderness. We had never 
for a moment thought of this, of Coop 
alive, Coop' twisting on his sick bed in 
his obdurate, tricky cockney way, to 
play the cards against us. The au- 
thorities ! An armed expédition ! I 
could hâve shouted with laughter. 

“Thank you,” was ail I said. “Now 
we know where we are. You hâve con- 
sented to give us, then, a sporting 
chance, so to speak.” 

“I don’t understand tefms of that 
sort,” she replied coldly. ”1 came to 
the conclusion that you ought to know.” 

I wondered why. And then, revolv- 
ing in my inind ail the circumstances pf 
the case—what she had seen, her natu- 
ral suspicions, what she had heard to 
confirin these—I felt of a sudden that I 
was doing her an injustice in that hour 
of bitler chagrin. 

“You are very kind,” I said earnestly. 
“1 am doubly in your debt. You saved 
my life just now on the cliff side. You 
would now save my—my name.” 

“Your life!” she ^choed, looking 
startlcd. 

“Yes; didn’t }'OU know that?” I 
asked. “Nothing could hâve saved me 
if it hadn’t been for the lariat. I won- 
der where that man of yours got his 
knowledge of it. The Indians here are 
not accustomed to make use of the 
lasso.” 

She did not answer that, but asked: 
“How was it you were on the cliff?” 

I looked upward toward the hill in 
the fading light. Problems began to 
crowd upon me. I did not expect to see 
Houston’s face peering over the moun- 
tainside, alert, cruel, dominant. I had 
dismissed Houston from my mind from 
the first moment of my recover}^ But 
now he came back, an offensive figure, 
and I knew he could not be so dis- 
nissed. 

“You remember that unstable piece 
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of ground by your tent?” I asked 
slowly. 

“Yes,” she nodded, and our eyes met. 
“You knew?” 

“1 think I did. I guessed, at any 
rate. Well, to think that the trick could 
be repeated on me! Upon my soûl, I 
deserved ail I got.” 

“Repeated! What do you mean?” 
she asked quickly. 

I threw my hand upward. “A queasy 
piece of earth, rotten, undermined. A 
wink is as good as a nod, don’t they 
say ?” 

She drew a long breath. “You mean 
it was undermined, prepared—like—^ 
like-” 

“Yes,” I assented. “We are having. 
open confession to-day.” 

“But that man—what did he want—■ 
why should he-” 

She broke oft‘. 

“He has his reasons,” I said. “Rea- 
sons which applied to 3’^ou, too. I think 
he only meant you to injure yourself 
superficially—a broken arm-” 

She laughed scornfully. “And you?” 
she said finally. 

“That is another matter,” I said, and 
there was silence. 

Suddenly I added: “There is Cassi- 
lis.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said; in distress. 
“What is to be done?” 


CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE STARLIGHT. 

It was darkening toward evening, 
and as yet I knew nothing of her Pw'n 
Personal situation. My own, and its re¬ 
lation to her, had absorbed ail our in¬ 
terest. 

“You ask what is to be done,” I said, 
“when ail is done.” It was brutal. But 
I was a mere barbarian just then. 

“No,” she answered, more quietly. 
“You are between two fires, but every- 
thing is not accomplished. You are in 
danger from the’ authorities, and also 
from this man, Houston. The question 
is : Which is the greater péril ?” 

“You take an interest in our péril?” 
I murmured. 
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“I shouldn’t be here if I didn’t,” she 
said bitterly. “I am a fool for my 
pains.” 

“You can be sorry, and yet bave no 
faith. It’s good of you,” I said. “Only 
a woman could be so générons. You 
think us guilty, and yet would Help us.” 

“Not—not that man,” she cried. 

“Then,” I said triumphantly, “you 
bave doubts as to our guilt.” 

She shook ber head. “I wish I 
could.” 

“You bave,” I declared eagerly. 
“And you are justified. Coop lied, 
whatever story be told you. We are not 
malefactors, and be bas no authority to 
represent the law.” 

“But be was wounded—aod left 

She was looking at me, and niy eyes 
fell. “He was wounded in fair fight. 
He forced it on us, nor was it Cassilis 
or I who wounded him.” 

“I knew that!” she cried. 

“Yes, but there is worse,” I said, in 
shame. “When you saw us we were 
searching for him. He had been our 
antagonist, a troublesome antagonist. 
He had no right where he was, tracking 
us. We are prospectors, you see, and 
we bave, or think we bave, a rich find. 
This man pursued us. He had no right. 
There is no law runs in this wilderness 
save that of might.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” she said 
eagerly. 

“We found him îll, wounded. We 
left him.” 

There was a silence, in which I was 
consdous of the flood of water roaring 
below. I broke it at last. 

“It is no use to say that we repented, 
Cassilis and I, and came back in the 
night; but he was gone.” . 

“Yes,” she breathed deeply. “We 
found him.” And she added, as if to 
herself: “You came back.” 

I stirred. “Now you must let me put 
you on your way, as night is coming 
on.” 

“You must corne back with me to the 
camp,” she said hurriedly. “Manuel 
knows the way. You can’t go back to 
Houston.” 

“I must go back to Cassilis,” I said. 


“Cassilis— yts. Freda-” She 

was silent. 

“Does Mrs. Chester know ail this?” 
I asked. 

“Freda knows everything, but she 
didn’t believe—at least, not after—she 
doesn’t believe now.” 

“And you?” I asked gently. 

“1 suppose I hâve never been 
tempted,” she said slowly. “But I 
think I could understand later. If I 
was wrong and rnistaken in one thing, I 
may be rnistaken in another. I am not 
hard, only ignorant.” 

“You are divinely merciful,” I said. 

“1 hâve betrayed 3 ^ou to Coop and 
your enemies,” she said, with a sudden 
wildness. “They will be upon you. 
You must came back with me.” 

I shook my head, smiling. “You 
know I can’t.” 

“No, you can’t. There’s your friend. 
If it should be too late ! Why does he 

- Is he afraid of you, as he was 

of Coop?” 

“Some day I will tell you. I must 
find Cassilis now. I must see you on 
your way. Where is your camp?” 

“You needn’t trouble about me. I 
hâve !Manuel. l’m not afraid.” 

“1 never thought you were. I can’t 
«onceive of you afraid.” 

“Can’t you? I can. I hâve been. I 
am in drearas.” 

“Dreams! Ah! We are »ot respon- 
sible for dreams. Miss Varley, I am 
deeply grateful to you. And, though 
you may not think it, I value your good 
will very much. I should like you to 
hâve as good an opinion of me as you 
can. Believe me, l’m not a malefactor. 
You know the worst.” 

“You hâve said that law does not run 
in the wilderness. Does that apply also 
to ethics?” 

“I wonder what you or I would be if 
left to the mercioe of the wilderness for 
years ?” 

“I am no one’s judge,” she said. 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t think me a 
prig.” 

“1 think you goodness itself. Good- 
by.” 

I held but my hand. The shades of 
the evening were falling, and I had 
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work. Should I ever see her again? 
Slie had never yet touched my hand. 
Now she did so, and sent a glow 
through me. 

“Thank you,” I said, turning. “And 
now for Cassilis!” 

Mine was the upward road across 
that accursed hill, and I paused once or 
twice to watch her go—^till she passed 
ont of sight toward the valley. By the 
time I had scaled the height, night was 
imminent. The cold was intense; the 
stars shone ; I saw bleak peaks in 
beaven. Somewhere across the next 
ravine of rocks Cassilis had departed 
with Diego. I recalled how I had seen 
the mules winding about the spur. I de- 
scended into the chasm, and the dark- 
ness closed in on me. 

I had no definite plan in my head. 
My only idea was that I must wam Cas¬ 
silis of Houston’s treachery. Quite evi- 
dently Houston had no further use for 
us. He had secured the knowledge of 
Raymond’s secret through us, and per- 
force had taken us in as partners and 
associâtes. That silenced us, and pre- 
vented a hostile and rival expédition. 
Now that he was so close upon his 
treasure, there was no need for cere- 
mony with us; we had become mere 
encumbrances, whom it were well to 
drop casually. 

I could not doubt that he had his In- 
dians bound to him, and I distrusted 
Diego, the mestizo, in particular, for a 
consummate villain. It was he whom I 
suspected of the trap before Miss Var- 
ley’s tent. 

When I reached the summit of the 
farther hill, I walked wrapped in night, 
but able to discern the upstanding rocks. 
Here there was no movement or sign 
of life, and only a gurgling noise wit- 
nessed to the fall of a small stream 
among the rocks. I proceeded beside 
this downward toward the bottom for 
some time, and going under its cover, 
so to speak, I made no audible sound on 
the stones. 

Presently I came abruptly to a stop, 
for the faint starlight showed me some- 
thing moving not far away. I became 
as motionless as the rocks about me, 
and watched. 


So far as I could make out, it was a 
man busy with a pile of stones, but it 
was long before I was able to déter¬ 
mine what he was doing. Then at last 
I noticed that the heap was diminish- 
ing. As he went on, he flung stone 
after stone aside, and then he would 
peer down on the heap, and next throw 
more stones away, and peer again. See- 
ing the man so absorbed în his work, 
and knowing that the water drowned ail 
the Sound of my footsteps, I ap- 
proached nearer and strove to solve the 
riddle. The man was working furi- 
ously, and something in his gestures 
seemed familiar. I passed in mental 
review Houston, dismissed him, and 
was pulled up at the thought of Diego. 
I had guessed the identity beyond a 
doubt. It was the mestizo who was at 
work in this odd, furtive manner under 
the stars. 

And then, coming from I know not 
what source, a horrible fear rose in me. 
Those stones! I knew them. They 
formed a cairn, a tumulus. Was 
treasure underneath? 

Suddenly Diego paused in his work, 
and bacjced away. Then a horrid 
scream of fear rent the air about me, 
and he began to run wildly away. I 
loosened my gun, which I still retained, 
and moved forward. Out of the débris 
of the stones something rose, something 
dark, mysterious, and vtnrecognizable. 
Was it an animal ? My heart beat hard 
as I gazed. Then in the faint light the 
thing detached itself from the shadows 
and the darkness, and became individ- 
ual. It crept and staggered, but I knew 
it. 

“Cassilis!” I shouted, but I don’t 
know that my voice carried far. I was 
vaguely conscious that it was weak and 
thin, like a reed squeaking in my 
throat. Well, at any rate, I had the 
use of my limbs. Diego was flying 
furiously, a black and dwindling shad- 
ow. I ran forward. 

“Cassilis!” I cried. The stumbling 
figure seemed to turn its head, and then 
to gather speed and run at an incredible 
pace for one so crouched and doubled. 
It ran along the rocky margin of the 
torrent. 
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“Cassilis !” I cried, pursuing it. Cas- 
silis arisen from tHat tomb among the 
rocks ! I ran blunderingly, but the 
poor thing in front of me sped the 
faster, as if terror were at its elbow, the 
torrent roared and swallowed my voice. 
I was gaining nothing, yes, something, 
a little on that stricken créature. It 
vanished ahead. 'And the hill ceased, 
and there was a précipice below me. 

I came to a pause on the brink of the 
gulf. The torrent roared and spouted, 
as it pitclied itself into the void down 
to some unplumbed depths below. Had 
Cassilis gone over? Had that thing 
which had seemed Cassilis, a blighted, 
broken, frightened thing, stumbled over 
and gone headlong downward ? 

I shuddered and turned back. I was 
drawn to that mysterious stack of 
stones higher up. Reaching it, I made 
an examination of the ground, and 
fumbled among the rocks nervously. I 
was afraid, I think, of what I should 
find there. I turned over a stone larger 
than others, and by the light of my elec- 
tric torch which I still carried I scru- 
tinized it. I recoiled from the stain 
upon it, and stood up. 

I saw ail now. This, then, had been 
the fate destined for Cassilis. He had 
been shot or stabbed and buried under 
a cairn. But what was Diego doing 
there? What was the meaning of his 
stealthy nocturnal mission to the place 
where the dead had been laid? Dead! 
It came to me with swift horror. He 
had not been dead. That thing I had 
seen staggering, loping, flying for life 
had been a maimed and wounded man, 
but not a dead man. From the tomb 
the dead had risen and scared the vul- 
ture at his work. Cassilis ! 

I turned back again. I must find out 
what had happened to him. I must de¬ 
scend the rocks in the valley where the 
water fell. It was a précipitons way, 
and I struggled down among the bowl- 
ders, supporting myself by them, until 
I reached the bottom. 

The drop was, as near as I could es- 
timate, forty feet, and the mass of 
water came over with a mighty roar. 
It spread in a pool below, and thence 
rushed down into a bigger volume of 


water, which drained the gully at that 
part. There was only the starlight to 
assist me, for my small torch was only 
of use in detail, and I experienced some 
difficulty in searching the banks. I was 
conscious, moreover, with a sickly feel- 
ing in my heart, that no one could hâve 
fallen in that water slide and lived. I 
made search as far as the junction of 
the torrent with the more spacious, 
easier-flowing stream, but I saw no sign 
of any body. It was probable that any 
thing tossed by the torrent into the 
smoother and deeper flood would hâve 
been swept away long since into the 
valleys below. 

I came back with ail hope gone, yet 
reluctant to leave the scene. It seemed 
so terrible a way in which to part from 
a friend one had left straight, tall, and 
stalwart a few hours earlier—that he 
should hâve gone to his doom, a 
stricken créature, flying in panic from 
the very man who would hâve stood 
by him to the end. A gulp came into 
my throat—and then my heart leaped 
in exultation. .At the distance of a 
hundred yards or so was a man’s figure 
detaching itself weakly from the dark- 
ness. I moved toward it with a cry 
of welcome. 

The next moment I had stayed my 
steps. This was not Cassilis, but an- 
other. The figure advanccd toward me 
quickly, and now I saw that it was not 
an Indian, but a white man, and that 
it was not Houston. 

“Can’t wish you ‘Good day’ very 
well,” he said, when he reached me, 
“and ‘Good night’s’ out, too. We’ll rest 
content with ‘Howdy.’ Who are you, 
any way ?” 

He was peering into my face as he 
spoke, more nearly than civil usages 
seemed to permit ; and thus I got a good 
sight of him. The stranger w'as a man 
somewhat over middle height, of a 
dark, flat face with inconspicuous fea- 
tures, and the general impression I got 
was repellent. 

“l’m a mining prospector. Who are 
you ?” I asked bluntly in my turn. 

“Ditto to you,” he answered, with a 
laugh. “But' you answer to a naine, 
don’t you?- Mine’s O’Rourlce.” 
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I responded: “Mine’s Poindexter.” 

“I got you!” he said suddenly, and 
•Japped a pistGl to my forehead. “Set¬ 
ter go easy, man. It’s a hair trigger,” 
He whistled, and swore, for the noise 
of the water drowned ont his whistle. 
“Step lively,” he adjured, “this is all- 
fired cold, and l’ve been ont for days, it 
seenis.” 

I made no movement, nor was I fool- 
ish enough to let my hands go down to 
my pockets. 

“Who are you, and by what right do 
you hold me up ?” I asked. 

“Right of this,” he said, jogging the 
cold barrel against my face. “Corne 
along.” 

There was a sharp report at the back 
of my head, which made me start, and 
he laughed uproariously, as at a good 
joke. 

“Scared you, hey? l’ve worked that 
trick before.” 

From the acrid smell of powder, I 
gathered that he had let off another 
pistol in his other hand, by way of 
challenge, intimidation, or signal. It 
proved to be the latter, for I suddenly 
perceived a second figure running out 
of the night toward us. I had already 
had time to sum up the situation, and to 
mak'e a guess at what had happened. 

The second man arrived on the scene, 
and addressed the other with a high- 
pitched voice, which I seemed to recog- 
nize. 

“Bagged him, Jeflf?” he said exult- 
antly. “I reckon that gives us the 
cinch.” He came up to me, and seized 
an arm. “It’s no use you making any 
kick, young man,” he said. “You’re as 
good as dead if you do. Haul him 
along, Jeflf.” 

It certainly seemed that with a loaded. 
revolver menacing me, and two stalwart 
ruffians by my side, discrétion was the 
wiser counsel. I signified my intention 
to follow, if they would release me. 

“The cards are against me,” I said, 
“though l’m hanged if I know what it 
ail means. Unless you’re actually go- 
ing to commit me to sudden death, l’il 
corne along quietly. l’m a bit played 
out to-night.” 

The man Jeflf’s hand went into my 


pocket and extracted my revolver. “Ail 
right,” he said. “You can ease up, 
Maddock.” 

“I fancy I must hâve had the pleas- 
ure of making Mr. Maddock’s acquaint- 
ance at some time,” I said. “Was it 
in Timbuctoo? Or maybe Tokyo? • It 
seems worlds away. And we renew it 
under strange circumstances. Fate is 
odd.” 

“Fate will be a whole lot odder if I 
use my butt on your teeth,” responded 
Maddock, in a pétulant way. 

Jeflf laughed. “Oh, he’s good enough 
for you, Maddock,” he said. “He’s 
prime fed and fattened. I like a deal 
with that sort; and so, I reckon, will 
Werner.” 

Of course, I had known it almost 
from the first. These were members of 
Werner’s gang—the “Black Gang,” as 
Houston had called them—whom Coop 
had put on the track of our expédition, 
I said no more, but was busy with sun- 
dry spéculations during the progress of 
the next twenty minutes. You see, for 
one thing, I had undergone a mental 
révolution. I did not know now quite 
where I stood; my world Avas topsy- 
turvy. 

Behind a bluff in the hills, a welcome 
fire glowed and sparkled. I was dead 
weary, and I remerabered that I had 
had no food since midday, since which 
time I had passed through some curi¬ 
ons expériences. 

“I hope,” said I, as we reached the 
camp, “that this will prove as comfort- 
able as it looks, for I hâve a hearty ap- 
petite.” ' 

Jeflf guflfawed, and the misérable 
Maddock whined and jangled out some- 
thing to my détriment and to the disad- 
vantage of my future disposai. But it 
was plain these were not the master 
hands, and I awaited Werner with some 
curiosity. This was soon assuaged, for 
as we came up the flap of a tent was 
lifted, and a thick, square form stood 
in the entrance. • 

“It’s Poindexter, isn’t it?” he called 
out. 

“Right enough,” said Jeflf, expector- 
ating. “An easy cop.” 

“I thought it was, from the glasses,’* 
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said the other. “Fni glad. We’ll make 
him welcome. How are you, Poindex- 
ter ?” 

“Ratlier tired, and very hungry,” I 
replied. 

He stared at me. “I hope we’ll do a 
-deal this tiine,” he said. “Jeff, let them 
fetch food here. I could do witli a 
spack myself.” 

He entered the tant, and emerged 
with something in lus hand. The fire 
was leaping among the brushwood Jeff 
had thrown on. 

“Will you give me your parole?” 
asked Werner. 

“I will for the next hour,” 1 said. 

I caught flashes of his face in the 
firelight, and it was sardonically 
amused. “Ail right; we can afford 
that,” he said. “Drink?” 

I saw he had a bottle and a glass in 
his hands, and I assented. I drank a 
long drink of weak whisky and cold 
mountain water, and felt better. 

“We haven’t got much of that,” said 
Werner, seating himself. “That’s your 
fault, Poindexter. If we hadn’t had to 
scuri y from London-” 

“1 thought you had plentj' of time,” 
I interix>sed, shooting at randoni. 

The light was red on his full, dark 
face, and he scowled. 

“Tliat’s Houston’s lip,” he said. 
“Wait till I get my fingers on him! If 
he hasn’t slipped us—it was the near- 
est thing.” 

“By the way, how’s my friend, 
Coop?” I asked politely, setting to 
work on the food some one had 
brought. 

W^erner grinned. “Coop ought to in¬ 
terest you,” he said. “Coop is a nut. 
I wouldn’t lose Coop for a diamond for¬ 
tune. Well, Coop’s in hospital, doing 
well, thank you.” 

“Pm glad of that,” I said. “He was 
a very entertaining type. Like you, I 
should feel his loss.” 

^ W^erner was examining me without 
émotion, stolidly, almost lymphatically, 
and his jaws moved slowly on the food. 

“There’s just one question l’d like to 
put,” he said at last. “Did you know 
anything of Raymond’s lacquer box 
when you bought it?” 


“1 haven’t any objection to answer 
that,” I replied. “1 hadn’t the least 
knowledge of it.” 

“1 thought so from the first.” He 
nodded, and a scowl captured his face, 
till it was a mere mask of morose and 
malign fury. “Some day you and I 
will hâve a talk about your Mr. Hous¬ 
ton. Meanwhile we’ve got something 
more important to talk of; and as 
there’s no time to lose, better get on 
with your refreshment. An hour, you 
said? Yes, l’il give you the hour. Sit 
here and think. i I don’t quite know 
what’s at the end of the hour, nor do 
you, I guess.” 

As he spoke, he rose like a quadrilat¬ 
éral figure, and waddled away gro- 
tesquely. Yet there was something im- 
pressive behind that grotesqueness ; 
and, in spite of ail the new ideas form- 
ing in my head, and the new reckless- 
ness of fate that I challenged, there was 
a strangely uneasy feeling in my heart. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE RIGHT BOWER. 

For some reason, that night stands 
out vividly in my memory. I could not 
guess the hour nearer than midnight, 
though it may hâve been short of that 
by some time. I seemed to hâve lost 
count in the press of my strange ad- 
ventures that evening. 

It was a fine light night, as I think I 
hâve said. The camp lay in the trough 
of a valley which had been the ancient 
bed of a river, and was hemmed about 
with rising spurs naked as the Sahara, 
and round about these again, but at a 
greater distance, loomed the higher 
peaks of the Andes. The hollow in 
which we were was filled with cactus, 
and a shrubby growth of what sort I- 
could not déterminé in the darkness. 
The play of the fiâmes threw shadows 
over ail—leaping shadows that blotted 
out the brushwood behind, and the tents 
near it. 

From the time Werner came back 
and sat down with his face to the fire, I 
had a consciousness that I was playing 
a hand in a game. Of course I knew 
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what he wanted, but I didn’t quite 
know yet how I felt about it, I had 
no passion of hatred for him, as I had 
for Houston, but I was in the position, 
if you consider, of one brought to bay 
by a pack of his natural enemies. That 
was how I regarded them. I did not 
know what I should say as I sat there 
witlî my back against a rock, and 
looked at Werner’s broad, sardonic 
face. I was watching how he would 
play his hand. 

“You know what I want, Poindex- 
ter,” he said clearly. “I want Hous- 
ton’s trail.” 

“I supposed so,” I replied. “I can’t 
give it you.” 

“No, sonny, not just now, I know,” 
he said easily. “I was prepared for 
that. But l’ve got to hâve it to-night, 
and so we’d better get along with our 
powwow. Any little natural réluc¬ 
tance or shyness about it you’ll get over 
in time; only don’t make it too long. 
Don’t be too coy, Poindexter, or l’il 
hâve to take charge. What time did 
Houston reckon to reach—well, what 
he was aiming at ?” 

“If I remember rightly, he said we 
were two days off what you mean,” I 
said deliberately. 

“Ah! Then that leaves a small mar- 
gin,” said Werner sharply. “Is Gon¬ 
zales there, Jeff? Tell him to get those 
mules ready.” 

His cool assumption that he would 
get what he wanted out of me ruffled 
me. Jeff, lean and hard-bitten, with 
his insignificant face, stood watching at 
the entrance to a tent. He smoked in a 
leisurely manner; it was obvions that 
he left the playing of this game to his 
leader with confidence. I suddenly de- 
termined what game it was. It was 
euchre. I don’t know why I imaged 
it thus, but I did. Werner had opened 
and appeared to hâve taken his trick. 
I waited for him to go on. 

“l’m going to make it easy for you,” 
he said, in his assured way. “I don’t 
mind using blank cartridge, if it will 
do. There’s no need to make a mess. 
We’ve got room for you somewhere.” 

“You are very générons,” I said sar- 
càstically. 


‘T don’t know,” said Werner, looking 
at me, “that there’s much of that about. 
It’s only that I don’t want more trouble 
than is needful. I believe in short 
cuts.” 

“Then eut it short,” I advised. 

“You hâve an arrangement with 
Houston,” he proceeded. “You can 
transfer it to this shop if you like, sub- 
ject to rebates.” 

“Will you explain?” I asked. 

I was looking beyond him across the 
fire, which was leaping and obscuring 
the scrub near one of the tents. In that 
obscurity there seemed to be some 
movement; it seemed somehow prég¬ 
nant with suggestion. 

“We hold your party in an adverse 
position,” went on Werner. “For one 
thing, we’re on the trail of you, and for 
another, we’ve got you under lock and 
key. So we are in a position to make 
terms. As a short eut, l’m willing to 
let you in, but not on bedrock prices. 
You shall hâve your share. If you ac- 
cept that, we call it a deal, and arrange 
details. l’d sooner do it without a 
mess.” 

“What mess ?” I asked. 

I saw a star behind a peak on the 
Andes, and the sky was as blue as the 
sea in contrast with those leaping 
fiâmes. Still the shadows jumped gro- 
tesquely about the tent in the scrub; it 
drew my eyes with wonder, with fore- 
boding. 

“It’s a question,” said Werner, “of 
getting what I want. l’m going to get 
it to-night. You’re a fool, sonny, if 
you don’t corne in on any terms. Don’t 
you know what country we’re in?” 

The poor, pitiful figure of Cassilis 
fied before my eyes. I shuddered. “It 
is No Man’s Land,” I said. “There is 
no la\v' in the wild, save the law of the 
wild.” 

“That’s so,” said Werner. “You can 
put two and two together, my lad. 
Don’t you forget also that this was the 
land of the Inquisition. We’re holding 
an inquisition on you, so to speak, this 
minute. This is Torquemada’s land, 
and I guess, Torquemada’s instruments 
are not far off.” 

The shadows stirred across the scrub. 
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and Werner seetiied to turn his head 
Swiftly tovvard it and listen. The star 
was passing bchind the white peak. I 
laughed. 

There was no différence between 
them, Houston and Werner; they were 
murderous ruffians. They had no right 
in a respectable world. Let them per- 
ish ! I had been playing my cards lan- 
guidly, not caring, or, rather, only car- 
ing in so far as Werner’s face and mind 
inattered. What had I to do with the 
treasure now? I had the thought of 
Houston going down before those other 
rascals, and I hugged it to myself as I 
made my answers. But now I laughed. 
This man threatened me with torture. 
Let him go on and see. I wanted to 
know exactly what kind of man would 
be let loosc on Houston. I was anxious; 
for him to prove himself savage, brutal. 
If he were denionstrably worse than 
Houston, I should rejoice. I laughed 
aloud. 

“You are going to compel me to open 
my mouth?” I asked, with a sneer in 
my voice. 

“That’s it,” said Werner bluffly. 
“You can take my terms, or you can be 
persuaded.” 

“Persuaded is an admirable euphem- 
ism,” I said. “Well, I suppose we’re ail 
‘persuaders,’ in a sense. We’ve been 
after what isn’t ours." 

“The Big Fish is bis who finds it,’* 
said Werner. 

“Well, it was foiind,” said I. 

“It was found by Raymond,” he re- 
plied, “and he’s dead. We’ve got the 
inheritance.” 

“It seems t» me you haven’t, but 
Houston has,” I answered. 

He uttered an oath. “Corne, Poin- 
dexter, make your choice. We start be¬ 
fore dawn.” 

“Are you quite sure that I shall 
speak?” I asked. 

He gazed at me. “I reckon Jefï could 
make you spèak,” he said somberly, “or 
Gonzales. Personally, I don’t take a 
hand at such things.” 

“Supposing I said I don’t know?” I 
said. 

“If you said you didn’t know the 


ïrail, you’d lie,” he said fiercely, “and 
we’d make you confess it.” 

I mused. “Well, I don’t know it,” I 
§aid, after a pause. 

Werner struggled to his feet. “Gon¬ 
zales !” he roared. 

The smoke swayed to and fro, and 
the scrub disappeared and reappeared. 
A man of small stature came running 
up out of the darkness. 

“Here’s your job ready for you. 
Quick, man !” shouted Werner. He had 
risen, a menacing o^e, gnashing his 
teeth. I did not stir. I was newly 
aware of something seething in that 
shadow before the tent. Werner also 
grew aware of it. He ceased, stared, 
and his lips spread in a horrid grin. 

“Wait a bit. I play the right bower.” 
he said. “l’d forgotten.” 

Odd, wasn’t it, that we had both been 
thinking of the same game ? 

“You can drop it, Gonzales. Step 
lively, Maddock!” 

Werner was looking athwart the lire 
to the shadowed tent, and out of the 
gloom Maddock moved suddenly, lank 
and cadaverous, a specter with a whin- 
ing voice. He dragged at something— 
Some one. 

“There’s my card,” said Werner 
harshly, agrin, his eyes full of meaning 
and menace. 

It was Miss Varie}'. 

I started and exclaimed; she said 
nothing, but looked across at me. 

“In the round-up,” Werner was say- 
ing, “she coralled both. It seems I am 
indebted to this lady doubly. Now 
then, Poindexter, speak üp. It’s up to 
you.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 
shaken to my heart. 

Werner spat. “I don’t know what’s 
going to happen to Miss Varley. I 
guess it’s up to you,” he said. “You 
stand in a mighty funny relation to her, 
corne to think of it—kind of god, or 
fate. Anyway, she’s in your hands!” 

“1 beg, Mr. Poindexter, you will not 
consider me.” 

There was an aloofness in those cold 
words which chilled me. Did she un- 
derstand ? Had she understood ? 
Could she understand? How much of 
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our talk had she heard in these obscur- 
ing shadows? 

“We must make a beginning, and go 
on.” Werner’s voice it was. "You will 
remember how things happened in the 
Torquemada days. When we shall stop 
dépends on you, So you see it’s ail in 
your hands.” 

“I can give you Raymond’s secret,” I 
said evenly, thçugh my puise beat like 
a watch, and there were voices and 
arguing in the chambers of my heart. 
“The treasure is to be sought in the 
temple of Astarnok.” 

Wemer came across to me, and put 
his face close to mine, till his hot breath 
scared me. “If you’re cheating me,” he 
growled, and then: “Ail right, Mad- 
dock. It’s ofï for the moment.” He 
turned to me, and I saw Miss Varley 
fading into obscurity again. “You 
won’t put me on the trail?” 

“I hâve said I don’t know it.” 

He mused. “Why?” he asked, 

My old thought raced in my head, 
and I rejoiced in it. Houston and 
Wernerl Why, the latter had proved 
hhnself beyond my dreams. I could 
trust him. If there were any one more 
satanic than Houston it was this black- 
avised, grinning devil. I had what I 
wanted. Unleash them and let them 
perish in mutual blood! 

“Houston removed himself out of 
my purview some twelve hours since,” I 
said deliberately. “He was, when I last 
saw him, endeavoring to assassinate 
me.” 

Werner uttered an oath which 
showed his interest. “Why didn’t you 
tell me this before?” he demanded, and 
as I was silent, he went on suspiciously : 
“How do I know this isn’t part of the 
lay? If it is -” 

He turned again, and called to Jeff. 
“I reckon that hour’s up, Poindexter,” 
he said. “We’ll fix you.” 

I shrngged my shoulders. I was quit 
of ail sense of responsibility now. I 
had nothing to décidé. I had decided. 

I was imprisoned in a tent, with two 
half-breeds before it, and ail the rest of 
the night there were sounds of prépa¬ 
rations. It must hâve been about an 
hour before dawn, when the sky was 


lightening, tliat an uproar arose. There 
were shouts, and the noises of a con- 
course «net, oaths, and the évidences of 
a quarrel, Suddenly the flap of the 
tent was push«d aside, and a black ob- 
ject barred the light. 

“Are you there?” It was Werner’s 
voice, and he followed the question 
with an oath. “Is this your doing?” 
he demanded. 

“What?” I asked, 

“The girl. You’ve got her.” He 
threw a brand from the lire forward, 
and stared. "If it was you,” he said, 
“l’d broil you.” 

I told him I didn’t understand. 

“She’s gone,” he said sullenly, “No, 
it wasn’t you. It was—it must hâve 
been the devil.” 

He swung out of the tent, and I fell 
back in my prison, delighted, rejoicjng, 
yet with an odd sense of disappoint- 
ment. But there was no time left me 
fOr reflections, for immediately the In- 
dians struck the tent, and began to pack 
up. Before dawn we were on the 
march. 

I was kept rigidly under guard ail 
that time in a scene of bustling activity, 
but I had no converse with any one un- 
til the moment of departure. Then I 
found myself under the spécial scrutiny 
of Gonzales, a slim, malicious-eyed fel- 
low, with some aspirations to dandyism. 
He spoke English, more or less brôken, 
and more or less dirty, and he gave his 
orders without ceremohy. I was 
mounted on a mule like the rest of the 
company, and I trailed up'the valley in 
their midst, a captive without any active 
desire to be anything else. I was now 
®n the road to the final act of the drama, 
and I was gleefully anxious to witness 
it. I did not know then how many 
scenes that act would contain ere the 
curtain fell for good. 

I got no information out of Gonzales, 
who was surly, and smoked and cursed 
his mule. But a little later Werner 
joined us. He had lost his mood of 
ferocity, and was amiable enough, even 
talkative. 

“The girl didn’t matter, after ail,” he 
told me, "though l’d give something to 
learn how she managed to get away.” 
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“The gîrl didn’t matter, as you say. 
You’ve got me,” I answered him. 

“Oh, we’re holding you, ail right, for 
extra safety.” He grinned. “1 don’t 
say I don’t believe your taie, but l’m 
taicing no risks, and Torquemada’s 
there ail the time, anyway.” 

“i am content,” I said. “Let’s get on, 
I suppose you know the place.” 

He regarded me curiously,^ as if he 
did not understand. Indeed, there was 
every reason why he shouldn’t. “As- 
tarnok, or, as they soften it in Spanish, 
Astarno, is a sort of historié site here- 
abouts,” he said. “Some of my men 
know it ; l’ve heard of it myself. There 
was once a Chimu city there.” 

“Chimu!” I echoed. 

“Yes,” he said, “the civilization be- 
fore the Incas. They say the Chimus 
go back as far as ten thousand years. 
They were wiped out or amalgamated 
by the Inca bunch.” He was evidently 
without interest in the Chimus, for he 
abandoned the subject. 

“You seem to be in a hurry,” he con- 
tinued, “1 suppose you’re figuring that 
you’ve got a hand in this job. But 
you’ll recollect you refused. It was on 
the alternative you surrendered. _ You 
haven’t got a fraction of a share in the 
Big Fish, sonny.” 

“My good man,” said I calmly, “do 
you suppose that if I had agreed to 
your terms I would crédit you with the 
folly of keeping faith ? I hâve quite an- 
other opinioîi of you—I rank you as 
too high a scoundrel for that. l’m not 
worrying about the Big Fish.” 

He frowned, but I don’t believe he 
minded my frankness. 

“What the devil are you at, then?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“It seems to me,” said I, “that you 
go one better than Houston. Judging, 
at any rate, frora your references and 
menaces last night, I put you higher in 
the ranks of crime. That’s what I 
wanted to find out; that’s what has 
given me such satisfaction. For now I 
hâve let you loose on Houston, l’m sure 
of getting what I want.” 

“What do you want?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Houston, living or dead!” 


His eyes searched me. “Oh!” he 
said at last. “So Houston’s been selling 
you, too, eh? Houston would sell his 
mother. And he’s slimy, too; he’d es- 
cape the penalty. By thunder, l’ve a 
notion Houston will be missing at the 
last trump. But you’re wrong,” he 
added. “l’d hâve kept faith. That’s 
the différence between Houston and me. 
I dare say l’m worse than he in some 
ways. l’m no judge, but I guess I keep 
faith. He’s a Judas. How has he let 
you out?” 

“He sent me bver a crumbling cliff 
when he’d finished with me,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Ah !” Werner was obviously inter- 
ested. “That, was when you and the 
girl were on the hill ’way back. That 
was it, was it? I was wondering-” 

“You saw me there?” I asked. 

He nodded. “Spotted you both. We 
kept tabs on the girl. It puzzled me. I 
reckon she changed her mind. Women 
are like that. Anyway, she served us 
pretty well.” 

“Did you follow me?” I asked. 

“Yes, but Maddock played the fool, 
and lost your trail. However, we 
picked up the girl to go along with. She 
came in useful. I thought she might. 
She kept tabs on you, I reckon.” 

I began to see that there was a cer¬ 
tain System in this gentleman’s conduct. 
“The Indian ?” I asked. “What became 
of him ?” 

“Indian?” he queried indifferently. 
“Oh, with the girl ? He lit out, as they 
ail do. I know the breed Iiereabouts.” 

Yet I could hâve sworn that Manuel 
was no Cholo, nor, any Indian of those 
parts. I began to see something else, 
and that was perhaps an explanation of 
Miss Varley’s escape. 

“So Houston signed your death cer- 
tificate, did he?” went on Werner. 
“Yes, hé’s equal tp ail that. It’s.like 
him to niuddle it, also. He don’t do 
• jobs clean.” 

“1 hope you do, and / will,” I said 
fiercely. 

“1 guess so,” he answered quite 
mildiy. “I don’t, fancy Houston will get 
through my Angers. He did once—and 
he’s got to pay for it.” 
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“Will you tell me who Houston is ?” I 
asked bluntly. 

“He’s a Judas; he sold us,” said 
Werner. / 

“You mean he belonged to your 
gang?” I asked, perplexed. 

“That’s so. He sold us. It don’t 
amount to a bad taie, taking it ail round. 
Houston’s foxy, but he’s overreached 
himself.” 

“But he and Raymond were partners 
in the expédition for the Big Fish,” I 
protested. 

Wemer laughed. “That was the 
stuffing he used, eh?” he said. “Ray¬ 
mond wouldn’t hâve had him within a 
score of miles if he could hâve helped 
it. It was Houston he bolted from, 
Houston and me.” 

There was no shame, no complacency 
in his statement; it was merely a state- 
ment, and that was ail. 

“l’m interested,” I said. “Would you 
mind telling me more?” 

“Not at ail,” said Werner. “We’ve 
both been sold, and we’ve got to make 
good on Houston.” 

“l’m glad you are what you are,” I 
said. “I hâve another reason, a far 
stronger reason.” Ha looked at me in- 
terrogatively. “I had a friend-” 

“Ah!” His exclamation was accom- 
panied by a flash of the eye. “Yes, 
there was another. Of course, we knew 
there were three of you. I was specur 
lating about the third man ; so that’s it. 
You said you ‘had’ a friend. I take it 
Houstpn succeeded better with him, 
then.” 

I nodded. I dared not speak. 

“I don’t believe I need really keep 
tabs on yôu,” said Werner thoughtfully. 
“I kinder fancy you’d make a good 
pardner. This Houston is false ail 
through. Look, Poindexter,” and ani¬ 
mation for the first time was in his 
heavy voice, “we were in a country like 
this ’way back, and we’d prospected 
ourselves gaunt and naked, ail five of 
us.' We had lived, of course, on the 
usual canned stufï, and even that pe- 
tered out. The rations played havoc 
with us. We tried experiments with 
the grass, but they weren’t a success. 
It was blazing hot in the day, and at 
gA 


night—oh, well, you had some, and can 
guess pretty well what it was. 

“We were sick, dog-sick of it ail, 
and were on the home trail, as tired 
men as you’d want to see; and one 
evening, just as we got the camp fixed 
for the night, there tumbled in out of 
nowhere this Raymond, sicker and 
tireder than wè were. He fell at the 
tent flap, and we gave him a nip of 
spirit to fetch him round. But he was 
mighty sick, and couldn’t keep anything 
on his stomach for days. 

“We couldn’t leave him there, and so 
we fixed up a litter, and managed to 
carry him on the mules, but it must 
hâve jolted his inside, poor devil. It 
wasn’t exactiy flat racing there. Then 
he recovered a little, and was wonder- 
fully mild. The don had good man- 
ners and style. He vowed he was pro- 
foundly grateful to us, and hated to be 
a burden, and ail the rest of it. And I 
believe,” said Werner, laughing, “it 
would hâve ail gone at that if he hadn’t 
put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out a handful of coins and things. 
Lord love us, there was no mistaking 
them; their appearance and âge and 
everything about them was witness 
what they were. They were treasure 
from a cache ! 

“I starèd at them, and Houston got 
on to it, also, but the others didn’t— 
not then. He wanted to make it up to 
us for our hospitality, he said. There 
.was the value of a few thousand dol¬ 
lars in the jewels in his fist, and as he 
ofïered, I for one was not going to be 
foolish enough to refuse. But here 
Houston came in. He shot me a look, 
and put up a hand. 

“ ‘Mr. Raymond, I reckon you’re our 
guest,’ he said. ‘We don’t maike a profit 
out of sick men.’ 

“That was Houston. That’s where 
he came in always. If he’d played 
straight—well, it’s no good going over 
that. Anyway, Houston stopped me, 
and we had a talk that night. Raymond 
was full of gratitude, cholced with it. 
He said our conduct was handsome, 
and he became friendlyT Houston, 
mind you, hadn’t got any further idea 
than a cache somewhefe. That was 
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plain enough, but he wanted to know 
inore. So did I after our talk. 

“Raymond became friendly, and bab- 
bled. He’d always taken an interest, he 
told us, in the Incas and in the Spanish 
South American provinces, and he’d 
formed théories. It was one night 
when we were nearing civilization that 
he spoke up, letting us into his secret. 
Of course, we had ail of us heard ru- 
mors of the Big Fish. Who hasn’t in 
Peru? Anyway, the name came up in 
his talk, and Houston’s elbow dug into 
my ribs. His teeth gleamed. 

“ ‘The Big Fish !’ said he, leaning 
back, but wary as a hawk. ‘If a man 
should hook that, he’d hâve to get a net 
to land it, I reckon.’ 

“Raymond gave him a glance, for he, 
too, was as sharp as scissors, and shut 
up. ‘I should say you were right,’ he 
answered ; and never a worcl more 
passed his lips on the subject. 

“Well, you’ll think that was a poor 
scent to follow on, but it wasn’t. Here 
was a man talking of the Big Fish, and 
possessed of Inca gold and gems. Any¬ 
way, it was good enough to call the 
view halloo. Raymond stuck to him 
like a leech. It was understood we 
were ail in it. Raymond was leading, 
because he was reckoned the first-class 
intellect among us, but we were ail in 
it. To make a long story short, he 
smelt a rat. You see, he hadn’t taken 
the cache on his back, and so it meant 
an expédition, if he’d found anything. 
Houston watched him like a cat, and he 
overdid it. The old don got wind of us. 
He was in Lima at the time, and had 
been making préparations. That was 
what made Houston give himself and 
us away. Fie took alarm, and stopped, 
stayed in his hole a bit, and then bolted. 

“He slipped us to Europe. Houston 
packed after him next steamer, and we 
followed, and after a while we ran him 
down in London.” 

Werner pursed his lips. “We reck¬ 
oned some of that Big Fish belonged to 
us. If it hadn’t been for us, he’d hâve 
been a corpse. He owed us a share, 
and if he didn’t see it, we were going to 
help ourselves. That was how it was. 
We settled down to watch again, and it 


was mighty slow work. The man made 
never a move. Perhaps he was afraid 
he was being watched. Anyway, he 
squatted down in some London district 
—Bloomsbury, is it?—and lived quietly, 
and without a sign. At last we got tired 
of it, and we tried inside work. Ray¬ 
mond hired the upper part of a house 
which a retired butler rented, who was 
his landlord. We got him for a consid¬ 
ération, and we got admittance to the 
place. Aladdock had a try, and then 
Jefï; finally it was Houston’s turn, but 
we couldn’t find a scrap of anything to 
throw light up6n the Big Fish. 

“Just then Raymond got sick, and 
that blocked our operations. So we sat 
and sucked our Angers, and swore in 
London town like four fools. Then I 
tried my hand along with the butler, 
and the old boy smelt a rat again. He 
got nervous and peevish, the man said. 
He went out one morning hastily, and 
when he came back he’d a parcel in his 
hand. Mullins managed to see it after- 
ward. It was a lacquer box. 

“I don’t know if he suspected Mul¬ 
lins, but it had the look of it. ‘Mullins,’ 
said he, after a cab had been called that 
afternoon, ‘I believe there were bur- 
glars in my rooms last night. Any¬ 
way, as l’ve only got one valuable pos¬ 
session, if it’s that they’re after, they’ll 
hâve to burgle the National Safe De- 
posit,’ and he departed with his parcel. 

“That’s where the lacquer box came 
in, and that sold us. There were two 
boxes, as it turned out, but Mullins only 
saw one; and that’s how we came to 
make the mistakei—unless it was a 
chance of the auction room.” 

“Your story is amazingly interest- 
ing,” I said. “I am obliged to you, 
Werner. We hâve now reached the 
point where I corne in.” 

“You’ve hit it, sonny. You corne in 
precisely there, and, but for you, we 
should hâve probably had the Big Fish 
by now.” 

“But for me,” I corrected, “the se¬ 
cret of the Big Fish would hâve been 
lost forever. It would hâve drifted out 
of that auction room blown on the 
winds of chance, a meaningless phrase. 
'And I sincerely wish it had !” 
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But Werner was paying no heed. He 
hadn’t finished; he was absorbed. “By 
thunder !” he said tensely, “to think that 
Houston played that trick on me !” 

I became aware that the story was 
not finished. “What trick?” I asked. 

“We made our shot in the auction 
room, as you know,” said Werner^ “and 
got the wrong box. I guess afterward 
you smoked somethijig, and clung on to 
yours as a sporting chance. But Hous¬ 
ton got onto you. He was angry at 
what he called the way we mussed it up. 
He started out himself, missed it by 
a shave in your fiât, and missed it by 
a bigger price in the bungalow.” 

Werner reined in his mule, and 
looked blindly at the rocks. '“‘That’s the 
kind of a grafter Houston is! He 
threw us over, and made terms with 
you. Not a word did he let us know, 
but kept close and mum, and promised 
this and that, and said it couid be left in 
his hands, but we had a doubt of him, 
and watched. You see, I knew the 
skunk. It grew plain he’d sold us. He 
was scared that time in London. Then 
Jeff used his knife-” 

“Ah!” I said. “Now I understand.” 

“He was a" fool to do that. That can 
corne later. It nearly put us off guard. 
It was only the last moment that we got 
Coop aboard. I picked him up cheap in 
a London tavern, game for an 3 dhing. 
He’s a pretty agent, is Coop. Well, 
anyway, we managed it, and now we’re 
hot on the trail.” 

He wiped his brow, lit a cigar, and 
laiighed grimly as he pufifed out the 
smoke. 

“If there’s anywhere this trail leads 
to for Houston, it’s not paradise,” he 
added. 

Jeff was shouting some distance 
ahead up the valley, and his long arms 
went out as if pointing. Werner* left 
me, and pushed on his mule, picking its 
way with remarkable celerity among 
the scrub and bowlders. The Indians 
and half-breeds, of which latter there 
were several in the train, brought the 
rest of the cavalcade to a standstill, and 
awaited orders. They lit cigarettes 
without visible excitement, and stood 
beside smoking flanks, The sun was 
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streaming down on us, and the white 
peaks mocked our burned faces. Pres- 
ently the train was in motion again. 
Werner dropped back slowly until Gon¬ 
zales and I overtook him. 

“Houston, living or dead, you 
wanted, wasn’t it?” he asked grimly. 
“Well, you can hâve him—I don’t know 
in which State myself yet. It means the 
same in the end.” 


CHAPTER XL 

THE TWO CAMPS. 

I knew then that we were at near 
quarters, and I asked Werner. 

“Astarnok’s across the ridge,” he 
said, “and friend Houston’s there. l’il 
chaw him up in ten minutes,” he added, 
with savage vehemence ; and later 
asked : “Isn’t there a play or soraething 
I saw way back in New York about 
‘something lingering with boiling oil in 
it’? Curse the fellow! To think he’d 
dare do me like this !” 

His face was scarlet, and his eyes 
bulged, as if he were going to hâve a 
stroke, but he seemed to master himself, 
and returned to his conversation. He 
was by rib means of that sinister nerv- 
ous organization I had detected in 
Houston. Here was rank brute force 
and rank brute passion, but now in in- 
tellectual control. 

“Expédition after expédition has 
tried for the Fish, Poindexter,” he said, 
with a queer note of triumph ringing 
in his voice, as though already he had 
his hands on the 'treasure, “and evcry 
one has failed. They found the Little 
Fish a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
a tidy nest egg it was. But the Big 
Fish—thére’s something in it to stir the 
imagination, that age-long search, eh? 
It’s picturesque, and would turn into a 
sort of romance. The last Ipt out per- 
ished of starvation and cold out on the 
ranges. How Raymond struck it is a 
puzzle. He was interested in the In¬ 
dians. I reckon he made out somehow 
through his knowledge of them. They 
don’t know anything. I don’t think 
they would take gold if you offered it 
them. They don’t understand it. They 
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take dollars, ail right. They’re full of 
traditions and superstitions. Raymond 
knew the lingo. I fancy that was how 
he got hold of his secret, mooning about 
among them. And it was worth it, 
Poindexter !” 

“Your narrative bas been entertain- 
ing and certainly instructive,” I said. 
“But there’s a flaw in it so far as I am 
concerned.” 

“How’s that?” said he. “Hâve you 
played me false?” His eye rolled in 
black menace. 

“No,” I said. “You hâve ail I know. 
As I hâve hinted, I think I prefer you 
to Houston, probably because you’re an 
unknown quantity, and Houston isn’t. 
No; it’s something in your narrative 
that puzzles me.” 

“l’il answer any questions,” he said 
cheerfully. “I don’t mind tabling my 
hand now. What you could do, my 
lad, even if you wanted to, don’t 
amount to shucks now.” 

“l’ve told you I want Houston’s head 
on a charger,” I said icily. “But I hâve 
a weakness for a rational narrative, and 
I should like to ask how you discovered 
that the lacquer box would be sold at 
the auction rooms.” 

“The merest detail, my friend, the 
merest detail,” said Werner, with This 
eyes alert on some object in the dis¬ 
tance. It had no significance, however, 
and he came back to me. “Mullins, 
lad, Mullins, a man with ail the tradi- 
tional qualifications for butler, including 
silence and craft—Mullins also is now 
w'aiting in London town to buy a little 
place in Cheshire with his ill-gotten 
gains.” He laughed. “Funny notion, 
some of your English townsfolk hâve. 
Mullins’ ideâl was simple. ‘A little 
place with a bit of fishin’ and a little 
’untin’, Mr. Werner,’ says he. Mul¬ 
lins had the name of Raymond’s solici- 
tors, and we had nothing to do but 
watch.” 

He paused, and went on meditatively : 
“Raymond died two days later; I 
reckon he had no time to give instruc¬ 
tions about his box and his secret. Any- 
way, the lawyers had no inkling of it, 
for Houston called on them—one of his 
bits of bluflf and cheek that got him 


through sometimes. However, he 
didn’t make much out of it. Takes a 
pretty deal to make much out of a 
lawyer. Everything was sold in the 
usual way, to wind up the estate.” 

“The estate!” I echoed thoughtfully. 
“Who was-” 

But a signal was flashed on the knoll 
ahead for Werner, and he left me. 
For the moment our progress was 
checked, and it was checked by design. 
One of the Indians had kept us in 
touch with Houston’s column, and it 
was now reported that he was moving 
down the valley beyônd the rocky walls 
of our canon. This puzzled Werner, 
who had heard from one of the Indians 
familiar with these parts that Astarnok 
lay farther up on the heights, the griz- 
zled and dreary ruin of a past civiliza- 
tion. 

“He don’t know he’s followed. He’s 
got a surprise,” was Werner’s conclu¬ 
sion, with grim satisfaction. 

That he took things so easily some- 
what astonished me, now that we were 
within hearing, so to speak, of the clash 
of arms; but he was imperturbable as 
the action approached, pulled forth a 
long cigar, proffered me one, and 
smoked, as he watched the operations 
of his camp. 

“It don’t matter a cuss word what 
Houston does now,” he asserted geni- 
ally. “l’ve got him. He can’t get away 
from me, and we can take our own 
time. What he knows l’ve got to know. 
What he finds is mine. We’ve got ail 
the fun Corning.” 

I am bound to confess that it was not 
possible for me to take the situation 
with the same nonchalance. I burned 
to be at Houston, to sacrifice him, to 
see him in ashes. You may say this 
was a vindictive and uncharitable spirit. 
I am only stating the facts'of my émo¬ 
tions—the émotions, remember, of one 
who had seen his friend done barba- 
rously to death. 

It was as night clos'ed in that we 
came to our rest in a little sequestered 
gulch above the ruins of Astarnok. 
The idea of that ruined sanctuary fas- 
cinated me by.its exceeding remoteness 
in the bounds of the world. Werner 
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was undisturbed. What he knew vvas 
that three miles down the valley was 
Houston’s camp, and that Houston was 
ail unaware of our anticipation of him. 
This tickled Werner, and he made 
merry at supper with his unholy and 
unseemly crew, 

I did not know which of the ugly 
gang I disliked most—the mean Had¬ 
dock, the repellent Miguel, or that little, 
ratlike Jefï, who had been responsi- 
ble for the knife wound in Houston’s 
borly. They were to me a gang of 
pirates, and nothing more; and I had 
no part nor lot with them. On Wer- 
ner’s own barefaced showing, they had 
ail been in a dirty conspiracy to rob an 
unfortunate old man of the legitimate 
rewards of his “find.” 

That reflection gave me instant 
pause, however. What was I? What 
had Cassilis and I been? I was afraid 
to face the exact logic of our status. 
The “find” had been Raymond’s, and 
we had taken part in robbing his ex- 
ecutors of its proceeds! No; I could 
not admit ail that. The estate, what- 
-ever that stood for, was not in posses¬ 
sion of the Big Fish, and never had 
been. Surely it was reserved for the 
bold spirits of an adventurous expédi¬ 
tion. Houston, then? Or these un- 
scrupulous brigands? I gave up the 
puzzle. Anyway, I had no longer any 
relation to the treasure. I was there 
for another purpose, and if so be Wer¬ 
ner and his thieves should assist me to 
that vengeance, no, to that justice, 
which my heart craved, I was content. 
I listened to Werner, smoked, and 
looked down on the broken stone walls 
fading into darkness. I could at least 
share Werner’s grira satisfaction in 
Houston’s ignorance of the fate that 
awaited him. 

Werner, as I say, was in excellent 
spirits, and indulged his prisoner. He 
invited me to go down with him to the 
ruins which stood in a grass-grown 
space between ledges of bowlders. 
Somehow I had expected to find more 
of a building than this scattered heap 
of rocks. It had been once of massive 
design, as it was possible to détermine 
from the site and the size of the stones. 


but with the passing of many centuries 
had become merely a graveyard. 

To add to this impression, it was set 
in a plan of mbunds, as it were the 
tumuli of the dead Incas. Yet, I re- 
membered that this was reputed to be 
of earlier origin than the Incas. Who 
were these ancient and forgotten 
Chimus, whose civilization had gone 
into the dust these thousands of years, 
but who practiced arts and Sciences in 
the era of the early Egyptian dynasties ? 
Was this indeed one of their temples to 
unknown gods? 

Werner’s slow voice broke in on these 
spéculations: “That priest of yours 
doesn’t worship much here, I guess.” 

The priest of Raymond’s message I 
had always taken as an adjunct to, the 
“temple,” but now my mind, long adrift 
from such considérations, faced the 
idea. There would and could be no 
priest in this place. I said as much to 
Werner. 

“That’s not Houston’s idea,” he said, 
looking down the valley in the twilight. 
“Man, you’re not fît for a rough-house 
tackle of this sort,” he added, laughing. 
“l’m laying for Houston, and he don’t 
know it.” He guffawed. “But he’s 
doing my business down the valley.” 

“I don’t understand,” I said, “I 
don’t want, as a matter of fact, to un¬ 
derstand unless it bears on-” 

“The head on a charger. I take your 
point,” he interrupted. “Most people I 
know wouldn’t hâve sized you up, Poin- 
dexter. That taie wouldn’t hâve held 
water. But I know a bit more. You 
can go ahead, any\Vay ; and l’il tell you. 
Down below there is an Indian village, 
and that’s why Houston’s pitched there. 
He’s Smart. He smelled the priest in 
the village, and he’s going to find him 
and hobble him.” 

“And you?” I asked, astonished at 
his coolness again. 

“Watch me bump Houston 1” He 
snapped his fingers contemptuously. 
“It only adds to the picturesqueness 
that he should be doing my work down 
there.” 

He moved away to go upward to the 
camp, but I did not respond. 

“Ail right, sonny,” he said, with his 
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rich laugh. “l’ve told you to go ahead. 
l’ve squeezed you dry, and you can 
vamose.” 

The darkness swallowed him. I had 
my contemptuous liberty. I breathed 
free of the air, and, after the sound of 
his feet had gone, I walked round the 
starlit ruins, inspecting, pondering. 

The red fury against Houston was 
growing within me. I looked down, as 
\\'erner had donc, and thought I could 
see the fires of his camp.' Swiftly, on 
an impulse which was almost that of 
an enraged animal, I wheeled round, 
and began to clatter down the rocky 
way toward the lower parts of the 
gorge. 

As I progressed, I found the natural 
phenomena grow more gracions. The 
stony valley merged into an ample 
stretch of valley, clothed with grass 
and shrub, from which the environing 
hills retired. It was evidently one of 
the oases of that mountain wilderness 
which we had reaclied. As I drew near 
the camp fires of Houston’s party, I 
was conscious of another than myself, 
and I drew into shadows in the fear 
that I might be seen and recognized by 
one of that unscrupulous company. 

No sooner had I dohe so than the 
figure I had seen slouched past me, and 
I seemed to recognize it as one of Wer- 
ner’s party. It was thus, then, that he 
kept watch, while his enemy and mine 
slumbered ail unawares in the apparent 
security of his camp. 

I turned my steps farther down, and 
circumvented the camp, and then I be- 
came aware of another shadow. It was 
Houston ! 

If I had been armed I^ could hâve 
.shot him in his tracks. I fôllowed with 
a deepening malice at an even distance, 
keeping him before me in the starlight. 
He picked his way downward, as 
though familiar with it, and presently 
came out upon a fiat where a mountain 
torrent roared, and where the uncer- 
tain light showed the outlines of several 
buildings. I guessed that this must be 
a native village in those wilds, and I be¬ 
gan to hâve an inkling of what Hous¬ 
ton wanted. He entered one of the 
huts, and disappeared from my view; 


and I sat without in the cold, clear night 
awaiting him. 

It must hâve been quite an hour ere 
he appeared again, and he went upward, 
as if he had finished his errand. I pur- 
sued him. 

We had not gone more than a few 
hundred yards in this way, and were 
corne to the bed of a stream, when of a 
sudden he saw me. I had become care- 
less through security, and, moreover, I 
had not reckoned on the silhouette 
which my figure would présent against 
the empty sky. He turned, saw me, and 
ran forward toward me, crying out 
something in an unknown tongue. Un- 
. armed as I was, I fled with ail the speed 
of my feet into the brushwood, and 
scrambled up the side of the hill. A 
stone detached by my ascent acquainted 
him with the direction I had taken, and 
I heard the bushes part as he crept to¬ 
ward me. As noiselessly as I could I 
moved sideways along the declivity, 
from bush to bush, taking care to dis- 
turb no more stones. At this moment 
I had only room for one congratulatory 
thought, that he had not known me for 
what I was, but had supposed me one 
of the Indians. 

The stars gave me a certain light for 
guidance, and I was not now afraid of 
being overtaken. It was unlikely that 
Houston would pursue a mere inquisi- 
tive Indian very far. That I was right 
in my conjecture was demonstrated by 
the silence which soon fell upon the 
scrub. I waited for a time before re- 
suming my way, and when I did I 
moved forward rapidly uphill in the 
direction in which I calculated that the 
ruins of Astamok lay. But a score of 
little tributary gorges contributed to 
the volume of the greater valley, and 
I soon came to the conclusion that I 
was ascending the wrong ravine. With 
a mental review of the topography, I 
made out that I must cross the spur on 
iw right to reach the valley I wanted. 
"V^en I had surmounted the ridge, I 
was pleased to think my conjecture had 
been right, for away southward, but 
weakly conspicuous as a star, was a 
spot of light which I assumed wa§ 
Werner’s camp lire. 
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I crossed the ravine slanting upward, 
but after I had been walking for an 
hour I was forced to the conclusion 
that I had been mistaken. The light 
glowed still in the distance, but seem- 
ingly as remote as ever. I stared, won- 
dering. It was higher up, between two 
peaks of the Sierras, and bumed white 
and still. Could it possibly be a star? 
I asked myself ; and into my head there 
flashed the thought of Cassilis. I could 
not say why I associated him with it. 
It was preposterous. Yet he was so 
constantly in my thoughts that it did 
not seem strange. I had the curions 
fancy that the light was drawing me 
onward, and that it would guide me to 
Cassilis, seated by his fire, hailing n^e 
with his cheerful, well-remembered 
voice, “Hello, Jack!” Cassilis, whose 
mainied and broken body I had seen go 
over the précipice in the mountain tor¬ 
rent. 

At the head of the valley I came to a 
pause. The cold of the night blown 
from the snow-clad Cordillera was in¬ 
tense, but I was warm from my exer¬ 
cise. I did not know how long I had 
been wandering, but I judged that the 
night was far spent. After a rest, I 
made my way along the moraine vvhich 
joined up these lesser gorges under the 
shadow of the greater peaks, and so 
descended one which I thought I rec- 
ognized as that which held our camp. I 
proved mistaken once more, however, 
and so the dawn was near at hand be- 
fore r actually reached the ruins pf the 
Chimu temple. 

As I approached, worn out now witH 
my nocturnal travels, I saw a figure 
moving solitary in front of me, a figure 
lean and tall, with the walk of an In- 
dian, and, supposing it to be one of 
Werner’s men, I was on the point of 
hailing it. Then T refrained, for I re- 
membered that Houston’s camp was 
not far, and that this might be a spy 
from below. But the man appeared to 
make no attempts to hide; he went 
straight forward upon his way through 
scrub and rock, until he disappeared 
within the ruins of the temple. I fol- 
lowed with caution, and found myself 
behind a broken wall of stones. 


The Indian was visible now in the 
center of the temple, and was motion- 
less there, as if he had been a statue. I 
gazed for several minutes, and he did 
not move, and the sky grew perceptibly 
lighter. I could see him quite plainly, 
standing in the middle of the tumuli, 
and I could even make out his features. 
What struck me now was the strange 
headdress he wore, which seemed to go 
down upon his back for some distance. 

The light grew, and then, just as I 
was wearying of my position and my 
curiosity, the man stooped, went upon 
his knees, and bowed his head to the 
earth, remaining there for some min¬ 
utes. I watched in silence, and then 
suddenly a light away across the shoul- 
der of the Sierra drew my eyes. I 
turned, and there was the dawn. With 
a flash I knew. The Indian had been 
making his obeisance to the sun. Here 
was one of the ancient sun worshipers. 


CHAPTER XIL 

THE RUINS AT ASTARNOK. 

Houston came up the valley about 
ten o’clock that morning. I was roused 
from a deep sleep by Werner, and saw 
his grim features set in a grin before 
me. ’ 

“Like to see the fun?” he inquired. 

When I had grasped the situation, I 
scrambled to my feet, and, while I made 
my préparations, learned that Werner’s 
spies had brouglit him word of Hous¬ 
ton’s movements. 

“Where did ÿou get to last night ?” he 
asked, regarding me quizzically. 
“Lucky you hadn’t a pistol, eh?” 

I stared, and then I began to under- 
stand. Werner’s spies had knowledge 
of more than I had suspected; they 
must hâve been on Houston’s tracîc 
when he visited the Indian village, and 
on mine also. 

It seemed that Werner had a dra- 
matic surprise in contemplation, for he 
took no one with him but me, and he 
waited behind a portion of the temple 
ruins in a mood of anticipatory gusto. 
I must say that the first sight of Hous¬ 
ton by day thrilled me; I could under- 
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stand now those primitive instincts of 
hâte, revenge, and blind passion which 
lie at the roots of poor human nature. 
Werner had said it was lucky that I 
had no g^ri, and I wondered at the 
adj active. When Houston entered 
through a breach in the stonework, 
debonair, watchfui, and resolute, I felt 
that I moved. \\^erner’s hand was 
upon my arm the next moment, and it 
was like a band of iron in its grip. My 
glance swept him with its angry survey, 
and I saw his face massive, set, stolid, 
yet with some bubbling undercurrent 
in it. He suggested some one waiting 
until the quarry was within striking 
reach. 

Houston inspected the temple, and 
made a circuit of it within the broken 
walls. The tumuli ail about drew his 
eyes, and in his préoccupation he came 
toward us, his light eyes ambushed and 
flickering, yet giving a certain inhuman 
air to him. It was at this moment that 
Werner chose to spring his surprise. 

“Say, Houston!” , 

The man looked up, across at Wer¬ 
ner where he had shown himself be- 
yond the stonework, and, though this 
must hâve been an amazing encounter 
for him, he did not change face. Wer¬ 
ner, I am sure, would, in such a case, 
hâve displayed some émotion, if only 
that of anger and ferocity. But Hous¬ 
ton stared, and then showed his white 
teeth above his beard in a smile. 

‘‘That you, Werner? This is luckl” 
he said easily. 

‘‘l’m glad you find it so,” said Wer¬ 
ner heavily, and here I came into view. 

Now, in Houston’s eyes I was dead 
and done for, but his smile wavered 
only for a moment, and was caught up 
again and went on as his eyes met mine. 

‘‘You, too, Poindexter !” he said. 
“This is more interesting than ever.” 

He could not, however, keep some- 
thing out of his throat, something that 
cracked. He must hâve guessed at the 
explanation of Werner’s presence, and 
he must hâve known that the secret was 
no longer his alone. 

“l’m glad to see you about,” went on 
Werner, seating his square body on the 
Wall. “It’s saved us a trip, maybe. 


down to your camp.” He tossed for- 
ward loosely a hand which held a re¬ 
volver. “There are many ways of set- 
tling with you, Houston, and l’ve not 
made up my mind yet. After ail, it 
might save trouble if I were to shoot 
you out of hand now, though l’il admit 
l’ve thought of other things when I was 
kind of lonesome and needed cheering.” 

Houston looked at his nails —z trick 
I remembered. 

“You are at liberty to act as you dé¬ 
cidé,” he said easily. “But I don’t fancy 
you’ll go in for melodrama, at least not 
yet.” 

"The court is always anxious to listen 
to anything the condemned prisoner 
may hâve to say in his defense,” said 
Werner, who was enjoying himself. 
“Go ahead, Houston. Any mitigating 
circumstances ? Any orphan children ?” 

He leaned to me, and added; “For 
your private délectation, Poindexter, I 
may remark that Houston is the man 
who killed his father and mother, and 
then appealed to the judge for mercy 
on the ground that he was a poor 
orphan.” 

Werner grinned at his own wit, and 
with the weapon in extreme evidence 
eyed his vietim. 

“The wilderness tells no taies, Hous¬ 
ton,” he said, “and Poindexter won’t, I 
guess. He’s after you himself.” 

“YTat you say about the wilderness 
strikes me,” said Houston, faintly smil- 
ing. “It hides ail; it’s difficult to find 
anything in the wilderness, anyway, 
and more specially if on^ takes the trou¬ 
ble to conceal it.” 

“Cassilis-” I strove to say, and 

said, and the word was a snarl on my 
lips. I could utter no more. I choked. 

Houston’s glance was penetrative, 
swiftly precautionary ; it summed up 
my unarmed State. 

“You see, Werner, you can’t afford to 
lose me,” he said softly, “for I hold 
the priest.” 

“The priest!” Werner was clearly 
taken aback, and his face got ugly. 

“You are doubtless familiar,' through 
dur mutual friend there, with the fact 
fthat the priest here has the secret of the 
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Big Fish. Well, the priest’s in my 
keeping.” 

As the man’s cool face, expressing no 
triumph, was presented to us, I won- 
dered how far he spoke the truth, this 
unscrupulous liar ! 

There was something savage, some- 
thing primeval in the ferocity of Wer- 
ner’s face as he made reply : 

“Any way, I hold you, and you’re not 
likely to forget it.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, we’re ail sat- 
isfied,” said Houston lightly. 

He began to hum an air, and pro- 
ceeded with his investigations, Werner 
eying him with the méditation and po- 
tential fury of a bull waiting to charge. 
I don’t think he had looked for this; 
he had^expected triumph ail along the 
line, and he did not like the counter. 
Yet Houston had placed him in a pre- 
dicament, if what he said was true. 
Werner could do nothing without the 
priest, and he was aware of it. The 
situation was rendered more bitter by 
the fact that he could not be sure if 
Houston were lying. So the scoundrel 
held him in a clef^t stick, whether he 
held the priest or not. 

Houston strolled oflf presently when 
his inspection was over, and Werner 
with an oath returned to his camp. That 
he was in a black temper was demon- 
strated by his attitude to his men. Ruf¬ 
fians and desperadoes as I had reason 
to believe these, they were evidently 
cowed by a superior force such as was 
constituted in Werner. He gave or- 
ders which sent half a dozen men scur- 
rying about, including his partners. 
Meanwhile a notion had dawned upon 
me. 

Werner’s plans embraced a ransack- 
ing of the Indian village. One of his 
Indians spoke the Ungo of those tribes, 
and he was utilized as the chief in- 
quisitor. * 

The Indians, who diflfered somewhat 
in physiognomy from the Cholos, to 
whom I had grown accustomed, were 
a quiet, peaceable folk living on the 
borders of starvation. 

There were Hamas and other animais 
down the valleys, and the Indians culti- 
vated coffee and corn, remaining self- 


sufficing in their primitive isolation. 
They were amenable to the overtures of 
Werner’s spokesman, but showed no 
friendliness. Indeed, it was possible to 
detect in their attitude at times a réti¬ 
cence, a shyness, and a distrust. White 
folk came their way but rarely, and in 
general these must hâve been rude pros- 
pectors and pioneers without considéra¬ 
tion for the indigenous inhabitants of 
those inhospitable régions. 

I had by chance the opportunity of 
examining one, an intelligent fellow of 
some authority, for I was présent when 
he was interrogated, and I added my 
questions through the interpréter. The 
stereotyped question had met with the 
one answer. 

“Where is the priest?” 

“There is no priest. There is the 
chief, Ingres.” 

“Where, then, is Ingres ?” 

A look of suspicion passed over the 
troubled face. 

“He is gone.” 

That had been the invariable answer, 
while Werner’s face grew blacker. 

“Where is he gone ?” 

The man knew nothing. Ingres had 
gone on the previous night, and had 
never returned. No one knew where 
he was. Then came my question, which 
arose out of the notion I had taken, as 
I hâve told you. 

“Ask him what time the man disap- 
peared. Was it at night?” 

The interpréter obtained assent. 

“At what hour?” 

The priest, a chief, it appeared, had 
left his house after midnight, and had 
never returned. 

“Ask him , which house is the 
priest’s ?” 

“Oh, fudge, Poindexter, we know 
ail that, and that Houston interviewed 
the man last night,” interrupted Wer¬ 
ner impatiently. 

Well, it was no business of mine if 
he failëd to find the priest ; only Hous¬ 
ton interested me. So I said nothing of 
what I had seen that dawn, of the im¬ 
passive Indian waiting in the precincts 
of the temple, of the bowed head of the 
sun worshiper. The priest, Ingres, had 
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been at liberty then, I could swear. It 
was just possible that he had fallen 
into Houston’s hands since, but I 
doubted it. 

Werner also was in doubt, though 
he knew nothing of the visitant. I don’t 
think he believed Houston, or, at any 
rate, he remained in a condition of 
mental suspense. He operated on the 
supposition that Houston might be tell- 
ing the truth. Yet if he had been con- 
vinced of this, I am sure that the man 
would hâve recalled the methods of 
Torquemada, of which he had grimly 
reminded me. He said nothing to me, 
but I "tame to the conclusion that he 
had decided to let Houston think he 
was believed, and to keep watch. If 
the priest was at large, having taken 
alarm, or, for any other reason, hiding 
himself, it would be better to hâve an 
extra pair of eyes to search with, and 
in any case Werner could reflect that 
Houston jcould do nothing without his 
knowledge. So it came about that, 
while en^aged in waiting on events, 
Werner turned his attention to the 
tumuli about the temple. 

He began to excavate, I don’t know 
with what hope or expectations ; it 
might hâve been merely to mark time. 
But at least he had an interested spec- 
tator, which was myself. Somehow 
this relie of a long-perished civiliza- 
tion seized on my imagination, even, if 
I may put it so, on my pity. It seemed 
so far away, so distant and alien from 
the modem way of men. It was a 
place of sépulture, as was soon évi¬ 
dent ; and, grave by grave, the remains 
of that lost race came easily to the light. 
They came in the form of shards and 
vessels, offering strange evidence to 
the high artistic tastes of the vanished 
Chimus who had sunk, perchance, be- 
neath the onslaughts of their succes- 
sors, the Incas. Yet truly the Incas 
were in a less civilized condition, and 
nearer barbarism. 

Ten thousand years might hâve 
lapsed since these pots and vessels were 
buried in the sepulchers of their 
former owners. As I watched them 
dug up, I was awed. The pottery was 
in varions colors, and elaborately paint- 


ed and modeled. No trace of letter- 
ing, however, appeared on the pièces. 
The most were in the form of water 
vessels with hollow handles. Some 
were purely painted vessels, others 
were grotesques in bas relief. The 
Chimu heads modeled on this pottery 
were of a bold Coptic cast, and seemed 
to daim kinship with those early Egyp- 
tians whose dynasties were probably 
contemporaneous with the prime of 
Chimu civilization. 

AU these uncovered treasures would 
haye beenudear to the eager heart of the 
antiquarian, but to Werner and his 
kind they were as the broken bottles of 
a picnic party. He was after treasure 
of another sort, and grimly resolved on 
getting it. 

Between the two camps brooded an 
atmosphère that one felt was ominous ; 
it was that of the close calm preceding 
the thunderstorm. I am bound to say 
that Houston exhibited no sign of dis¬ 
turbance. He was as courteous in his 
behavior as heretofore, a polished 
scoundrel with blackness in his ugly 
heart. 

And I, too, remained in a condition 
of neutrality, brooded over also by a 
somber émotion, until that happened 
which I am now to relate. 

You will recall that I had my suspi¬ 
cions, that I had formed a theory, and 
that I held my tongue. What part or 
lot had I in the quarrels and afîairs of 
these ruffians that I should assist either 
with my advice? Because I wanted 
vengeance on Houston was no reason 
for helping Werner to the treasure; un- 
less by these means alone I could exact 
what I wanted. So thinking I knew 
more than either, I was silent, and 
watched. 

On the third night I rambled on the 
Sierra again, crossed a valley of rocks, 
and was brought up by the gleam of a 
distant light. It shone like that flame 
I had notfeed before, and hailed me like 
a beacon. That speck of light invited 
me, drew me. I set out to find it. 

The night was sharp, with still cold, 
and was rich with a plénitude of fine 
stars. If I hâve been able to suggest to 
you anything of the nature of that 
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country, you will picture the road over 
which I went, stumbling and blind to 
the plain sense of my, position. What 
sort of fool was I, in pursuit of this 
phantom, this will o’ the wisp? Ah, 
well, deep down in my unplumbed 
heart, hardly recognized or acknowl- 
edged, but living still, was^ hope. If I 
was alive for anything, I was alive then 
fer justice, and yet not for justice, but 
for vengeance, which is God’s. Cas- 
silis was always in my thoughts, a dear 
companion, a trusted friend, a helpless 
victini. That flicker of light repre- 
sented to me something which I could 
not hâve interpreted at the time. In 
that unmerciful wildemess, it heralded 
hope and yielded comfort. I stumbled 
on toward it. 

I do not know how long it took me to 
surmount the shoulder of the mountain 
whence I imagined the light to issue. It 
may hâve been several hours. And, to 
my cold, blank despair, when I reached 
the summit, there was nothing—no 
light, no appearance or semblance 
of any. I stood wondering and medi- 
tating. Tired as I was, I had been sus- 


tained by a thought. Now I began to 
feel lassitude steal through my limbs. 
I had followed a mirage. What I had 
taken to be a beacon of welcome and 
consolation had turned out to be dark- 
ness. There was a suprême silence 
about the peak which I had climbed. 
Stars filled heaven, as I hâve said, and 
blinked at me solemnly. It seemed a 
mockery. It was not for that pale, un- 
comforting light that I had struggled 
so far. 

I could hâve shaken my fist at the 
blank sky. I was ill—I was burning 
now with a fever, and I dimly recog¬ 
nized it, without minding. And at last 
I did raise my arms, and waved them in 
défiance. I shouted my passionate pro¬ 
test to the stars. And then I was aware 
of something that stole out and moved 
upon me, and I turned, and I knew it 
was a woman. 

It was then that I fell, fell toward 
her, not knowing what I said, but call- 
ing on her and seizing her hands, and 
kissing them, and kissing the skirt 
against which my head rested ere it 
reached the earth. 


TO BE COXTIXUED. 

This story will be continued in the Decemher Month-end POPULAR, on sale two 
weeks hence, November 25 th. 


A BRACE OF DEAD ONES 

ÏN Washington a senator or représentative who has faded of réélection, but 
* makes it a habit to hang around the national capital as a private citizen, is 
known as a “dead duck.” In this class is Nathan B. Scott, who was at one time 
senator from West Virginia. 

One night, when everybody who owned an automobile was driving in Poto- 
mac Park, the crowd noticed that an electric runabout, with ail its lights out, was 
being laboriously shoved along the edge of the driveway. In it were a woman and 
a child. A second glance showeef that the person doing the shoving was former 
Senator Scott. He was short ôf breath and red of face, absorbed in his attempt 
to push the machine to a location which would keep it safe from collision with 
other automobiles. 

“Hello!” called another motorist, slowing up his machine. “Are you in 
trouble ?” 

“Yes,” said Scott laconically, not to say curtly. 

“Is your machine ‘dead’?” was the next question. 

“As dead as I am,” replied the senator. 


Sweeny’s Dumb-waiter 

By Charles R. Barnes 

Author of ”Sweeny, the Detet^tive," “Mr. Sweeny, Treasure Hunier” Etc. 
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Dan notices a littfe thing and shows «p bettef than the whole 
détective force. Incidentally he contracts some very bad habits 


M rs. SWEENY, belng in a lonely 
mood, dropped into the Board- 
er’s apartment for a chat. 
“Say,” she began, “I s’pose 
l’ni as welcome here as a burglar.” 

“Indeed,” replied thé Boarder, “you 
are really welcome. l’ve just finished 
a bit of writing, and l’m glad to be 
diverted.” 

“Then,” Mrs. Sweeny declared, “l’il 
set down and tell you how my poor dead 
Danny was smarter than one of the 
classiest crooks that ever worked. He 
was alvvus noticin’ things; and it was 
one little thing he noticed and remem- 
bered that made him show up better 
than the whole of the détective force— 
one little thing, and ail the gab that goes 
up and down a ordinary dumb-waiter. 
Gee, ain’t dumb-waiter conversation 
fierce, though! There ain’t scarcely a 
day goes by that I don’t hear things 
that makes you think that ail the folks 
in the world is crazy or gettin’ there. 
You’ve heard parties hollerin’ up and 
down our dumb-waiter, ain’t you, mis¬ 
ter?” 

“Often,” the man replied. 

“Well,” Mrs. Sweeny went on, “it 
was the dumb-waiter that put Danny 
hep to the mystery of the Andrews girl. 
Onct somethin’ happened that made him 
hang around it like kids at a baseball 
fence knothole. It kinda fascinated 
him. You see, one evenin’ he was pass- 
in’ by the thing, and the door was open 
a little. A lady on the top floor was 
bawlin’ out the butcher’s boy. 

“ ‘Say,’ she said, ‘the idee of you 
fetchin’ me pork chops,’ she says. 

“The boy is right back at her. 


“ ‘You ordered them chops,’ he says, 
‘and so I fetched them.’ 

“ ‘Mebby I did order ’em,’ she says, 
‘but my husban’ cornes home, and he 
says: “What you got for dinner?” 
And I says : “Pork chops, dearie and 
you ought to of heard the roar he lets 
out of him. You gotta take them chops 
back, kid, and fetch me a pound and a 
half of liver and bacon. I ain’t a lady 
to criticize,’ she says; ‘but, be-lieve me, 
it seems as if any butcher ought to 
know better than to send pork chops to 
a lady when her husban’ don’t want ’em,’ 
she says ; ‘and I got my opinion of Mr. 
Schwartzheimer, that keeps your sec¬ 
ond-rate dump,’ she says.” 

The Boarder smiled. 

“l’d consider her somewhat unrea- 
sonable,” he commented.' 

“My gosh !” exclaimed Mrs. Sweeny, 
“is that the best word you can give it? 
Danny listened to that line of talk, and 
then went and laid down on the lounge, 
ail in. 

“‘Belle,’ he says, ‘no/wonder there’s 
divorces and people goin’ batty every 
day,’ he says. ‘Wimmin is the limit,’ he 
says, ‘with the lid off. The feller that 
said you never can tell what a woman 
is goin’ to do next,’ he says, ‘had misfit 
Works in his thought plant,’ he says. 
‘You can alvvus tell what a woman is 
goin’ to do next,’ he says. ‘She’s goin’ 
to do somethin’ crazy,’ he says. And I 
guess, at that, mister, he wasn’t so far 
wrong, When I think over the things 
l’ve nid, I ain’t so awful strong for 
myself.” 

The Boarder refrained from remarks, 
and Mrs. Sweeny went on. 
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“After that,” she said, “Danny 
couldn’t keep away from that dumb- 
waiter. He hung round it like old 
maids to the new minister ; and he was 
alwus hearin’ madhouse talk and tryin’ 
to make sense of it. You can hear every- 
thing on a dumb-waiter, from ladies 
kickin’ about their neighbors to the ice- 
man .tellin’ somebody how much they 
owes, and sayin’ corne across with the 
coin or I don’t brihg no more ice. My 
Danny usta say that a dumb-waiter was 
human nature in a nutty shell ; and you 
can take it from me that he was right. 
If the private side of folks’ lives was 
knowed, there ain’t no tellin’ how many 
more million more inmates there’d be 
in the bughouses. Some pufïecly sane 
parties is bad enough with their com¬ 
pany manners on; and I hâte to think 
how they act when nobody is lookin’. 

“Now, we’ll get av/ay from this here 
dumb-waiter business to folks that 
makes their livin’ by doin’ things that’s 
against the law—folks that ain’t slick 
enough to do ’em, and own country 
homes and keep out of jail. Danny, be- 
in’ a race-track gambler, knowed a lot 
of ’em. I guess, mister, that pretty soon 
you’ll be thinkin’ that he didn’t know 
nothin’ but crooks, won’t you ? My 
gee, it seems like I ain’t been tellin’ 
you no things at ail lately, except them 
that has to do with that sort of gents 
and ladies!” 

“Yes,” the Boarder admitted, “your 
husband certainly had an extensive ac- 
quaintance in the underworld.” 

“He sure did,” Mrs. Sweeny agreed; 
“but it was ail in the day’s work. And 
he corne to know Pete Marks and his 
wife through his bookmakin’. Pete was 
a curious sort of a gent. He wouldn’t 
do no burglar business, but was ail the 
tifhe gettin’ up schemes for makin’ big 
money ail in a lump in ways that was 
out of the ordinary. Onct he went 
down in Wall Street and got the dope 
on the bank-messenger business. Then 
he spotted one of ’em with a satchel, 
hollered ‘Stop thiefl’ and grabbed that 
there satchel. The crowd didn’t butt in 
when Pete beat it away, thinkin’ it sure 
b’ionged to him. He’d of made a lot of 
money that time, only there wasn’t noth¬ 


in’ in the bag but checks and things, 
and payment was stopped on ’em. But 
you see the idee, don’t you ? Pete didn’t 
haveaio specialty.” 

The Boarder nodded, and his landlady 
carried her yarn along further. 

“AU folks has bugs about somethin’ 
to eat, mister, and Pete’s bug was kip- 
pered herring. Be-lieve me, that man 
thought more of kippered herring than 
Danny did of the things bartenders sells. 
He’d of walked a mile and a quarter for 
one of them little fishes, and four miles 
for two. Goodness knows them her- 
rings ain’t a lovely mess ; but Pete would 
of beat his wife twice a week instead 
of once just to smell one. That was 
how strong he was for the stufï. His 
wife was ail the time offerin’ up thanks 
that it was kippered herring instead of 
morphine that her husban’ was attached 
to. He run things into the ground, and 
you might say he buried ’em and hisself 
with ’em. I guess you’ve met people 
like that.” 

“Often,” answered the Boarder. 

“About the time Danny begun rub- 
berin’ at the dumb-waiter,” Mrs. 
Sweeny resumed, “Mrs. Gold Dollar 
Cohen b’gun to run after them funny 
religions that’s sprung on our city every 
onct in a while. One of them Umpah 
^ys got her goin’. I guess you know 
what I mean. Them fellers wear robes 
and turbans, hire a hall in a swell hôtel, 
and make you believe in a lot of bunk 
that the priests in India, or Bornéo, or 
some place like that, dreamed out after 
their hop parties.^ Nobody can under- 
stand it ; but they stick like they do to 
the fifteen puzzle. It’s more interestin’ 
than bridge, b’cause anybody can under- 
stand bridge after a little teachin’, but 
nobody never was knowed to under- 
stand them Umpah religions. 

“The guy that got Mrs. Gold Dollar 
goin’ was named Gongh Rah; and he 
certainly had some class about him. 
Mrs. Gold Dollar had followed the races 
with her husban’ for twelve years ; and 
you had to go some to put anything 
across on her. She was wise. But this 
Rah party had her burnin’ punk sticks 
ail ovei* the house like it was skeeter 
time in Jersey and goin’ broke buÿin’ 
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Oriental clothes—kinda kimono things. 
He give her books to read that like to 
drove her wild. Once she corne run- 
nin’ in on me, and says: 

“ ‘Belle,’ she says, ‘for the love of 
Mike,’ she says, ‘corne along with me. 
We’ll get a bowl of chop suey some 
place,’ she says, ‘and listen to them 
Chinks talk and try to understand w’at 
they say,’ she says. ‘I want somethin’ 
easy,’ she says, ‘for my head’s most 
split tryin’ to get a line on what that 
there Rah man is drivin’ at,’ she says. 

“ ‘What’s doin’ now?’ I Says. 

“ ‘I wisht I knowed,’ she says, ‘for, 
if I did, I wouldn’t be worryin’ so,’ she 
says. ‘Accordin’ to them books,’ she 
says, ‘my soul is. doin’ a aéroplane act,’ 
she says. ‘and is now searchin’ the back 
streets of Calcutta, India, lookin’ for 
me,’ she says. 

“ ‘Huh,’ I says, ‘that soul ain’t wise, 
so it seems to me.’ 

“ ‘That,’ she says, ‘is just w’at l’m 
a thinkin’,’ she says. ‘W’y don’t it corne 
to New York and look in the téléphoné 
book?’ she says. ‘It don’t seem right,’ 
she says, ‘that such a mutt thing like 
that soul could belong to me. I dassent 
tell my husban’ w’at I know,’ she says, 
‘for he sure has got enough on me al- 
ready ; and if he knowed I nad a shoe- 
string soul like I got,’ she says, ‘he sure 
would turn me out, and l’d Rave to sell 
papers for a livin’,’ she says. 

“I talked to her a long time about 
cuttin’ out the funny religions that is 
continuai handin’ a party’s soul thou- 
sand-mile tickets ; but the Rah gent’m’n 
had got in his work. There was a lot 
of queer and distressin’ fixin’s in that 
new religion ; but the soul with the wan- 
derlust was the biggest item. It wor- 
ried Mrs. Gold Dollar half to death. 

“You see, the Rah had told his come- 
ons that they had some sort of a soul in 
’em ail the time ; but if they done wrong, 
or was out of sorts and not tuned up 
to the soul’s idee of things, then out 
skips that soul and finds a place more 
to its likin’. 

“Most of the time, Mrs. Gold Dollar 
was awful embarrassed, b’cause she fig- 
gered that at times some man’s soul was 
in her. She kept blushin’ painful for 


a week, till the Rah feller told her that 
only ladies’ soûls visited ladies, and 
men’s soûls was at home in men. That 
was some relief to her ; but the idee of 
her soul wanderin’ and roamin’ here 
and there kept her worried, like a lady 
worries about her little boy that’s play- 
in’ out in the Street and no tellin’ what 
the trolley car’s did to him. 

“I know that this stuff is awful non- 
sense, mister. Tm only tellin’ it to you 
so you’ll know the sort of a thing that 
was comin’ oflf. Lots of them India 
parties gets away with it, mostly to 
wirhmin that has pet dogs—them kind 
of people. You’ve read in the papers 
about them Umpah religions, ain’t 
you ?’’ 

Like ail newspaper readers, the 
Boarder was familiar with the betur- 
baned folk, and, as soon as Mrs. 
Sweeny became aware of the fact, she 
went on with her story. 

“It was just about this time,” she 
said, “that Délia Andrews disappeared. 
There ain’t no use tellin’ much about 
that case, b’cause the papers was full of 
it, and nobody talked of nothin’ else, 
She was a rich girl, about twenty-five 
years old—one of them literary, cul- 
turevated dolls-” 

“You’ve combined two words,” re- 
marked the Boarder. 

“You forget it,” retorted Mrs. - 
Sweeny. “I know what l’m talkin’ 
about, and I ain’t goin’ to stand for no 
more call-downs from you. You may 
Write for print ; but I can write a letter 
to my sister Em, and she’ll understand 
what I mean just as'good as if l’d 
hunted out every word in the dictionary. 

I say that girl was culturevated, and 
that goes, for she was. She was good- 
lookin’, too, and was ingaged to be 
married to a swell party. AU of a sud- 
den she disappears; and, like nearly al- 
wus happens, the police couldn’t find 
her. 

“That disappearance got on my 
Danny’s chest. My gosh, I never see 
the like of the interest men takes in a 
case where a pretty girl disappears! 
You’d think there wasn’t no more in the 
World; and ail you got to do to see ail 
you can look at, is to go outdoors on a 
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sunny day. Pretty girls is commoner 
than homely ones ; and yet Danny or no 
other man would care a cuss if ail the 
homely ones disappeared. 

“But this one was pretty, and she 
was ail Danny could think about. He 
read everything that was printed in the 
papers. And when any of his fr’en’s 
dropped in—Gold Dollar Cohen or Yel- 
low Money Einstein, or any of them 
fellers—Délia Andrews was the most 
prom’nent part of the conversation, ex- 
cept the orders to our hired girl to fetch 
in another round of drinks. 

“Yes, sir, that doll sure had Danny 
and the rest of ’em goin’. Ail the time 
they speculated on what had happened 
to her. Yellow Money Einstein, bein’ 
romantic and four times inarried, was 
sure that she had eloped with a hand- 
some but poor man—mebby a curly- 
headed Grèek, that had perhaps been 
shinin’ her shoes at his stand in front 
of the corner saloon. 

“Danny, bein’ practical, wouldn’t 
lissen to that kind of talk. He just 
knew that Délia Andrews had been 
murdered and throwed in a pond, like 
so many is; and it made him real mad 
to hâve anybody think different. You 
see, mister, Danny read the papers, and 
knowed how such things ought to be. 

“Now, while ail this was comin’ off, 
the whole apartment house got excited 
because the Rah party had came to live 
tliere. He didn’t show hisself much, 
goin’ out early in the evenin’ mostly and 
gettin’ home late. But some of the 
neighbors seen him, and was real awe- 
struck at him. He was brown as the 
mornin’ tastes in Danny’s mouth, and 
he wore them fortune-teller clothes— 
or mebby I ought to say he was got up 
like Little Egypt’s father. He had a 
flat above us—him and his wife—and 
Danny took to listenin’ at the dumb- 
waiter door worse than ever. 

“ ‘Belle,’ he says, ‘now’s my chance 
to find out the habits of them foreign- 
ers,’ he says. ‘I found out already that 
they’re strong for the liquor store,’ he 
says, ‘for the lady up there hollers down 
to the delivery kid to fetch over a dozen 
bottles of beer every day,’ he says. 

“■‘Danny,’ I says, ‘you’re a old gos- 


sip,’ I says. ‘You better keep away 
from that there dumb-waiter,’ I says, 
‘or you’ll be doin’ knittin’ next,’ I says, 
‘and keepin’ a parrot.’ 

“It’s ail right, mister, for ladies to 
rubber in on their neighbors’ business, 
but it didn’t seem to me like men’s work, 
and I didn’t like to see my husban’ get¬ 
tin’ so femalish. l’d ruther he’d keep 
in his proper spear, and kick about the 
meals and complain that he never could 
find no clean laundry. Listenin’ at the 
dumb-waiter looked the same to me as 
makin’ beds or tellin’ the janitor’s wife 
what you think of the lady across the 
hall. Some things, mister, belongs to 
ladies, and some things belongs to gen- 
t’m’n. You know that as well as I do." 

The Boarder nodded. 

“I get your point of view,” he said. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Sweeny assured him, 
“that was my point of view, ail right; 
but it turned out to be a disappoint of 
view, for my Danny never paid no 
attention to what I said. It was him 
for that little chute; and, whenever he 
was to home, he hung round it steady 
as a drinkin’ man to a bottle of rum. 
There wasn’t much talk goin’ up and 
down that he didn’t hear. Then, one 
evenin’, he corne runnin’ in to where I 
was kinda puzzled. 

“ ‘Say, Belle,’ he says, ‘the next time 
you see Mrs. Gold Dollar Cohen,’ he 
says, ‘you ast her if them soûls lias to 
hâve a spécial kind of a diet,’ he says, 
‘to make ’em pufform.’ 

“ ‘Why should I ast her that, Danny ?’ 
I says. 

“ ‘B’cause,’ he sâÿs, ‘I shouldn’t won- 
der if the whole secret of ’em journey- 
in* round,’ he says, ‘was the eatin’. My 
gosh,’ he says, ‘if somebody was to feed 
me and my soûl on kippered herring,’ 
he says, ‘l’m dead sure that the soûl 
would _quit me,’ he says, ‘and find some 
place where there was roast beef and 
chops and such things on the bill of 
fare,’ he says. 

“ ‘Danny,’ I says, ‘what you drivin’ 
at?’ I says. 

“ ‘Be-lieve me,’ he says, ‘that guînea 
upstairs has sent out for kippered her¬ 
ring twice,’ he says. ‘l’m beginnin’ to 
s’pect that he’s got the habit like Pete 
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Marks. And if fie fias got it, it’s a sure 
sign that he’s a crook. Ain’t Pete 
Marks a crook?’ 

“ ‘Mister, that husban' of mine was 
sure a genius for reasonin’ out things. 
You couldn’t get ahead of him. And, 
while he was talkin’, the more I thought 
about what he said, the more sure I got 
that the Umpah man was a crook. Re¬ 
spectable folks may eat kippered her- 
ring once in a while, the same as they 
can stay away from church, or lie when 
it’s necessary. But when a guy makes 
a habit of, kippered herring, then you 
want to watch out for him, the same 
as you’d watch out for some party thaï 
was truthful only in spots. 

“Danny figgered it out like that, too ; 
and mebby he wasn’t the steadfast regu- 
lar at the dumb-waiter door afterward. 

“A couple of days passed, with Danny 
listenin’ at that there dumb-waiter aîl 
the time he could spare away from his 
business and the s’ioons. And then one 
mornin’ he corne to me ail excited. 

“ ‘Hindu !’ he says, sarcastic as you. 
ever seen anybody. ‘Hindu 1’ 

“ ‘You mean the man upstairs ?’ I 
says. 

“ ‘I do that,’ he says. ‘And take it 
from me. Belle, he ain’t no more Hindu 
than a nickel-plated match box,’ he says. 

“ ‘W’at is he, then ?’ I says. 

“ ‘He’s Pete Marks,’ Danny says, 
‘loose from a dyein’ establishment. I 
been thinkin’ ail along that I recognized 
that voice, yelpin’ for kippered herring,’ 
he says, ‘and just now I got sure of it. 
The feller up there was pannin’ out a 
delivery boy, and tellin’ him what good 
service they had down to Fifty-eighth 
Street. Pete usta live there; and I 
know most darned well that it’s him 
that hollers for them kippered herrings,’ 
Danny says. ‘ï don’t need no better 
evidence than that nobody but Pete 
would holler for kippered herrings 
more’n once a month,’ he says. ‘Belle,’ 
he says, ‘what you think his graft is ?’ 

“I couldn’t answer that, mister, and 
neither could my husban’. But you can 
bet on it that Danny got on the dumb- 
waiter job like he was a sojer boy and 
ail was silent along the Potomac. You 
could hardly pry hlm aWay from the 


little door. And, aS l’ve told you 
b’fore, he was one of them real deter- 
mined men; and I knowed that Pete 
Marks would hâve to be smooth as a 
hard-boiled egg to keep what he was 
doin’ away from my husban’. 

“Things run along like that a little 
while longer, Danny readin’ up on the 
Délia Andrews case and prowlin’ 'round 
Ae dumb-waiter door. We was sittin’ 
in the front room one night about ten 
o’clock, just dopin’ over nothin’ in put- 
ticular, w’en my husban’ makes a quick 
trip to the dumb-waiter. He’s gone 
about five minuits, and Pm beginnin’ to 
think up a good call-down to hand him 
for his old-lady habits, w’en back he 
cornes, and there’s a serions look in his 
eyes. 

“ ‘Belle,’ he says, ‘somethin’ is startin’ 
upstairs,’ he says. ‘There’s loud talk 
goin’ on ; but I can’t hear it very plain, 
b’cause they got their dumb-waiter door 
shut tight,’ he says. 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘let ’em alone,’ I says. 
‘Fam’Iies has got a right to start some¬ 
thin’ onct in a while,’ I says. ‘It’s part 
of happy married life,’ I says. 

“But Danny couldn’t see it that way. 

“ ‘Belle,’ he says, ‘it ain’t no secret a 
tall,’ he says, ‘that I don’t like the looks 
of matters up there,’ he says. ‘Pm goin’ 
to get satisfied in my mind what’s bein’ 
brung ofï,’ he says. 

“And with them words, he ducks back 
to that there chute, and opens the door 
wide. I followed him, and what does 
he do but pull up the little elevator and 
cümb on the top of it. 

“ ‘Danny,’ I says, ‘quit that there 
foolishness. If some one would see 
you,’ I says, ‘you’d get shot for bein’ a 
burglar,’ I says. But he wouldn’t hear 
w’at I was sayin’. He catched hold of 
the rope and pulled hisself up to the 
Markses’ floor. Then the elevator 
stopped, and I stood there, lookin’ up 
with my heart in my mouth, like a 
Swiss-cheese sandwich, and hopin’ to 
John that nothin’ turrible would hap- 
pen.’’ 

Mrs. Sweeny paused here to note 
whether ot" not the Boarder was prop- 
erly interested. 

“Did anything happen?’’ he asked. 
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“Well,” she said, “l’II tell you about 
it. Danny waaç’t a man to crab some- 
body’s act w’en it was only pickin’ pock- 
ets or some legitimate line of crook 
business. But Pete Marks was goin’ 
too» strong for him. . W’en Danny got 
up to the dumb-waiter door that opened 
into Pete’s apartment, he could hear a 
argument that had got off to a good 
start. A lady that wasn’t Mrs. Marks 
was sayin’: 

“ ‘Sir, I tell you plainly that I am 
beginnin’ to distrust you. Also I hâve 
corne to the conclusion that I am forci- 
bly detained here.’ . ^ 

“Pete, he says : ‘Madam, such is not 
the case. You can go w’enever you 
want to; but I advise you not to be 
hasty. Your soûl, as you know, is now 
pufïec’ly satisfied in the body of Mrs. 
Jennie Trommer, of Boise City.’ 

“ ‘So you say,’ the lady says ; ‘but I 
ain’t so sure^ I feel that l’m wakin’ up. 
Here you’ve tcept me in this apartment 
and prevented communication with the 
outside World, and I don’t like the looks 
of it. You’ve exerted some peculiar in¬ 
fluence over me—hypnotism, perhaps— 
but now I am comin’ to myself. I de- 
mand my release.’ 

“Pete wasn’t for that, a tall. 

“ ‘Miss Andrews,’ he says, ‘you know 
pufïecly well that you’ll never be real 
happy till you get your soûl back. And 
while it’s residin’ in Mrs. Troi^mer, and 
she’s satisfied with life, there’s nothin’ 
doin’, You’d better folloW my advice. 
Pay over to me ten thousand dollars 
and ril Work out my plan. PU start 
a rival groc’ry store in the same block 
where Trommer’s got his. l’il under- 
sell him and drive him out of business. 
Then Mrs. Trommer, not bein’ able to 
get the bonnets and shawls she wants, 
like she’s gettin’ now, is goin’ to be 
cross, and pan out her husban’ and feel 
abused. She’ll be so damed discon- 
tented that your soûl won’t be able to 


live with her, and will corne back to 
you. It b’iongs in you, and not the soûl 
of that Broadway show girl that you’re 
wearin’ now. D'o w’at I say. Miss An¬ 
drews, and ail will be peaceful with 
you.’ 

“Be-lieye me, mister, that looked like 
the limit to Danny. He couldn’t stand 
for it. So he just busted in the dumb- 
waiter door, jumped into the apartment, 
and faced them people that was there. 
They was Pete, and his wife, and Délia 
Andrews. 'And you càn just bet that 
they was su’prised.* 

“ ‘Miss Andrews,’ says Danny, ‘you 
don’t know me; but you can just lay 
down a little bet that w’at l’m goin’ to 
hand you is the truth. This here man, 
ail dyed up and dressed dizzy, like you 
see him, is nothin’ but a crook and a 
faker. His name is Pete Marks. Corne 
along with me, and Pli show you his 
police record down to headquarters,’ he 
says. ‘My name is Dan Sweeny, and 
Pm a hon’rable bookmaker follerin’ the 
races,’ he says, ‘from Saratoga to Noo 
Orléans,’ he says. 

“The girl looked at Danny a minnit, 
then she turns to Pete : 

“ ‘I shall follow this man’s advice,’ 
she says, ‘and leave this apartment un- 
der his perteCtion.’ 

“Pete looked my Danny over, and 
says : ‘I didn’t think it of you, 
Sweeny,’ he says. 

“ ‘I could think anything of you,’ says 
Danny. And with that he leads the 
way to, the door, and took Délia out. It 
didn’t take very long to get a cab for 
her, and she went home.” 

“What became of the Markses?” 
asked the Boarder. 

“They moved that night,” Mrs. 
Sweeny explained. “Dater on, wc 
found that they had went to the sea- 
shore, where folks took the dye for tan. 
You see,” she finished, “Pete, as I said, 
was uncommon in his methods.” 


Yon’ve seen tbose merry-eyed fellows who stick thelr 
beads tbrougb a bole in a sbeet and invite yon to bit 
tbem wltb a baseball—if yon can. Dan Sweeny was 
once a ball-dodger oi that type. You’ll hear about It In 
the nexf Popnlar, out two weeks hence, November 25tb 


His Mother’s Doughnuts 

By Ralph D. Paine 

Aulhor of '"The Prodigy” ''The Heart of Peter Burnham," Etc. 

Doughnuts and pies are not usually prescribed for nerve food. 

But here is a case where they worked wonders on a varsity 
football team and put an ambitious youngster back in the game 


S TUART WHITNEY was playing 
a slashing game at guard on the 
Yale eleven. In appearance he 
was ail that a powerful young 
athlete ought to be. His shoulders 
were quite like those which adorn the 
widely advertised “college clothes,” his 
chin was determined enough to fit the 
profile of a Gibson man, and as for 
height he could hâve looked a Du 
Maurier girl squarely between the eyes. 
In short, he was a proper hero for a 
story, for'he had a modest opinion of 
himself, and his manners were pleasing. 

The football coaches had watched 
him carefully through his freshman 
year, and were convinced that he had 
brains and that indispensable quality 
known as “sand.” Therefore, when he 
reported for practice at the beginning 
of his fall term as a sophomore, Whit- 
ney was admitted to the exclusive com¬ 
pany of the varsity squad and training 
table. 

It was a bruising season in Yale 
football annals. Most of the vétérans 
had been graduated, and the new ma- 
terial was green and unsteady. The 
coaches were overanxious, and they 
drove the men harder than was wise. 
That experienced trainer, Mike Morri- 
son, was vigilant lest ' their physical 
condition be whetted to too fine an 
edge, and kept his eye open for symp- 
toms of overtraining. 

. There seemed no reason to worry 
about Stuart Whitney, however, for he 
looked so haie and rugged that he fairly 
set the pace for the rest of the rush 
line, and played his opponents of the 
second eleven to a standstill. 


Now, the truth was that, this young 
cyclone of a guard was ohly nineteen 
years of âge and had grown exceed- 
ingly fast, but because of his splendid 
physique a man’s ^work was expected 
of him, and he demanded it of him¬ 
self. It happened quite naturally that 
by the middle of the playing season he 
began to feel the strain, although he 
failed to comprehend wha#ailed him. 

He was unable to switch his thoughts 
from football. The team formations,* 
the signais, the tactics of his own posi¬ 
tion, his mistakes, the chiding of the 
coaches, churned together in his mind 
by day and night. He dreaded the 
daily practice, but when the time came 
to take the field he got a grip on him¬ 
self, and displayed his customary prow- 
ess. He kept his anxious, unhappy 
cogitations to himself, taking it for 
granted that the other men of the team 
must be in a similar State of mind, and 
afraid of showing the white feather by 
telling his troubles to the trainer. His 
roommate surmised that things were 
going rather wrong, and asked one 
night ; 

“Aren’t they working you a bit too 
hard, Stuart, old man? I am no foot¬ 
ball expert, but l’ve trotted out to the 
field almost every afternoon to watch 
the practice, and l’ve never seen you 
out of the game for a minute.” 

The varsity guard was scowling at a 
penciled diagram of a “tackle shift” 
formation, but he brightened to answer 
with assumed heartiness: 

“Oh, l’m husky enough to stand it, 
Jack. You see, I need a lot of ham- 
mering ihto shape before the Princeton 
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and Harvard games, and as the biggest 
man in the line the coaches aren’t going 
to coddle me. What makes you think I 
am stale?” 

“Oh; your nerves are jumpy at times, 
and you talk in your sleep and fight 
your pillow,” quoth Jack. “But I didn’t 
intend to make you worry about your- 
self. As long as Mike Morrison con- 
siders you fit, it is none of my busi¬ 
ness, I suppose.” 

Whitney smiled cheerfully, and re- 
assured his chum : 

“My appetite for training-table grub 
isn’t quite as keen as it was, but my 
weight keeps up pretty well, and I hit 
the line hard if I do say it myself. 
Varsity football is always a good deal 
of a strain, I imagine, and I am a new 
hand at the game. It will corne easier 
next year.” 

The other man nodded somewhat 
dubiously, and returned to his books, 
while the athlete tramped downstairs 
for a walk before bedtime. He was 
restless, and his head ached. The game 
against West Point was^only a week 
away, and the stalwart cadet against 
whom he would be pitted had been 
named in the All-America eleven of 
the preceding year. 

For the first time, Stuart Whitney 
was conscious of being afraid of foot¬ 
ball. He tried to fight it down, but in 
his heart lurked the vague, unmanly 
hope that he might be^isabled before 
the West Point game. And the realiza- 
tion of this dreadful attack of cow- 
ardice afflicted him with such profound 
melancholy that tears came to his eyes. 

Having, at length, -rid himself of the 
specter of fear, he was surprised to 
find that the melancholy still lingered. 
He felt sad, without knowing quite 
why. And, more than this, he became 
suddenly, acutely hojnesick. Just to be 
far away from the football field, to loaf 
at his ease in the dear, old-fashioned 
lîouse among his own people, who never 
blackguarded and scolded him—^why, 
the thought of it made him gulp and 
dig his fists in his eyes. 

For some time he walked through 
quiet, darkened streets, ashamed and 
surprised at his singular moods, and 


drifted back to the campus, still haunt- 
ed by thoughts of home. 

Next morning these phantoms 
seemed to hâve fled. Strong and re- 
freshed, he strode to the training-table 
quarters for breakfàst, and was glad 
to meet his comrades of the loyal fel- 
lowship of the eleven. He was one of 
them, a picked man, chosen to upfiold 
the honor and traditions of his college. 
It was something to be immensely 
proud of ; it was worth fighting for, and 
he wasn’t going to be a sniveling kid 
and disgrâce himself and the team. 

With these bracing reflections, Whit¬ 
ney surveyed the hearty breakfast fare, 
but his execution was feeble. His 
gorge rose at sight of the oatmeal, po- 
tatoes, and rare steaks, which the other 
men consumed with such healthy ardor. 
He was suddenly tired of this food, and 
he only picked at it. The captain was 
in haste to meet one of the coaches be¬ 
fore chapel, and he failed to notice the 
guard’s lack of appetite. 

“I suppose I ought to see Mike Mor¬ 
rison and tell him l'hi ofï my feed this 
motning,” Whitney said to himself. 
“And I do feel sort of disinclined to 
think of the next meal. But maybe l’il 
round to during the forenoon.” 

He felt his yigor slacken through the 
next few hours, and he frequently 
yawned, but this he laid to the stuflfy 
air of the classrooms. When he strolled 
into the dressing room of the athletic 
house at the field, Mike Morrison scru- 
tinized him, but observed nothing un- 
usual in his appearance or demèanor. 
The Herculean young guard was on 
the point of confessing his troubles, but 
the full back just then thutpped him on 
the back, and exclaimed laughingly : 

“You old horse, you! The rest of 
us look pale and careworn, but you 
thrive on this man-killing slavery. No 
danger of your going stale, is there?” 

The guard smiled and nodded. His 
anxiety must be a false alarm. He went 
to his locker, and pulled out his grimy, 
stained, football clothes. Without 
warning, he was seized with a sort of 
nervous trembling which frightened 
him, and fear again clutched at his 
heart. 
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He could not bear to reveal such 
shameful émotions. The weakness 
passed, and he followed his comrades, 
who romped across the turf to the play- 
ing field. 

A famous guard of other days had 
rcturned to help the coaches. This hero 
was none other than the formidable 
“Pudge” Osterhaus, who had been for 
four years the terror of ail his foemen. 
He grinned amiably at sight of Stuart 
Whitney, and anncunced his intention 
of taking the youngster in hand and 
showing him a few things. 

Whitney was pained to note that the 
gigantic vétéran had donned football 
clothes, and was prepared to take his 
place in the rush line of the second 
eleven. 

Pudge Osterhaus was not a brutal 
player, but he was rough and hard, and 
he had been trained in a school which 
believed that football was no sport for 
mollycoddles. Although several years 
had passed since his graduation, he was 
still Sound of wind and tough of mus¬ 
cle, and he was painstakingly anxious 
to aid in the éducation of young Whit¬ 
ney at guard. 

The latter played manfully during 
the earlier scrimmages, breaking 
through and blocking with a dash and 
intelligence which caused Osterhaus to 
grunt approval. But the youngster was 
playing on his nerves. Something had 
gone wrong with. his endurance, yet he 
had no notion of quitting. 

At length the vétéran sent him 
sprawling by means of a crafty, side- 
long thrust, and as he fell the flying 
arm of the runner smote Whitney on 
the nose and made it bleed. He rolled 
over, sat up, held his smarting nose in 
his fist, and, to his own acute astonish- 
ment, began to weep. The other men 
waited, eying him curiously, and one of 
the coaches asked : 

“Is your nose broken? Better let 
Mike look at it.” 

Stuart Whitney, who had corne to the 
end of his tether, looked up through his 
tears, and blubbered : 

“No, my nose isn’t broken. B-but I 
guess I hâve p-played out.” 

“Nonsense! Show your sand. You’re 


the deuce of a picture of a Yale varsity 
guard!” sharply spoke up Osterhaus. 
“Do you want us to téléphoné for a 
nurse and a baby carriage?” 

Alas, the disgraced athlete could not 
rally in the face of such an insult as 
this! He felt queerly unlike himself. 
There was neither shame nor resent- 
ment in his mind, only tearful sàdness. 
What he wanted to say would Sound 
mcredibly foolish, but he could not help 
saying it. His accents were broken as 
he exclaimed : 

“1 want to go home. I can’t play 
any more football. I want some of my 
mother’s pie and doughnuts. There 
isn’t anything else in the world that 
will make me feel right again. And 
l’m going to hâve ’em if I get fired 
from the team for it.” 

Some of the players laughed uproari- 
ously, but the captain and Mike Mor- 
rison put their heads together in hasty 
consultation, after which the trainer 
said with a troubled air : 

“You trot over to the house and 
change your (flothes, Whitney, and then 
you take a hack and go to the campus 
and pack a bag. You are bound home 
on the next train out of New Haven, 
and you stay there and eat mother’s 
pie and doughnuts until you hear from 
me.” 

With never a glance behind him, the 
youngster trotted from the field, and 
his face was shining with happiness. 

Mike Morrison turned to the captain, 
and observed in his most serions 
manner : 

“This breakdown is up to me, I sup¬ 
pose. The boy is badly overtrained, 
and he just went to pièces without any 
warning. But how was I to see it Corn¬ 
ing ? He looked as fit as a brick house, 
and he hasn’t complained of feeling 
wrong since the season began. His 
mother’s pie and doughnuts! Well, 
well, let him hâve ’em. We’ll hâve 
him back here in a week, ready to play 
for his life. When they go stale, it 
catches ’em ail sorts of ways. -But this 
is a new wrinkle. I suppose he 
brooded over pie and doughnuts be- 
cause they were forbidden at the train- 
ing table. And it made him homesick.” 
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The grizzled traîner of many généra¬ 
tions of Yale athlètes was a psycholo- 
gist after his own fashion, and he knew 
better' than to poke fun at the whim- 
sical, childish yearning of Stuart Whit- 
ney after his mother’s pie and dough- 
nuts. The confession had been sym- 
bolistic. The boy wanted something as 
different from the football routine às 
possible. And Mike Morrison was suf- 
ficiently sensible and experienced to hu- 
mor him. 

As for the fugitive himself, he lost 
no time in taking his departure for a 
srnall city on the upper Delaware River. 
During the overnight journey, his émo¬ 
tions were harrowed by the conviction 
that he had humiliated himself beyond 
words and that he was probably viewed 
at Yale as a social and athletic outcast. 
He bought a New York morning news- 
paper in the train, and winced at sight 
of a spicy headline: 

YALE VARSITY GUARD CRIES FOR 
MOTHER'S DOUGHNUTS 

“1 shall never hear the last of it,” he 
ruefully reflected, “but, anyhow, while 
there’s life there’s hope, and I may 
play guard in the big games, after all. 
It dépends on how fast I get into con¬ 
dition again, so the worst thing I can 
do is to mope and hold post-mortems. 
But, great Scott, that was an ex- 
traordinary performance !” 

And the saner he became as he drew 
nearer home, the more inexplicable it 
seemed. He was no longer a boy, but 
a man, in his own estimation. He stood 
six feet two in his stockings, and 
weighed two hundred and four pounds 
when in fighting trim. And he had 
wept because Pudge Osterhaus tapped 
him on the nose, and he had demanded 
his mother’s pie and doughnuts as the 
only solace the world could offer ! 

It would hâve comforted him to hear 
Mike Morrison’s diagnosis of the case, 
but the fact that he was going home had 
power to Chase football from the weary 
brain of the overtrained guard, and 
when the train halted at the Ballard- 
vale Station, he had begun to think life 
worth living. 


He had telegraphed his father of his 
Corning, and thaK génial man, a physi- 
cian by profession, was waiting with thei 
familiar sorrel mare and hooded buggy. 
The son overtopped him by a foot or 
so as they shook hands. , 

“You needn’t explain, Stuart,” brisk- 
ly interrupted the doctor, as the son 
began to stammer his singular story. 
“A telegrath came from vour head 
coach this morning, and I tcrok the lib- 
erty of reading it. He orders you to 
quit worrying, loaf, and play, and fill 
up on pie and doughnuts until further 
notice. Mother is in the kitchen filling 
the order. So you tried to do too much, 
eh?” 

“It looks that way, sir. I didn’t 
know what was the matter with me un¬ 
til I sort of wilted and made an ass of 
myself.” 

“Um-m! I had a patient once, a 
business man—he looked as strong as 
an ox,” began the father. “But, pshaw 1 
what is the use of telling old stories? 
You were tired, and you needed a dose 
of home.” 

They drove at a rapid gait to the 
rambling house overlboking the river. 
The athlete’s mother was on the porch 
to greet her youngest son, ready to pet 
and baby and spoil him to his heart’s 
content. He caught her up in his arms, 
and carried her into the hall, where, 
lo and behold, a pan of crisp, warm 
/doughnuts was conspicuous upon. a 
small table. 

With a great, boyish laugh, he kissed 
her, and then demolished a doughnut 
with two bites. She ran to summon the 
motherly cook, who had grown gray 
in the service of the household, and thé 
two women returned with a tray of 
juicy, flaky pies as Exhibit B. 

“Here, I don’t want to die of the 
colly-wobbles in my little insides!” ex- 
claimed the son. “Better lock ’em up 
and deal them to me one at a time. My, 
oh, my, but I am glad to be home !” 

The mother needed no explanation 
whatever. Stuart had been brutally^ 
treated by the football tyrants of Yale. 
Because he was so big and strong and 
handSome they had tried to make him 
play the game for the whole team. And 
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when he was worn out, he had turned 
to his mother, which was just what she 
expected him to do. 

AU that first day at home, he lounged 
and chatted and slept at intervals, and 
managed to let football drift into the 
background of his thopghts. It was 
luxurious to be untrammeled, rid of the 
strain and stress of the playing field, 
away from the incessant talk about the 
game. 

Next morning, however, after four- 
teen hours of unvexed sleep, the Yale 
guard was like a giant refreshed, and 
announced his intention of going out to 
find some of his old friends. 

“Sally Ryder has corne back from 
California,” said his mother. “This is 
her first visit home since she went out 
there to take care of that invalid aunt 
of hers two years ago. She is quite the 
young lady now.” 

“She must be eighteen or so by this 
time,” remarked Stuart, with percepti¬ 
ble interest. “Is she a good looker? 
She was an awful gawk as a little girl.” 

“I think Sally is almost a beauty,” 
answered his mother, “but you blasé 
young college men are very critical.” 

“I may look her up,” said he. “I 
suppose that kid brother pf hers is in 
the high school. He used to torment 
the life out of her.” 

“Yes, Dick Ryder is still a high- 
school student, but I imagine that he is 
too busy to tease Sally. He was elected 
captain of the school football team this 
fall.” 

The Yale guard was convalescing so 
rapidly that he pricked up his ears at 
this, and declared, to the consternation 
of his mother : 

“I may drop around to see them prac¬ 
tice this afternoon. Perhaps the boys 
would appreciate it if I should offer to 
coach them a bit.” 

“But football is tabooed!” cried she. 

“Oh, this would be only play for 
me,” he explained. “And it is an excel¬ 
lent symptom. Your pie and dough- 
nuts hâve already worked wonders.” 

In the course of a leisurely pilgrim- 
age among the pleasant résidence 
streets of Ballardvale, he chanced, at 
length, to discern at a distance a young 


person of an aspect familiar yet agree- 
ably strange. Sally Ryder had indeed 
outgrown her commonplace girlhood, 
and was worthy of notice, even by a 
Yale sophomore. She was so slim and 
tall and dignified that he was quite flut- 
tered by this meeting, which seemed to 
cause her no responsive émotion. 

“Why, how do you dô, Stuart?” said 
she, ofïering him a small, gloved hand, 
which was quite lost in the depths of 
his manly fist. “I supposed that you 
were in college. How can the football 
team spare you, right in the middle of 
the season?” 

She was so very self-possessed that 
he became grandly formai in turn, and 
vouchsafed : 

“I was ordered home for a few days’ 
vacation, Sally—er—I mean Miss 
Ryder.” 

“But you are looking awfully well, 
Mr. Whitney. I hope you were not 
sent home by the faculty.” 

He looked sulky at this, but there 
was some satisfaction in discovering 
that she had not heard the ignominious 
story of his enforced absence. 

“Oh, the faculty had nothing to do 
with it,” he replied. “The trainer and 
the head coach thought I was over- 
trained, you know. I expect to play 
against Harvard.” 

At this the demeanor of the attrac¬ 
tive young person became positively 
haugthy as she declaimed : 

“I expect to see the game, and I shall 
cheer for Harvard.” 

“What ! Why, I thought you were a 
true-blue Yale girl I” exclaimed the 
young man, honestly surprised and 
shocked. “When did you change 
colors ?” 

“While I was living in California. I 
met a number of very charming Har¬ 
vard men, and they persuaded me to 
change my allegiance. There is so much 
more culture and polish at Harvard, 
don’t you know.” 

Stuart turned very red, and glowered 
at the unofïending landscape. He tried 
to think of an adequately biting retort, 
but could only grumble : 

“So you hâve been listening to the 
silly nonsense about Harvard gentlemen 
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and Yale muckers. It seems to me that 
living in California didn’t do you a 
wliole lot of good.” 

Miss Sally Ryder deigned not to 
bandy words, but bade him a crisp 
good morning, and went her way, ob- 
serving to herself : 

“I really had to put him in his place. 
These varsity athlètes expect ail the 
girls to lose their heads over them.. But 
he has grown to be a perfectly stunning- 
looking chap. Why didn’t he stand up 
for Yale and scold me for being so 
horrid ?” 

The flaunting disloyalty of this im¬ 
pertinent young person made Stuart 
Whitney feel rather unhappy. She was 
by ail odds the most attractive girl in 
town, and further acquaintance might 
make his vacation exceedingly enjoy- 
able. 

Girls were contrary créatures; one 
had to humor their whims, and he could 
argue her out of this absurd bias to- 
ward Harvard. It would be good policy 
to begin the campaign by showing a 
friendly interest in her young brother, 
Dick, captain of the high-school eleven 
and an ardent champion of Yale, which 
he was preparing to enter. Therefore, 
Stuart Whitney betook himself in the 
early afternoon to the school grounds. 

A group of lads of assorted sizes had 
begun to practice signal drill, and 
among them the Yale athlete recognized 
the sturdy figure of the brother of Miss 
Sally Ryder. 

As Whitney sauntered near, they be- 
gan to laugh and whisper among them- 
selves, and stood waiting, but not with 
the air of respectful admiration which 
so renowned a campus hero might rea- 
sonably expect. 

Whitney felt that they were regard- 
ing him with critical disapproval. It 
was perfectly absurd, of course, but he 
was distinctly uncomfortable as he 
moved nearer and said cordially to the 
captain of the team: 

“Hello, Dick! How are things? 
Pretty good-looking lot of material you 
hâve there. How are they playing?” 

Dick Ryder walked slowly away from 
his comrades until he could talk beyond 
earsho|: of them. He discussed his 


eleven rather absent-mindedly, and his 
boyish face reflected serions concern. 
It required a good deal of courage for 
him to conféss what lay so heavy on 
his mind, but, after a false start or two, 
he blurted hurriedly : 

‘T’m a terribly strong rooter for 
Yale, you know that, and the fellows 
hâve been guying me, and l’d like to 
talk it over with you as man to man.” 

“What in the world are you driving 
at?” asked Whitney, with an amused 
smile. 

“Well, one of my team got hold of a 
New York paper, and it had a story 
about you,” faltered the lad. “It said 
that you lost yôur sand on the field 
when Pudge Osterhaus stood you on 
your head. And—and you cried for 
some of your mother’s doughnuts and 
ail that sort of thing. Ail you hâve to 
do is deny it, and l’il make the fellows 
quit their talk'if I hâve to fight ’em one 
at a time.” 

Whitney was angry, then touched by 
the loyalty of this youthful follower of 
Yale. It was/' preposterous that he 
should hâve to defend himself in the 
eyes of these high-school youtlis, but 
he explained with tolérant patience : 

“It was a case of overtraining, Dick. 
I shall be back at guard on the Yale 
team next week. I just went stale, 
without realizing it.” 

Dick Ryder nodded gravely, and ex- 
claimed : 

“That’s what I told the fellows. But 
they can’t imagine a Yale varsity 
guard doing that sort of thing. I 
thought it was a newspaper fake. Say, 
I hâve been awfully careful to keep it 
from my sister Sally. She has switched 
over to Harvard. Girls are fickle that 
way. She would pester nié to death.” 

The persistency of this boyish in- 
quisitor nettled Whitney, and he flung 
back rather peevishly : 

“What différence can it make to me 
what you young tadpoles think about 
anything? I was going to offer to coach 
you for two or three days, but it looks 
as if I were not appreciated.” 

Sadly and reproachfully, Dick Ryder 
murmured : 
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“Then, it’s true. You did cry for 
mother’s doughnuts right in the middle 
of a Yale game, on the Yale field. Of 
course, I think it would be a great privi¬ 
lège to hâve you coach us, but-” 

“I hâve a good mind to give you a 
Sound spanking!” roared Whitney. 
“What do you know about varsity foot¬ 
ball? As for your sister, you may tell 
lier whatever you like. Apparently she 
doesn’t want to hear anything good of 
a Yale man.” 

With this, the injured Whitney 
turned his back on the accusatory 
group, and stalked away, hot and sulky. 
He wished to hâve nothing whatever to 
do with the fascinating but disloyal 
Sally Ryder,, and, as for her “îcid 
brother,” he was a presumptuous, ig¬ 
norant young nuisance. 

The fates so ordered it, however, 
that when Stuart sallied forth in the 
evening of this same day to favor an- 
other girl with the light of his prés¬ 
ence, he encountered in her house the 
fair Sally herself, who seemed in no 
hurry to départ. The manner of the 
athlete was perceptibly distraught, and 
he was far from brilliant company. 

While he gloomily speculated as to 
whether she had read that hateful news- 
paper article, she solved the problem 
by remarking with mifthful mischief in 
her eyes: 

“I am sure Mr. Whitney is dying for 
some homemade doughnuts. Sue. Hâve 
you any in the pantry?” 

The other girl was properly dis- 
pleased, and replied severely:^ “How 
horrid of you, Sally! Stuart is trying 
to forget football while he is at home.” 

“So you hâve heard the sad story,” 
said Whitney, trying to Jook cheerful. 
“And I suppose you think I am a sand- 
less cry-baby and a disgrâce to the Yale 
eleven.” 

“Oh, I should never be rude enough 
to intimate such things,” sweetly re- 
turned Sally Ryder. “The incident 
must hâve made amusing reading at 
Harvard. My poor brother Dick is in 
the most distressful State of mind. It 
is such fun teasing him. Really, Mr. 
Whitney, I am as sympathetic as can 
be.” 


There followed more gentle but 
stinging raillery, which the badgered 
athlete was powerless to parry. His 
evening spoiled, he made an early ex¬ 
cuse to départ, and wandered through 
the streets for some time before re- 
turning home, where he was determined 
to keep his troubles to himself. 

To hâve a girl, and a very pretty one, 
think him sandless, was a bitter thought 
indeed. Wait until the Harvard game, 
he savagely reflected, and he would 
show her what Yale sand was like 1 At 
this moment his intentions toward his 
opponent of the Harvard rush line fell 
little short of manslaughter. 

Next morning this injured young 
man announced to his doting mother 
that he needed exercise to keep him fit, 
and that he felt like taking a long walk 
over the river-valley road. The autumn 
air was bracing, and even an athlete, 
who had been injured in the région of 
his feelings, could not be content to 
sulk in idleness. 

He struck out from the town with a 
lusty, swinging stride, which easily 
covered mile after mile, and his heart 
rejoiced to find how fit of wind and 
limb he was. His neryes were no longer 
overtaut, there was no such thing as 
fear in the world, and hç was hungry 
for the headlong, hammermg toil of the 
football field. 

Leaving the turnpike, he swung off 
through a less-traveled road, which he 
remembered led to the falls of the Bear 
River and the property of the extensive 
paper mills situated in the heart of the 
hilly forest country. i 

As Stuart Whitney rounded a curve 
of a lonely and heavily wooded part of 
this road, a startling spectacle abruptly 
cortfronted him. 

A buckboard and pair of horses had 
been halted by several swarthy, un- 
kempt men who had rushed from am- 
bush an instant before Whitney beheld 
them. Two were cling^ng to the bits of 
the frightened horses, and at least four . 
others were attacking the gray-bearded 
driver and a younger companion. 

For a moment or so, the mêlée raged 
almost in silence. The highwaymen 
cried briefly to one another in some for- 
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eign tongue, but they did not use the 
revolvers which gleamed in their hands. 

The younger man in the buckboard 
caught up a rifle from the floor of the 
' vehicle, but so suddenly had he been 
surprised that the hand-to-hand strug- 
gle was raging before he could make 
room to use it. 

Whitney stood stock-still for an in¬ 
stant. The scene was unreal, incredi- 
ble. It was more like a moving-picture 
film than anything else. Then he rec- 
ognized the gray-bearded man in the 
buckboard as old Major Robbins, pay- 
master of the paper mills, and he un- 
derstood the situation. The prize at 
stake was the currency, thousands of 
dollars, in those battered old leather 
bags of his which he was carrying from 
the bank in Ballardvale. 

The youth who had been afraid of 
the West Point eleven and who had 
cried for his mother’s doughnuts, hesi- 
tated no longer than was required for 
him to gather his wits together and 
wrench a split hickory rail from the top 
of the nearest fence. 

Even as he did so, he heard a pistol 
shot, and Major Robbins reeled side- 
wise with a crippled arm. 

The doughty old paymaster was a 
dear friend of Stuart’s father. Im¬ 
mense wrath and indignation made the 
athlete oblivious of the odds. The as- 
sailants were ready to do murder if 
necessary. One of them fired again 
just as Whitney broke into his lone 
charge. His mouth opened without 
conscious effort, and he emitted a ter¬ 
ri fie‘war whoop as he ran. 

The noise of it was disconcerting. It 
so startled the busy highwaymen that 
they turned with one accord and faced 
this reënforcemenf^ Two or three fired 
at him, but their aim was wild. 

The paymaster’s companion took in¬ 
stant advantage of the diversion by 
wrenching free his i:ifle, clubbing it, 
and bringing the stock down upon the 
head of the nearest ruffian with a skull- 
cracking thump. 

The fence rail in the hands of the 
brawny collegian was a weapon capa¬ 
ble of much damage. The foreigners, 
most of them undersized fellows, had 


no stomach for engaging this for¬ 
midable adversary at close quarters. He 
fell upon them like a modem Hercules, 
first knocking heels over head the ras- 
cal who had Major Robbins by the 
throat, and then stretching another who 
was shooting with shaky, futile aim. 

The tables were turned in a.twink- 
ling. Those unhurt began to scatter 
toward the shelter of the woods, while 
Whitney stormed after this one and 
that. 

Presently he gave up the pursuit, and 
returned to aid the paymaster and help 
secure the disabled Jbighwaymen. Thfee 
of them, considerably damaged, were 
laid out under a tree by the roadside, 
after which Major Robbins, grinning 
joyously in his gray beard, announced 
with tremendous emphasis: 

“Stuart, my boy, you are a chip of 
the old block. Your daddy and your 
college ought to be proud of you. It 
would be absolutely asinine for me to 
Waste time thanking you. You are a 
doctor’s son. Suppose you tie my arm 
up as well as you can until I get to 
the-mills. It doesn’t seem to be broken, 
thank God ! The bullet numbed it, and 
I hâve lost considérable blood.” 

This business Stuart attended to with 
creditable deftness, after which it was 
agrèed that he should remain to guard 
the prisoners, while the paymaster and 
his companion resumed the journey to 
the mills with the precious leather bags. 
A crowd of men would be sent back as 
quickly as possible to carry the captured 
bandits to the j ail at Ballardvale. 

“And how did yovt drop down from 
Yale in the précisé nick of time?” de- 
manded the doughty old paymaster, as 
he was about to drive oflf. 

Whitney wiped his dripping, dusty 
face, and answered with a sheepish 
smile : 

“1 lost my sand playing football, 
major, and sat down and cried, right 
in the middle of a game, for some of 
mother’s pie and doughnuts. So they 
sent me home to get my nerve back.” 

The paymaster guffawed at this, and 
cried by way of farewell ; 

“StuflP and nonsense! Better take 
gome of those doughnuts back to the 
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rest of thé Yale team. l’Il see you 
again soon.” 

With a captured revolver in his fist, 
Whitney stood guard over the sorry, 
subdued captives for an hour or more. 
He surmised that they were a band of 
desperadoes recruited from among the 
Slavs of the hard-coal country of Penn¬ 
sylvania, who had invaded this région 
for the particular purpose of holding 
up the paymaster’s treasure. Inasmuch 
as they spoke little English, and were 
at présent in no sociable mood, the 
time dragged heavily. 

At length, a party arrived in hot 
haste from the mills—with them the 
president of the company, who hap- 
pened to be inspecting the forest prop- 
erties. He was effusively grateful, and 
promised a munificent reward, which 
the hero declined with boyish embar- 
rassment. 

“But Major Robbins had twelve 
thousand dollars in the buckboard !” ex- 
claimed the portly gentleman. “You 
must accept salvage. At any rate, I 
insist that you go back to the mills with 
me and hâve luncheon. I simply must 
hear the details of this tremendous 
battle.” 

“Thank you,” said Stuart. “I want 
to see Major Robbins before I go home, 
and hear what your doctor has to say 
about his wound.” 

The president of the company was a 
gentleman who believed in publicity, 
and this time his motives were genu- 
inely unselfish. A little later he fur- 
nished the afternoon newspaper of Bal- 
lardvale with a detailed account o‘f the 
affair, holding the téléphoné line for 
half an hour or more, while he made 
the editor sit up and blink. 

Reporters went scurrying out to the 
mills, while others stormed the jail to 
see the prisonefs. The heroic conduct 
of the Yale athlete was the dramatic 
feature 6i the story. It made a tre¬ 
mendous sensation, and Whitney was 
actually afraid to go home. He lin- 
gered well into the afternoon, chatting 
with the president and Major Robbins, 
before he could muster courage to re- 
turn to Ballardvale. 

“From what we hear over the 


phone,” said he, “the people are making 
a silly fuss about it. What in thunder 
else could I do, major? Stand and 
watch you get drilled full of lead and 
lose your twelve thousand dollars?” 

“A good many men would hâve hesi- 
tated, my boy,” said the major. “Go 
home and eat a plate of those doughT- 
nuts and gain courage to face the ap- 
plause.” 

Stuart rode home in the president’s 
automobile, that gentleman explaining: 

“I hâve tried to persuade the major 
to bring his money out in a motor car, 
but he is old-fashioned in his notions. 
He has used a buckboard for these trips 
during the last thirty years, and never 
had a mishap, his argument being that 
a car was likely to break down and 
leave him stranded with his money 
bags. He’ll know better after this.” 

By nightfall, Stuart Whitney wished 
that Major Robbins had used an auto¬ 
mobile. for his treasure trip. In that 
event, there might not hâve been any 
demand for a stalwart young hero. 

Ballardvale welcomed an excuse for 
a célébration. It took the form of a 
parade to the résidence of Doctor 
Whitney. The mayor was in the fore- 
front, and other prominent citizens 
crowded the porch, while the populace 
hurrahed vociferously and interrupted 
the speech-making. 

The brass band, it was learned, had 
been engaged by the football players of 
the high school, who marched in a body. 
They were anxious to make their re¬ 
pentance as impressive as possible, ex- 
plained the captain, Dick Ryder, «who 
blushed a great deal and told the Yale 
athlete in unsteady accents : 

“We dug into the treasury of the 
athletic association to charter the band, 
and we’re ail so darned sorry and 
ashamed of ourselves that we’d feel 
better if you would kick us ail over 
your lawn. And if anybody ever says 
that you lost your sand at Yale, you 
just tell him for me that he is a liar.” 

Stuart offered his hand, which the 
youngster took with évident pride and 
gratification. 

“You are forgiven,” gravely affirmed 
the Yale man. “Your motives were ex- 
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cellent in the first place, Dick. You 
were afraid I didn’t measure up to the 
Yale standard.” 

“I suppose it would be awful nervy 
if we asked you to coach us to-mor- 

row, ” tiniidly ventured Dick. 

“I shall be delighted,” was the cor¬ 
dial response. “By the way, what does 
your sister think about it? Do I stand 
any better in her estimation ?” 

Dick frowned, considered in silence, 
and answered with the air of a man of 
the World : 

“Of course, she knows she was ail 
wrong. But girls do certainly hâte to 
own up when they hâve made a bad 
break, don’t they ? It is a failing of the 

sex. I told her that, if she didn’t corne 
around here with me and apologize to 
you, she was a contrary, spiteful little 
gump.” 

“Oh, I didn’t expect anything like 
that,” hastily spoke up Whitney. 
“Please give her my regards and tell 
her that I hope to see her again before 
I go back to college.” 

Whatever may hâve been Stuart’s in¬ 
tentions with respect to winning the 
favor of Miss Sally Ryder, they were 
thwarted by a telegram received next 
morning from Mike Morrison: 

Hâve just finished story of how you waded 
into those holdups. That sounds good enough 
to me. Guess you must hâve had plenty qf 
doughnuts. Better report for practice to- 
morrow. 

The exile, called back to his own, 
whirled his mother about the room in a 
jubilant waltz, released her to dash up- 
stairs, and hurl sundry clothes into a 
suit case, and was dashing away to 
catch a train before she could realize 
that he was gone from her loving, flut- 
tering care. 

Pudge Osterhaus was still dutifully 
demolishing the Yale rush line by way 
qf showing his loyalty to Alma Mater, 
and he rejoiced in the tidings that 
Whitney was returning to play left 
guard. There was a surprise in store 
for the mighty Osterhaus. After play- 
ing one-half of the first practice game 
in which the rejuvenated Whitney ap- 
peared, the vétéran observed between 


gasps, and both hands were held to the 
pit of his stomach : 

“My stars! l’ve had enough for to- 
day. I am gettmg old and feeble. Say, 
youngster, I take it ail back. l’m the 
lad that needs the nurse and baby car- 
riage.” 

“You are not in first-class condi¬ 
tion,” politely returned the unterrified 
youth. 

“But you are, Whitney.” 

“It was the pie and doughiîuts,” very 
firmly spake the guard. “I knew what 
I wanted.” 

In the great game against Harvard, 
the Yale left guard showed that the 
efîects of the homemade remedy for 
overtraining had been lasting. 

It may be that the singular prowess 
which distiijguished his conduct in this 
contest was stimulated alsq by the fact 
that Miss Sally Ryder was one of the 
vast throng which sat, not on the Har¬ 
vard side of the field, but in the midst 
of the blue flags and rlbbons and ban- 
ners that blossomed innumerably where 
the Yale cohorts were assembled. 

Stuart spied her there while the Yale 
team was waiting for their foemen to 
corne trotting across the field from the 
dressing rooms. She was far more 
adorable in his sight than when he had 
beheld her at home, and, wonderful to 
relate, a great bunch of violets was 
pinned on her coat, and she was flour- 
ishing a blue flag with ail the enthusi- 
asm in the world. 

The game was won by Yale, and 
Stuart Whitney played a shining part 
in the victory. Bfuised and battered, 
but happy beyond words, he made haste 
to escape from the training quarters, 
dodged. the swarm of undergraduate 
hero worshiper-s, and fled for the 
campus on the chance that he might 
find the,fair Sally. 

Fortune favored the brave on this 
great day, and he spied her in company 
with Dick and a chaperon unknown to 
him. 

With a pretty air of contriteness, 
Sally Ryder ran impulsively to -«leet 
the football guard, and cried as she 
gave him both her hands: 

“I saw the error of my ways, Stuart, 
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and I wanted to confess before you 
went back to college, but I was too 
proud and naughty.” 

“She ate humble pie by wearing Yale 
colors to-day,” observed young Dick. 

“Heavens! Don’t apologize to me!” 
exclaimed the happy hero. “It is just 
perfectly bully to hâve you here ai^d 
helping us to win, Sally.” , 

Stuart laughed, and held up his arms 
to show the cufïs of his shirt. The but¬ 
tons were*of gold, fashioned in the 
shape o.f miniature doughnuts. 

“A présent from the paper mills com¬ 
pany,” he explained. “Old Major Rob- 
bins is responsible for the design. He 
swears up and down that if it had not 


been for wanting mother’s doughnuts, I 
should not hâve been at home to rescue 
him, and that if I had not eaten them 
I should not hâve been strong and 
sandy enough to put up a fight.” 

“It is a deliciously appropriate re- 
ward,” mirthfully quoth Sally Ryder. 
Then with a touch of seriousness, she 
added : “And mother’s doughnuts 
made me a good Yale girl, Stuart, 
and-” 

“And gave us a chance to become 
good friends. That is worth as much 
to me as winning the game against Har¬ 
vard,” was the bold assertion of Stuart 
Whitney, no longer the bashful sopho- 
more. 


% 

ANGER AND SECOND THOUGHT 

LJE was a Southern gentleman, full of honor, anger, and desire for revenge. 
^ ^ Rancying that he had been insulted, he thrust a tremendous revolver into 
his inside breast pocket, and started down the Street to kill the misérable wretch 
who had affronted him. The search for the victim consumed more than an hour, 
but at last it ended successfully. 

“Look here!” said the insulted gentleman, throwing open his coat, and dis- 
playing the' revolver, “1 had every intention of killing you. I would kill you 
without the slightest regret or compunctiôn. Such a worm as you deserves to 
die. You merely encumber the earth. l’d kill you in a minute if you could rouse 
me to such a pitch that I would forget the inconveniences and penalties of the 
law against murder. But why should I go to prison for the measly privilège of 
killing a worm?' I won’t do it.” 

Then he slapped the ofïender’s face, and went home to dinner. 

WORK FOR WHISKY TO DO 

ÏN a Western town, the fight was ôn for prohibition. At a mass meeting, the 
* advocate of abdlishing intoxicating liquors from the municipality wound up 
his speech with this: 

“Look at me! Does any man believe I would be in possession of such a 
robust physique if I had been a whisky drinker? Is there anything I need? Is 
there anything whisky could do for me? Is-” 

But he was interrupted by a saloon proprietor who sat in the second row. 

“It might,” he eut in, “stimulate your brain—but I can’t say I would be hope- 
ful even of that.” 

; 

MEDICINE AND MONEY 

Robert N, Harper, one of the best-known l^ankers and business men in the 
national capital, got his start in life by inventing a headache medicine. What is 
more to the point, he thinks so much of it that he takes it himself. 


The Buhl Cabinet 

By Burton E. Stevenson 

Autlwr of ”The Marathon Mystery” "The Holladay Case,” "Tkai Affair 
at Elizabeth,” Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OP PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Retnrning from a trip abroad, Philip Vantine, a wealthy, middle-aged New Yorker whose hobby is 
the collecting of rare and beantiful fnrniture, discovers a magnificent buhl cabinet among some furniture 
he bas brought back. Sending for his lawyer, Lester, he explains that he did not buy the cabinet and that 
the dealers hâve ;evidently shipped it by mistake. But he directs Lester to secure it from them at any 
price. While he and Lester are at lunch, Parks, the butler, brings Vantine the card of a man who is wait- 
ing in the entry to see him. They finish lunch and go downstairs to find the visitor dead before the cabinet. 
The coroner is notified and arrives at the bouse with the police and Jim Godfrey, the star reporter of the 
Record, and, incidentally, a close friend of Lester. They discover that the étranger bas been killed by some 
amazingly powerful poison àdministered through two little cnts on the back of one of his hands. There is 
nothing to identify the victim but a picture of a woman in his watchcase. A few hours later Vantine him- 
self is found dead in the same spot before the cabinet, apparently killed in the same way as the étranger. 
Rogers, the under man, says that he admitted a heavily veiled woman some time before the finding of 
Vantine’s body, and that she and Mr. Vantine had gone into the room containing the cabinet together. It 
is his belief that she was the murderer. He evidently knows more than he will tell. The police are dazed 
by this second death and fait to establish either motive or means to fit the cases. Lester and Godfrey, 
however, get together and décidé that the mysterious cabinet is in the house as the resuU of a deep-laid 
plot and that it contains a terrible death-dealing contrivance. His hand covered with a Steel ganntlet, God¬ 
frey attempts to discover the secret. A well-known lawyer calls on Lester in behalf of his fair client, an 
American heiress married to a profiigate Prench nobieman, and asks permission to secure a packet of com- 
promising letters placed in a secret drawer of the cabinet by his client. The nobieman had owned the cabi¬ 
net and had sold it without the knowledge of his wife. Lester agréés, and in the presence of Godfrey, 
Lester, her lawyer, and her maid, the countess opens the secret drawer in the cabinet and gets her letters. 
To the surprise and relief of ail she cornes to no harm from any hidden poison. Lester shows ber a photo- 
grapb of the Prenchman killed before the cabinet, but she cannot identify him. When her maid is sbown 
it, however, the girl falls in a faint. At that moment Rogers cornes into the room and catching sight of 
the girl he too drops to the fioor unconscious. Lester discovers that the girl is the mysterious visitor of 
Vantine the night of his murder. She is rovived and admits that the dead man was her lover, that he had 
corne to Vantine hoping to be able to secure the letters which he would sell for a price, but had been killed 
before seeing tbe American. She had seen Vantine with the same purpose in view, but Vantine had' re- 
fused to deliver the letters to any one but her mistress, and she had left him alive and in possession of the 
secret of the cabinet. The mystery of the murders is therefore as great as ever. The following day a 
Prenchman calls upon Lester, and purporting to be from the firm who had sold the cabinet to Vantine, dé¬ 
plorés the error and makes arrangements to send for it the following day. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

I PART WITH THE BUHL CABINET. 

T he coroner’s inquest was held 
next day, and my surmise 
proved to be correct. The po¬ 
lice had discovered practically 
no new evidence; none certainly which 
shed any light on the way in which 
Drouet and Philip Vantine had met 
death. Each of the witnesses told his 
story much as I hâve told it here; and 
it was évident enough that the jury was 


bewildered by the seemingly inextrica¬ 
ble tangle of circumstances. 

To my relief, Drouet’s identity was 
established without any help from me. 
The bag which he had left on the pier 
had been opened at the request of the 
police, and a cardcase found with his 
address on it. Why he had sent in to 
Vantine a card not his own, and what 
his business with Vantine had been, 
were details concerning which the police 
could offer no theôry, and which I die}/ 
not feel called upon to explain, since 
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neither in any way made clearer the 
mystery of his death. 

An amusing incident of the inquest 
was the attempt made by Goldberger to 
heckle Godfrey, evidently at Grady’s 
suggestion. 

“On the morning after the tragedy, 
Mr. Godfrey,” Goldberger began sweet- 
ly, “you printed in the Reçoit a photo- 
graph which you claimed to be that of 
the worhan who had called upon Mr. 
Vantine the night before, and who was 
presumably the last person to see him 
alive. Where did you get that photo- 
graph?” 

“It was a copy of one which Drouet 
carried in his watchcase,” answered 
Godfrey. 

“Since then,” pursued Goldberger, 
“you hâve macje no further référencé 
to that feature of the case. I présumé 
you found out that you were mis- 
taken ?” 

“On the contrary, I proved that I 
was correct.'” 

Goldberger’s face reddened, and his 
look was not pleasant. 

“ ‘Prove’ is rather a strong word, 
isn’t it?” he asked. 

“It is the right word.” 

“What was the woman’s connection 
with the man Drouet?” 

“He had been her lover.” 

“You say that very confidently,” said 
Goldberger, his lips curling. “After ail, 
it is merely a guess, isn’t it?” 

“I hâve reason to say it confidently,” 
retorted Godfrey quietly, “since the 
woman confessed as much in my prés¬ 
ence.” 

Again Goldberger reddened. 

“I suppose she also confessed that it 
was really she who called upon Mr. 
Vantine?” he sneered. 

“She not only confessed that,” said 
Godfrey, still more quietly, “but she 
told in detail what occurred during that 
visit.” 

“The confession was made to your- 
self alone, of course?” queried Gold¬ 
berger, in a tone almost insulting. 

Godfrey flushed a little at the words, 
but managed to retain his self-control. 

“Not at ail,” he said. “It was made 
in the presence of Mr. Lester and of 


another distinguished lawyer, whose 
name I am not at liberty to reveal.” 

Goldberger swallowed hard, as 
though he had received a slap in the 
face. I dare say he felt as though 
he had. 

“This woman is in New York?” he 
asked. 

“I believe so.” 

“What is her name and address?” 

“I am not at liberty to answer.” 

Goldberger glared at him. 

“You zvill answer,” he thundered, “or 
l’il commit you for contempt!” 

Godfrey was quite hini^lf again. 

“Very well,” he said, smiling. “I 
hâve not the slightest objection. But 
I would think it over, if I were you. 
Mr. Lester will assure you that the 
woman was in no way connected with 
the death of either Drouet or of Mr. 
Vantine.” 

Goldberger did think it over. He re- 
alized the danger of trying to punish 
a paper so powerful as the .Record; and 
he finally decided to accept Godfrey’s 
statement as a mitigation of his refusai 
to answer. 

“That is only one of the details which 
Commissioner Grady has missed,” God¬ 
frey added pleasantly. “He has made 
a misérable mess of this case, just as 
he has of so many others.” 

“That will do,” Goldberger broke in, 
and Godfrey left the stand. 

I was recalled to confirm his story. I 
also, of course, refused to give the 
woman’s name, explaining to Gold¬ 
berger that I had learned it profession- 
ally, that I was certain she had been 
guilty of no crime, and that to reveal 
it would seriously embarrass an en- 
tirely innocent woman. With that state¬ 
ment, the coroner was compelled to ap- 
pear satisfied. 

Grady did not go on the stand; he 
was not even at the inquest. In fact, 
since the first day, he had not appeared 
publicly in connection with the case at 
ail ; and I had surmised that he had not 
cared to be identified with a mystery 
which there seemed to be no prospect 
of solving, and from which no glory 
was to be won. The case had been 
placed in Simmonds’ hands, and it was 
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he who testified on behalf of the police, 
admitting candidly that they were ail 
at sea. 

He had made a careful examination 
pf the Vantine house, he said, particu- 
ïarly of the room in which the bodies 
had been found, and had discovered 
absolutely nothing in the shape of a clew 
to the Solution of the mystery. There 
was something diabolical about it ; 
something almost supernatural. He 
had not abandoned hope, and was still 
working on the case ; but he was in- 
clined to think that, if the mystery was 
ever solved, it would be only by some 
lucky accident or through the confes¬ 
sion of the guilty man. 

Goldberger was annoyed; that was 
évident enough from the nervous way 
in which he gnawed liis mustache; but 
he had no theory any more than the 
police; there was not a scintilla of évi¬ 
dence to fasten the crime upon any one ; 
and the end of the hearing was that the 
jury brought in a verdict that Vantine 
and Drouet had died from the effects 
of a poison administered by a person 
or persons unknown. 

Godfrey joined me at the door as I 
was leaving, and we went down the 
steps together. 

“I was glad to hear Simmonds confess; 
that the police are up a tree,” he said. 
“Of course, Grady’s trÿing to sneak out 
of it, and blâme some one else for the 
failure—but l’il see that he doesn’t 
succeed. l’il see, anyway, that Sim¬ 
monds gets a square deal. He’s an old 
friend of mine, you know.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know; but we’re 
ail up a tree, aren’t we?” 

“For the présent,” laughed Godfrey, 
“we do occupy that undignified posi¬ 
tion. But you don’t expect to stay there 
forever, do you. Lester?” 

“Since my theory about the buhl cab¬ 
inet exploded,” I said, “l’ve given up 
hope. By the way, l’m going to tum 
the cabinet over to its owner to-mor- 
row.” 

“To its owner?” he repeated, his eyes 
narrowing. “Yes, I thought he’d be 
around for it, though I hardly thought 
he’d, corne so soon. Who does he hap- 
pen to be. Lester?” 


“Why,” I said, a little impatiently, 
“you know as well as I do that the 
cabinet belongs to Armand & Son.” 

“You’ve seen their représentative, 
then?” he queried, a little flush of ex- 
citement, which I could not understand, 
spreading over his face. 

“He came to see me yesterday. l’d 
like you to meet him, Godfrey. He is 
Félix Armand, the ‘Son’ of the firm, 
and one of the most finished gentlemen 
I ever met.” 

“l’d like to meet him,” said Godfrey, 
smiling queerly. “Perhaps I shall 
some day. I hope so, anyhow. But 
how did he explain the blunder. Les¬ 
ter ?” 

“In some way they shipped the 
wrong cabinet to Vantine. The right 
one will get here on La Provence to- 
morrow;” and I told him in detail the 
story which Félix Armand had told me. 
“He was quite upset over it,” I added. 
“His apologies were almost abject.” 

Godfrey listened intently to ail this, 
and he nodded with satisfaction when 
I had finished. 

“It is ail most interesting,” he com- 
mented. “Did Monsieur Armand hap- 
pen to mention where he is staying?” 

“No ; but he won’t be hard to find if 
you want to see him._ He’s at one of 
the big hôtels, of course.” 

“What time do you expect him to- 
morrow ?” 

“Some time in the afternoon. He’s 
to call for mfe as soon as he gets Van- 
tine’s cabinet ofï the boat. Godfrey,” 
I added, “I felt yestprday when I was 
talking with him that, perhaps, he knew 
more about this afïair than he would 
admit. I could see that he guessed in 
an instant who the owner of the letters 
was, and what they contained. Do you 
think I ought to hold on to the cabinet 
a while longer? I could invent some 
pretext for delay easily enough.” 

“Why, no; let him hâve his cabinet,” 
said Godfrey, with an alacrity that sur- 
prised me. “If your theory about it has 
been exploded, what’s the use of hang- 
ing on to it ?” 

“I don’t, see any use in doing so,” I 
admitted; “but I thought that perhaps 
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you might want more time to examine 
it.” 

“l’ve examined it ail l’m going to,” 
Godfrey answered; and I told myself 
that this was the first time I had ever 
known him to admit himself defeated. 

“I hâve a sort of feeling,” I ex- 
plained, “that when we let go of the 
cabinet, we give up the only clew we 
hâve to this whole affair. It’s like a 
confession of defeat.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” Godfrey objected. 
“If there is nothing more to be learned 
from the cabinet, there’s no reason to 
retain it. I should certainly let Mon¬ 
sieur Armand hâve it. Perhaps PU see 
you to-morrow,” he added, and we 
parted at the corner. ^ 

But I did not see him on the morrow. 
I was rather expecting a call from him 
during the morning, and, when none 
came, I was certain I should find him 
awaiting me when I arrivée! at the Van- 
tine house in company with Monsieur 
Armand. But he was not there; and, 
when I asked for him, Parks told me 
that he had not seen him since the day 
before. 

I confess that Godfrey’s indifférence 
to the fate of the cabinet surprised me 
greatly; besides, I was hoping that he 
woitld wish to meet the fascinating 
Frenchman—mort fascinating, if possi¬ 
ble, to-day than he had been the day 
before. ^ 

There had been less delay than he 
had anticipated in getting the cabinet 
off the boat and through the customs; 
and it was not yet three o'clock when 
we reached the'’Vantine house. 

“I haven’t seen Mr. Godfrey,” Parks 
repeated; “but there’s others here as it 
fair breaks my heart to see.” 

He motioned toward the door of the 
music room ; and, stepping to it, I saw 
that the inventory was already_ in prog- 
ress. The man in charge of it nodded 
to me ; but I did not go in, for the sight 
was an anj'thing but pleasant one. 

“The cabinet is in the room acrbss 
the hall,” I said to Monsieur Armand, 
and led the way through the anteroom 
into the room beyond. 

Parks switched on the lights for us; 
and my companion glanced with sur¬ 


prise at the heavy shutters covering the 
Windows. 

“We put tlîose up for a protection,” 
I explained. “We had an idea that 
some one would try to enter. In fact, 
one evening we did find a wire connect¬ 
ing with the burglar alarm eut; and, 
later on, saw some one peering in 
through the hole in that shutter yon- 
der.” 

“You did?” Monsieur Armand 
queried quickly. “Would you recog- 
nize the man if you were to meet him 
again ?” 

“Oh, no; you see the hole is quite 
small. There was nothing visible ex- 
cept a pair of eyes. Yet I might know 
them again, for I never before saw such 
eyes—so bright, so burning. It was the 
night that Godfrey and I were trying 
to find the secret drawer, and those eyes 
gleamed like fire as they watched us.” 

Monsieur Arniand was gazing at the 
cabinet, apparently only half listening. 

“Ah, yes ; the secret drawer,” he said. 
“Will you show me how it is operated, 
Mr. Lester? I am most curions about 
it.” 

I placed my hand upon the tabk and 
pressed the three points whicn the 
veiled lady had shown us. The first 
time I got the order wrong; but at the 
second trial, the little handle fell for- 
ward with a click, and I pulled the 
drawer open. 

“There it is,” I said. “You see how 
cleverly it is constructed, and how well 
it is concealed. No one would suspect 
its existence.” 

He examined it with much interest; 
pushed it back into place, and then 
opened it himself. 

“Very clever indeed,” he agreed. “I 
hâve never seen another so well con¬ 
cealed. And the idea of opening it only 
by a certain combination is most happy 
and original. Most secret drawers are 
secret only in naine; a slight search 
reveals them; but this one-” 

He pushed it shut again, and exam¬ 
ined the inlay around it. 

“My friend and I went over the cab¬ 
inet very carefully, and could not find 
it,” I said. 
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“Your friend—I*think you mentioned 
his name?” 

“Yes. His name is Godfrey.” 

“A man of thé law, like yourself ?” 

“Oh, no; a newspaper man. But he 
had been a member of the détective 
force before that. He is extraordinari- 
ly keen; and if anybody could hâve 
found that drawer he could. But that 
combination was too much for him.” 

Monsieur Armand snapped the draw¬ 
er back into place with a little crash. 

'“I am glad, at any rate, that it was 
discovered,” he said. “I will not con- 
ceal from you, Mr. Lester, that it adds 
not a little to the value of the cabinet.” 

“What is its value?” I asked. “Mr. 
V'antine wanted me to buy it for him, 
and named a most extravagant figure 
as the limit he was willing to pay.” 

“Really,” Monsieur Armand an- 
swered, after an instant’s hésitation, “I 
would not care to name a figure, Mr. 
Lester, without further consultation 
with my father. The cabinet is quite 
unique—the most beautiful, perhaps, 
that Monsieur Boulle ever produced. 
Did you discover Madame De Mon- 
tespan’s monogram?” 

“No. Mr. Vantine said he was sure 
it existed; but Godfrey and I did not 
look for it.” 

Monsieur Armand opened the doors 
which concealed the central drawers. 

“Voilà!” he said, and traced with his 
finger the arabesque just under the 
pediment. “See how" cunningly it has 
been blended with the other figures. 
And here is the emblem of the giver.” 
He pointed to a tiny golden sun, with 
radiating rays on the base of the pedi¬ 
ment, just above the monogram. “Le 
roi soleil!” 

“Le roi soleil!” I repeated. “Of 
course. We were stupid not to hâve 
discerned it. That tells the whole 
story, doesn’t it? What is it, Parks?” 
I added, as that worthy appeared at the 
door. 

“There’s a van outside, sir,” he said, 
“and a couple of men are unloading a 
piece of furniture. Is it ail right, sir?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Hâve them 
bring it in here. And ask the man in 
charge of the inventory to step over 
iiA 


here a minute. Mr. Vantine left his 
collection of art objects to the Metro¬ 
politan Muséum,” I explained to Mon¬ 
sieur Armand, “and I should like the 
représentative of the muséum to be 
présent when the exchange is made.” 

“Certainly,” he assented. “That is 
very just.” 

Parks was back in a moment, piloting 
two men, who carried between them an 
object swathed in burlap; and the Met¬ 
ropolitan man followed them in. 

“1 am Mr. Lester,” I said to him, 
“Mr. Vantine’s executor; and this is 
Monsieur Félix Armand, of Armand & 
Son, of Paris. We are correcting an 
error which was made just before Mr. 
Vantine died. That cabinet yonder was 
shipped him by mistake in place of one 
which he had bought. Mon'sieur Ar¬ 
mand has caused the right one to be 
sent over, and. will take awaf the one 
which belongs to him. I hâve already 
spoken to the museum’s attorney about 
the matter ; but I wished you to be prés¬ 
ent when the exchange was made.” 

“Pve no doubt it is ail right, sir,” the 
muséum man hastened to assure me. 
“You, of course, hâve personal knowl¬ 
edge of ail this ?” 

“Certainly. Mr. Vantine himself told 
me the story.” 

“Very well, sir;” but his eyes dwelt 
lovingly upon the buhl cabinet. “That 
is a very handsome piece,” he added. 
“1 am sorry the muséum is not to get 
it.” 

“Perhaps you can buy it from Mon¬ 
sieur Armand,” I suggested; but the 
curator laughed and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “we couldn’t afford it. 
But our director, Mr. Robinson, might 
persuade Mr. Morgan to buy it for us. 
l'il mention it to him.” 

The two men, meanwhile, under 
Monsieur Armand’s direction, had been 
stripping the wrappings from the other 
cabinet, and it fifRllly stood revealed. 
It, too, was a beautiful piece of furni¬ 
ture; but even my untrained eye could 
see how greatly it fell below the other. 

“We shall be very pleased to hâve 
Mr. Morgan see it,” said Monsieur Ar¬ 
mand, with a smile. “I will not conceal 
from you that we had already thought 
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of hini—as what dealer does not when 
he acquires something rare and beauti- 
ful ? I shall endeavor to secure an ap¬ 
pointent with him. Meanwhile-” 

“Meanwhile the cabinet is yours,” I 
said. 

He made a little deprecating gesture, 
and then proceeded to bave the cabinet 
very carefully wrapped in the burlap 
which had been around the other one. 
I watched it disappear under the rough 
covering with something like regret, for 
already my eyes were being opened to 
its beauty. Besides, I told myself 
again, with it would disappear the last 
chance of solving.the mystery of Philip 
Vantine’s death. However my reason 
might protest, some instinct told me 
that, in some way, the buhl cabinet was 
connected with that tragedy. 

But at last the packing was done, and 
Monsieur Armand turned to me and 
held out his hand. 

“I shall hope to see you again, Mr. 
Lester,” he said, with a cordiality which 
flattered me, “and to renew our very 
pleasant acquaintance. Whenever you 
are in Paris, I trust you will not fail 
to honor me by letting me know. I 
shall count it a very great privilège to 
display for you some of the beauties of 
our city not known to every one.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I shall cer- 
tainly remember that invitation. And 
meanwhile, since you are here in New 
York-” 

“You are most kind,” he broke in; 
“and I was myself hoping.that we might 
at least dine together. But I am com- 
pelled to proceed to Boston this even- 
ing, and from there I will go on to Que- 
bec. Whether I shall get back to New 
York I do not know. It will dépend 
somewhat upon Mr. Morgan’s attitude. 
We would scarcely intrust a business so 
délicate to our dealer. If I do get 
back, I shall certainly let you know.” 

“Please do,” I urged. “It will be a 
very great pleasure to me. Besides, I 
am still hoping that some solution of 
this mystery may occur to you.” 

He shook his head with a little smile. 

“I fear it is too difficult for an ama¬ 
teur like myself,” he said. “It is im¬ 
pénétrable to me. If a solution is dis- 


covered, I trust you* will let me know. 
It is certain to be most interesting.” 

“I will,” I promised, and w'e shook 
hands again. 

Then he signed to the two men to 
take up the cabinet, and himself laid a 
protecting hand upon it as it was car- 
ried through the door and down the 
steps to the van which was backed up 
to the curb. It was lifted carefully in- 
side, the two men clambered in beside 
it, the driver spoke to the horses, and 
the van rolled slowly away up the 
avenue. 

Monsieur Armand watched it for a 
moment, then mounted into the cab 
which was waiting, waved a last fare- 
well to me, and followed after the van. 
We watched it until it turned/westward 
at the first cross Street. 

“Mr. Godfrey’s occupation will be 
gone,” said Parks, with a little laugh. 
“He has fairly lived with that cabinet 
for the past three or four days. He 
was here last night for quite a while.” 

“Last night?” T echoed, surprised. 
“I was sure he would be here to-day,” 
I added, reflecting that Godfrçy might 
hâve decided to hâve a final look at the 
cabinet. “He half promised to be here ; 
but I suppose something more impor¬ 
tant detained him.” 

The next instant, I was Jumping 
down the steps two at a time, for a cab 
in which two men were sitting came 
down the avenue, and rolled slowly 
around the corner in the direction taken 
by the van. 

And, just as it disappeared, one of 
its occupants turned /toward me and 
waved his hand—and I recognized Jim 
Godfrey. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

BEHIND THE LOCKED DOOR. 

That my legs, witliout conscious ef¬ 
fort of my own, should carry me up the 
avenue and around the corner after the 
cab in which I had seen Godfrey was a 
foregone conclusion ; and yet it was 
with a certain vexation of spirit that I 
found myself racing along, for I re- 
alized that Godfrey had not been en- 
tirely frank with me. 
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Certainly he had dropped no hint of 
his intention to follow Armand; but, 
I told myself, that niight very well 
hâve been because he deemed §uch a 
hint unnecessary. I might hâve guessed, 
in spite of his seeming unconcern, that 
he would not allow the cabinet to pass 
from his sight. If he had been willing 
for me to turn it over to Armand, it 
was only because he expected devel- 
opments of some sort to follow that 
transfer. 

And it suddenly dawned upon me 
that even I did not know the cabinet’s 
destination. It had not occurred to me 
to inquire where Monsieur Armand 
proposed to take it, and he had volun- 
teered no information. 

So, after a moment, I took up the 
Chase more contentedly, telling myself 
that Godffey would not hâve waved to 
me if he had not wanted me along; and 
I reached the corner in time to see the 
van turn northward into Sixth Avenue. 
As soon as it and the cabs which fol- 
lowed it were out of sight, I sprinted 
along the sidewalk at top speed; and, 
on arriving at the cc^rner, had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing them only a little way 
ahead. * 

Here the congestion of traffic was 
such that the van could proceed but 
slowly ; and I had no difficulty in keep- 
ing pace with it without the necessity 
of making myself conspicuous by run- 
ning. Indeed, I rather hung back, bury- 
ing myself in the crowd on the side¬ 
walk, for fear that Armand might 
chancé to glance around and see me in 
pursuit. 

I saw that Godfrey and Simmonds 
had the same fear, for the cab in which 
they were drew up at the curb, and 
waited there until the van had got some 
distance ahead. At Thirteenth Street, 
it turned westward again, and then 
northward into Seventh Avenue. 

What could Armand be doing in this 
part of the town, I asked myself? Did 
he propose to leave that priceless cab¬ 
inet in this dingy quarter ? And then I 
paused abruptly, and slipped into an 
areaway, for the van had stopped some 
distance ahead, and was backing up to 
the curb. 


Looking out discreetly, I saw the cab 
containing Armand stop also; and that 
gentleman alighted and paid the driver. 
The other cab ' rattled on at a good 
pace and disappeared up the avenue. 
Then the two porters lifted out the cab¬ 
inet, and, with Armand showing them 
the way, carried it into the building be- 
fore which the van had stopped. 

They were gone perhaps five minutes, 
from which I argued that they were 
carrying it up^airs. Then they reap- 
peared, with Armand accompanying 
them. He tipped them, and went out 
also to tip the driver of the van. Then 
the three men climbed aboard, and it 
rattled away out of sight. Armand 
stood for a moment on the step, look¬ 
ing up and down the avenue, then dis¬ 
appeared indoors. 

An instant later, I saw Gôdfrey and 
another man whom I recognized -as 
Simmonds, corne out of a shop across 
the Street and dash over to the house 
into which the cabinet had been taken. 
They were standing on the doorstep 
when I joined them, and Godfrey 
greeted me with the merest nod. 

It was a dingy building, entirely typ- 
ical of the dingy neighborhood. The 
ground floor was occupied by a laundry, 
which the sign on the front window de- 
clared to be French; and the room 
which the window lighted extended the 
whole width of the building, except for 
a door which opened presumably on the 
stairway leading to the upper stories. 

Godfrey’s face was flaming with ex- 
citement as he turned the knob of this 
door gently—gently. The door was 
locked. He stooped, and applied an eye. 
to the keyhole. 

“The key is in the lock,” he whis- 
pered. “Hâve you got your pliers?” 

For answer,iSimmonds took from his 
pocket a pair of slender pliers and 
passed them over. 

Godfrey looked up and down the 
Street, saw that for the moment there 
was no one near, inserted the pliers in 
the keyhoje, grasped the end of the key, 
and turned it slowly. 

“Now!” he said, and softly opened 
the door and slipped inside. I followed. 
Simmonds came after me like a shad- 
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ow, closing the door carefully behind 
him. 

Then we ail stopped, and my heart, 
at least, was in my mouth, for, from 
somewhere overhead, came the sound 
of a man’s voice, talking excitedly. 

Èven in the semidarkness, I could see 
the look of astonishment and alarra on 
Godfrey’s face, as he stood for a mo¬ 
ment motionless, listening to that voice. 
I also stood with ears astrain; but I 
could make nothing of what it was 
saying; then suddenly I realized that 
it was speaking in French. And yet it 
was not Armand’s voice—of that I was 
certain. 

Fronting us was a narrow stair 
mounting steeply to the story overhead ; 
and, after that moment’s amazed hési¬ 
tation, Godfrey sat down on the bottom 
step and removed his shoes, motioning 
us to do the same. Simmonds obeyed 
phlegmatically ; but my hands were 
trembling so with excitement that I was 
in mortal terror lest I drop one of my 
shoes ; but I managed to get them both 
off without mishap. 

When at last I looked up with a sigh 
of relief, Godfrey and Simmonds were 
stealing slowly up the stair, revolver in 
hand. I followed them; but I confess 
my kne'es were knocking together, for 
there was something weird and chilling 
in that voice going on and on. It 
sounded like the /oice of a madman. 
There was something about it'at once 
ferocious and triumphant- 

Godfrey paused an instant at the 
stairhead, listening intently. Then he 
moved cautiously forward toward an 
open door from which the voice seemed 
to corne, motioning us at the same time 
to stay where we were. And as I knelt 
there, bathed in perspiration, I caught 
one word, repeated over and over : 

“Revanche! Revanche! Revanche!” 

Then the voice fell suddenly to a sort 
of low growling, as of a dog which wor- 
ries its prey; and I caught a sound as 
of ripping cloth. 

Godfrey, on hands and kîiees, was 
peering into the room. Then he drew 
back and motioned us forward. 

I shall never forget the sight which 


met my eyes as I peered around the 
corner of the door. 

The room into which I was looking 
was lighted only by the rays which fil- 
tered between the slats of a closed shut- 
ter. In the middle of the floor stood 
the buhl cabinet ; and before it, with his 
back to the door, stood a man, ripping 
savageljf away the strips of burlap in 
which it had been wrapped, talking to 
himself the while in a sort of savage 
singsong, and pausing from moment to 
moment to glance at a sort of bundle 
lying on the floor against the opposite 
Wall. 

For a time, I could not make out 
what this bundle was; then, straining 
my eyes, I saw that it was the body of 
a man. 

And, as I stared at him, I caught the 
glitter of his eyes as he watched the 
man working at the cabinet—a glitter 
not to be mistaken—the same glitter 
which had so frightened me once be¬ 
fore— 

Godfrey drew me back with a firm 
hand and took my place. As for me, 
I retreated to the stairs, and sat there 
feverishly mopping my face and trying 
to understand. Who was this man? 
What was he doing there against the 
wall? What was the meaning of this 
ferocious scene- 

Then my heart leaped into my throat, 
for Godfrey, with a sharp cry of 
“Halfe-la!” sprang to his feet and 
dashed into the room, Simmonds at his 
heels. 

I suppose two seconds elapsed before 
I reached the threshold ;< and I stopped 
there, staring, clutching at the door to 
steady myself. 

That scene is so photographed upon 
my brain that I hâve only to close my 
eyes to see it again in every detail. 

There was the cabinet, with its wrap- 
pings torn away; but the figure on the 
floor had disappeared; and before an 
open dcorway into another room stood 
a man, a giant of a man, his hands 
above his head, his face working with 
fear and rage; while Godfrey, his lips 
curling into a mocking smile, pressed 
a pistol against his breast. 

Then, as I stood there, staring, it 
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seemed to me that there was a sort of 
flicker in the air above the man’s head, 
and he screamed shrilly. 

“La mort!” he shrieked. “La mort!” 

For one dreadful instant longer he 
stood there motionless, his hands still 
I held aloft, his eyes staring horribly; 
then, with a strangled cry, he pitched 
forward heavily at Godfrey’s feet. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE ESCAPE. 

I hâve a confused remembrance of 
Godfrey stooping for an instant above 
the body, staring at it, and then, with 
a sharp cry, hurling himself through 
that open doorway. A door slammed 
somewhere, there was a Sound of run- 
ning feet, and, before either Simmonds 
or myself understood what was hap¬ 
pening, Godfrey was back in the room, 
crossed it at a bound, and dashed to the 
door opening into the hall just as it was 
slammed in his face. 

I saw him tear desperately at the 
knob, then retreat two steps, and hurl 
himself against it. But it held firm ; and 
from the hall outside came a burst of 
mocking laughter that fairly froze my 
blood. 

“Corne here, you.fools!” cried God¬ 
frey between clenched teeth. “Don’t 
you see he’s getting away !” 

Simmonds was quicker than I; and 
together they threw themselves at the 
door. It cracked ominously, but still 
held. Again they tried, and this time it 
split from top to bottom. Godfrey 
kicked the pièces to one side and slipped 
between them, Simmonds after him. 

Then, in a sort of trance, I staggered 
to it; and, after a moment’s aimless 
Rimbling, was out in the hall again. I 
reached the stairhead in time to see 
Godfrey try the front door, and then 
tu ni along the lower hall leading to the 
back of the house. An instant later, a 
chorus of frenzied women’s shrieks 
made my hair stand on end. 

How I got down the stair I do not 
know ; but I, too, turned back along the 
lower hall, expecting any instant to 
corne upon I knew not what horror. I 


reached an open door, passed through 
it, and found myself in the laundry, in 
the midst of a group of excited and in¬ 
dignant women; who greeted my ap- 
pearance with a fresh sériés of screams. 

Unable to go farther, I sat limply 
down upon a box and looked at them. 

I dare say the figure I made was ri- 
diculous enough, for the screams gave 
place to subdued giggles ; but I was far 
from thinking of my appearance, or car- 
ing what impression I produced. And 
I was still sitting there when Godfrey 
came back, breathing heavily, chagrin 
and anger in his eyes. The employées 
of the laundry, conscious that some- 
thing extraordinary was occurring, 
crowded about him ; but he elbowed his 
way through them to the desk where 
the manager sat. 

“A crime has been committed up- 
stairs,” he said. “This gentleman with 
me is Mr. Simmonds, of the détective 
bureau;” and at the words Simmonds 
showed his shield. “We’ll hâve to no- 
tify headquarters,” Godfrey went on; 
“and l’d advise that you keep your 
girls at their work. I don’t suppose 
you want to be mixed up in it.” 

“Sure not,” agreed the manager 
promptly; and, while Simmonds went 
to the phone and called up police head¬ 
quarters, the manager dismounted from 
his throne, went down among the girls, 
and had them back at their work in 
short order. 

Godfrey came over to me and laid a 
hand on my shoulder. 

“Why, Lester,” he said, “you look as 
though you were at your last gasp !” 

“Fm feeling the same way,” I said.. 
“Fm going to hâve nervous prostration 
if this thing keeps up. You’re not look- 
ing particularly happy yourself.” 

“Fm not happy. Fve let that fellow 
kill a man right under my nose—literal- 
ly under my nose—and then get away !” 

“Kill a man?” I repeated. “Do you 
mean-” 

“Go upstairs' and look at the right 
hand of the man lying there,” said God¬ 
frey curtly, “and you’ll see what I 
mean.” 

I sat. staring at him, unable to believe 
that I had heard aright; unable to be- 
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lieve that Godfrej^ had really uttered 
those words—the right hand of the man 
lying there—that could mean only one 
thing—■— 

Simmonds joined us with a twisted 
smile on his lips; and I saw that even 
he was a little shaken. 

“I got Grady,” he said, “and told him 
what had happened. He says he’s too 
busy to corne up, and that l’m to take 
charge of things.” 

Godfrey laughed a little mocking 
laugh. ^ 

“Grady foresees his Waterloo!” he 
said. “Well. it’s not far distant. But 
l’m glad for your sake, Simmonds. 
You’re going to get sonie glory out of 
this thing yet.” 

“I hope so;” and Simmonds’ eyes 
gleamed an instant. “The ambulance 
will be around at once,” he added. 
“We’d better get our shoes on and go 
back upstairs, and see if anything can 
be done for that fellow.” 

“There can’t anything be done for 
him,” said Godfrey wearily; “but we’d 
lietter hâve a look at him, I guess ;” and 
he led the vvay out into the hall. 

Not until Simmonds spoke did I re- 
member that I was shoeless. Now I 
sat down beside Godfrey, got fumbling- 
ly into my shoes again, and then fol- 
lowed him and Simmonds slowly up the 
stair. 

I thought I knew what was passing 
in Godfrey’s mind—^he was blaming 
himself for this latest tragedy. He was 
telling himself that he should hâve fore- 
seen and prevented it. He always 
blamed himself in that way when things 
went wrong—and then to hâve the mur- 
.derer slip through his very fingers! I 
could guess what a mighty shock that 
had been to his self-confidence. 

The latest victim was lying where he 
had fallen, just inside the doorway lead- 
ing into the inner room. Simmonds 
stepped to the window, threw open the 
shutterSj and let a flood of afternoon 
sunshine into the room. Then he knelt 
beside the body, and held up the limp 
right hand for us to see. 

Just above the knuckles were two 
tiny incisions, with a drop or two of 
blood oozing away from them, and the 


flesh about them swollen and discol- 
ored. 

“1 knew what it was the instant he 
yelled ‘La mortf” said Godfrey quiet- 
ly. “And he knew what it was the in¬ 
stant he felt the stroke. It is évident 
enough that he had seen it used before, 
or heard of it, and knew that it meant 
instant death.” 

I sat down, staring at the dead man, 
and tried to collect my senses. So this 
fiendish criminal, who slew with poison, 
had been lurking in Vantine’s house, 
and had struck down first Drouet and 
then the master of the house himself. 
But w'hy—why? It was incredible, as- 
tounding. My brain reeled at the 
thought. And yet it must be trué. 

I looked again at the third victim, 
and saw a man roughly dressed, with 
bushy black hair and a tangled beard; 
a very giant of a man, whose physical 
stren^h must hâve been enormous— 
and yet it had availed him nothing 
against that tiny pin prick on the hand. 

And then a s;udden thought brought 
me boit upright. 

“But Armand!” I cried. “Where is 
Armand ?” 

Godfrey looked at me with a half- 
pitying smile. 

“What, Lester !” he said. “Don’t you 
understand even yet? It was your fas- 
cinating Monsieur Armand who did 
that and he pointed to the dead man. 

I felt as though I had been struck a 
heavy blow upon the head. Black cir- 
cles whirled before my eyes-- 

“Go over to the window,” said God¬ 
frey peremptorily, “and get some fresh 
air.” 

Mechanically I obeyed, and stood 
clinging to the window sill, gazing down 
at the busy Street, where the tide of 
humanity was flowing up and down, ail 
unconscious of the tragedy which had 
been enacted so close at hand. And at 
last, the calmness of ail these people, 
the sight of the world going quietly on 
as usual, restored me a portion of my 
self-control. But even yet I did not 
understand. 

“Was it Armand,” I asked, turning 
back into the room, “who lay there in 
the corner?” 
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“Certainly it was,” Godfrey an- 
swered. “Who else could it be?” 

“Godfrey!” I cried, remembering 
suddenly. “Did you see his eyes as he 
lay there watching the man at the ca^ 
inet?” ; 

“Yes. I saw thera.” 

“They were the sarae eyes-” 

“The same eyes.” 

“And the laugh—did you hear that 
laugh ?” 

“Certainly I heard it.” 

“I heard it once'before,” I said ; “and 
you thought it was a case of nerves.” 

I fell silent a moment, shivering a 
little at the remembrance. 

“But why did Armand lie there so 
quietly in the corner?” I asked, at last. 
“Was he injured?” 

Godfrey made a little gesture toward 
the corner. 

“Go see for yourself,” he said. 

Something still lay along the wall on 
the spot where I had seen that figure; 
and, as I bent over it, I saw that it was 
a large net, finely meshed but very 
strong. 

“That was dropped over Armand’s 
head as he came up the stairs,” said 
Godfrey, “or flung over hirri as he came 
into the room. Then the dead man 
yonder jumped upon him and trussed 
him up with those ropes.” 

Pushing the net aside, I saw upon the 
floor a little pile of severed cords. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “he would be able 
to do that. Hâve you noticed his size, 
Godfrey? He must hâve been a 
giant !” 

“He couldn’t hâve done it if Armand 
hadn^t been willing that he should,” re- 
torteâ Godfrey curtly. “You see he 
had no difficulty in getting away;” and 
he held up the net and pointed to the 
great rents in it. “He eut his way out 
while he was lying there. I ought to 
hâve known—I ought to hâve known 
he wasn’t bound—that he was pnly 
waiting—^but it was ail so sudden !” 

He threw the net down upon the floor 
with a gesture of disgust and despair. 
Then he stopped in front of the buhl 
cabinet, and looked down at it musing- 
ly ; and, after a moment, his face bright- 
ened. 


The burlap wrappings had been al- 
most wholly torn away ; and the cabinet 
stood, more insolently beautiful than 
ever, it seemed to me, under the rays 
of the sun, which sparkled and glittered 
and shimmered as they fell upon it. 

“But we’ll get him, Simmonds,” said 
Godfrey, and his lips broke into a 
smile. “In fact, we’ve got him now. 
We hâve only to wait, and he’ll walk 
into our arms. Simmonds, I want you 
to lock this cabinet up in the strongest 
cell around at your station, and carry 
the key yourself.” 

“Lock it up?” stammered Simmonds, 
staring at him. 

' “Yes,” said Godfrey, “lock it up. 
That’s our one salvation.” His face 
was glowing. He was quite himself 
again ; alert, confident of victory. 
“You’re in charge of this case, aren’t 
you? Well, lock it up, and give your 
reasons to nobody.” 

“That’ll be easy,” laughed Simmonds. 
“I haven’t got any reasons.” 

“Oh, yes, you hâve;” and Godfrey 
bent upon him a gaze that was posi- 
tively hypnotic. “You’ll do it because I 
want you to, and because I tell you that, 
sooner or later, if you keep this cabinet 
safe wherq no one can get at it, the man 
we want will walk into our hands. 
And l’il tell you more than that, Sim¬ 
monds. If we do get him, FU hâve the 
biggest story I ever had, and you’ll be 
world famous. France will make you 
a chevalier of the Légion of Honor, 
Simmonds, mark my words. Don’t you 
think the ribbon would look well in your 
buttonhole ?” < 

Simmonds was staring at the speaker 
as though he thought he had suddenly 
gone mad. Indeed, the thought flashed 
through my own brain that the disap- 
pointment, the chagrin of failure, had 
been too mu ch for Godfrey. 

He burst into laughter as he saw our 
faces. 

“No, Fm not mad,” he said more so- 
berly; “and Fm not joking. Fm speak- 
ing in deadly earnest, Simmonds, when 
I say that this fellow is the biggest 
catch, we could make. He’s the greatest 
criminal of modem times. I repeapit, 
Lester, this time without qualification. 
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And now, perhaps, you’Il agréé with 
me.” 

And with Armand, so finished, so 
self-poised, so distinguished, in my 
mind, and the body of his latest victim 
before my eyes, I nodded gloomily. 

“But who is he?” I asked. “Do you 
know who he is, Godfrey?” 

“There’s the ambulance,” broke in 
Simmonds, as a knock came at the Street 
door and he hurried down to open it. 

“Corne on. Lester;” and Godfrey 
hooked his arm through mine. “There’s 
nothing more we can do here. We’ll 
go down the back way. l’ve had enough 
excitement for the time being. Haven’t 
you ?” 

“1 certainly hâve,” I agreed; and he 
led the way back along the hall to an- 
other stair, down it, and so out through 
the laundry. 

“But, Godfrey, who is this man?” I 
repeated. “Why did he kill that poor 
fellow up there? Why did he kill 
Drouet and Vantine? How did he get 
into the Vantine house? What is it ail 
about ?” 

“Ah !” he said, looking at me with a 
smile. “That is the important question. 
What is it ail about ! But we can’t dis- 
cuss it here in the Street. Besides, I 
want to think it over. Lester; and I 
want you to think it over. If I can, l’il 
drop in to-night to see you, and we can 
thrash it out. Will that suit you?” 

“Yes,” I said; “and, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t fail to corne!” 


CHAPTER XXL 

GODFREY WEAVES A ROMANCE. 

I had begun to fear that Godfrey was 
going to disappoint me, so late it was 
before his welcome knock came at my 
door that night. I hastened to let him 
in ; and I could tell by the sigh of relief 
with which he sank into a chair that he 
was thoroughly weary. 

“It does me good to corne in here 
occasionally and hâve-a talk with you. 
Lester,” he said, accepting the cigar I 
offered him. “I find it restful after a 
hard day ;” and he smiled across at me 
good-humoredly. 


“How you keep it up I don’t see,” I 
said. “This one case has nearly given 
me nervous prostration.” 

“Well, I don’t oftèn strike one as 
strenuous as this;” and he settled back 
comfortably. “As a matter of fact, I 
haven’t had one for a long time that 
even touches it. There is nothing that’s 
really mysterious about most crimes.” 

“This one is certainly mysterious 
enough,” I remarked. 

“What makes it mysterious,” God¬ 
frey explained, “is the apparent lack of 
motive. As soon as one learns the mo¬ 
tive for a crime, one learns also who 
committed it. But where the motive 
can’t be discovered, it’s mighty hard to 
make any progress.” 

“It isn’t only lack of motive which 
makes it mysterious,” I commented ; 
“it’s everything about it. I can’t under- 
stand, either, why it was done or how 
it was done. When I get to thinking 
about it, I feel as though I were wan- 
dering about in a maze from which I 
can never escape.” 

“Oh, yes, you’ll escape, Lester,” said 
Godfrey quietly; “and that before very 
long.” 

“If you hâve an explanation, God¬ 
frey,” I protested, “for Heaven’s sake 
tell me ! Don’t keep me in the maze an 
instant longer than is necessary. l’ve 
been thinking about it till my brain feels 
like a snarl of tangled thread. Do you 
mean to say you know what it is ail 
about ?” 

“ ‘Know’ is perhaps a little strong. 
There isn’t much in this world that we 
really know. Suppose we say that I 
strongly suspect.” He paused a mo¬ 
ment, his eyes on- the ceiling. “You 
know you’ve accused me of romancing 
sometimes. Lester—the other evening, 
for instance ; yet that romance has corne 
true.” 

“1 take it ail back,” I said meekly. 

“There’s another thing these talks 
do,” continued Godfrey, going off rather 
at a tangent, “and that is to clarify my 
ideas. You don’t know how it helps 
me to State my case to you and to try 
to answer your objections. Your be¬ 
ing a lawyer makes you unusually quick 
to see objections; and a lawyèr is al- 
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ways harder to convince of a thing than 
the ordinary man. You are accus- 
tomed to weighing evidence; and so I 
never allow myself to be convinced of a 
theory until l’ve convinced you. Not 
always even then,” he added, with a 
smile. 

“Well, l’m glad Tm of some use,” I 
said, “if it is only as a sort of file for 
you to sharpen your wits on. So please 
go ahead and romance some more. Tell 
me first how you and Simmonds came 
to be following Armand ?” 

“Simply because I had found out he 
wasn’t Armand. Monsieur Félix Ar¬ 
mand is in Paris at this moment. You 
were too credulous, Tester.” 

“Why, I never had any doubt of his 
being Armand,” I stammered. “He 
knew about my cablegram. He knew 
about the firm’s answer-” 

“Of course he did, because your cable 
was never received by the Armands, but 
by a confederate in this fellow’s em- 
ploy; and it was that confederate who 
answered it. Our friend, the unknown, 
foresaw, of course, that a cable would 
be sent the Armands as soon as the mis- 
take was discovered, and he took his 
précautions accordingly.” 

“Then you still believe that the cab¬ 
inet was sent to Vantine by design and 
not by accident ?” 

“Absolutely. It was sent by the Ar- 
mahds in good faith, because they be- 
lieved that it had been purchased by 
Vantine—ail of which had been ar- 
ranged very carefully by the great un¬ 
known.” 

“Tell me how you know ail this, God- 
frey,” I said. 

“Why, it was easy enough. When 
you told me yesterday of Armand, I 
knew, or thought I knew, that it was 
a plant of some kind. But, in order to 
be sure, I cabled our man at Paris to 
investigate. Our man went at once to 
Armapd, Senior, and he learned a num- 
ber of very interesting things. One 
was that the son, Félix Armand, was 
in Paris; another was that no member 
of the firm knew anything about your 
cable or the answer to it; a third was 
that, had the cable been received, it 
would not hâve been understood, Jbe- 


cause the Armands’ books show that 
this cabinet was bought by Philip Van¬ 
tine for the sum of twelve thousand 
francs.” 

“Not this one !” I protested. 

“Yes; this one.” 

“But I don’t understand!” I stani- 
mered. “Vantine told me himself that 
he did not buy that cabinet.” 

“Nor did he. But somebody bought 
it in his name, and directed that it be 
sent forward to him.” 

“And paid twelve thousand francs 
for it?” 

“Certainly—and paid twelve thou¬ 
sand francs to the Armands.” 

“Rather an expensive présent,” I 
said feebly, for my brain was beginning 
to whirl again. 

“Oh, it wasn’t intended as a présent. 
The purchaser planned to reclaim it; 
but Vantine’s death threw him out. If 
it hadn’t been for that—for an acci¬ 
dent which no one could foresee— 
everything would hâve gone along 
smoothly, and no one would ever hâve 
been the wiser.” 

“But what was his object? Was he 
trying to évadé the duty?” 

“Oh, nothing so small as that! Be- 
sides, he would hâve had to refund the 
duty to Vantine. Did he refund it to 
you ?” 

“No,” I said, “I didn’t think there 
was any to refund. Vantine really paid 
the duty only on the cabinet he pur¬ 
chased, since that was the one shown 
on his manifest. The other fellow must 
hâve paid the duty on the cabinet he 
brought in; so I didîn’t see that there 
was anything coming to Vantine’s 
estate. There’s probably something due 
the government, for the cabinet Vantine 
brought in was, of course, much more 
valuable than his manifest showed.” 

“No doubt of that; and the other 
cabinet is the one which Vantine really 
purchased. It was, of course, sent for¬ 
ward to this other fellow’s address here 
in New York. His plan is évident 
enough—to call upon Vantine, as the 
représentative of the Armands, or per- 
haps as the owner of the Moiitespan 
cabinet, and make the exchange. Van¬ 
tine’s death spoiled that, and he had to 
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make the exchange through you. Even 
then, he would hâve been able to pull it 
off but for the fact that Vantine’s death 
and that of Drouet had called our at¬ 
tention to the cabinet. We followed 
him, and the incidents of this afternoon 
followed.” 

“And he accomplished all this by 
means of a confederate in the employ 
of the Armands?” 

“No doubt of it. The clerk who made 
the supposed sale to Vantine and got a 
commission on it, resigned suddenly two 
days ago—just as soon as he had inter- 
cepted your cable and answered it. The 
Paris police are looking for him, but I 
doubt if they’ll find him.” 

I paused to think this over ; and then 
a sudden impatience seized me. 

“That’s all clear enough,” I said. 
“The cabinets might hâve been ex- 
changed just as you say they were—no 
doubt you are right—^but all that doesn’t 
lead us anywhere. Why were they ex- 
changed? What is there about that 
buhl cabinet which makes this unknown 
willing to do niurder for it? Does he 
think those letters are still in it?” 

“He knows they’re not in it nowr 
You told him. Before that, he knew 
notlîing about the letters. If he’d known 
of them, he’d hâve had them out before 
the cabinet was shipped.” 

“What is it, then?” I demanded. 
“And, above all, Godfrey, why should 
this fellow hide himself in Vantine's 
hou se and kill two men? Did they sur¬ 
prise him while he was working over 
the cabinet?” 

“I see no reason to believe that he 
was ever inside the Vantine house,” said 
Godfrey quietly; “that is, until you took 
him there yourself this afternoon.” 

“But, look here, Godfrey,” I pro- 
tested, “that’s nonsense. He must hâve 
been in the house, or he couldn’t hâve 
killed Vantine and Drouet.” ^ 

“Who said he killed them?” 

“If he didn’t kill them, who did?” 

Godfrey took two or three contempla¬ 
tive puffs, while I sat there staring at 
him. 

“Well,” Godfrey answered, at last, 
“now l’m going to romance a little. We 
will return to your fascinating friend. 


Armand, as we may as well call him for 
the présent. He is extraordinary.” 

“No doubt of it,” I agreed. 

“I can only repeat what I hâve said 
before. In my opinion, he is the great- 
est criminal of modem times.” 

“If he is a criminal at all, he is un- 
doubtedly a great one,” I conceded. 
“But it’s hard for me to believe that he 
is a criminal. He’s the most cultured 
man I ever met.” 

“Of course he is. That’s why he’s 
so dangerous. An ignorant criminal is 
never dangerous—it’s the ignorant crim- 
inals who fill the prison^ But look out 
for the educated, accomplished ones. It 
takes brains to be a great criminal. Les¬ 
ter, and brains of a high order.” 

“But why should a man with brains 
be a criminal?” I queried. “If he can 
earn an honest living, why should he be 
dishonest ?” 

“In the first place, most criminals are 
criminals from choice, not from neces- 
sity; and with a cultured man, the in¬ 
centive is usually the excitement of it. 
Hâve you ever thought what an excit- 
ing game it is. Lester, to defy society, 
to break the law, to know that the odds 
against you are a thousand to one, and 

et to corne out triumphant ? And then, 

suppose, every great criminal is a little 
insane.” 

“No doubt of it,” I agreed. 

“Just as every absolutely honest man 
is a little insane,” went on Godfrey 
quickly. “Just as every great reformer 
and enthusiast is a little insane. The 
sane men are the average ones ; who are 
fairly honest and yet'tell white lies on 
occasion; who succumb to temptation 
now and then ; who temporize and com¬ 
promise, apd try to lead a comfortable 
and quiet life. I repeat. Lester, that 
this fellow is a great criminel, and that 
he finds life infinitely more engrossing 
than either you or I. I hope PU meet 
him some time—not in a little slÿrmish 
like this, but in an out-and-out battle. 
Of course, l’d be routed—horse, foot, 
and dragoons ; but it certainly would be 
interesting and he looked at me, his 
eyes glowing. 

“It certainly would,” I agreed. “Go 
ahead with your,romance.” 
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“Here it is : This Monsieur Armand 
is a great criminal, and has, of course, 
various followers upon whom he must 
rely for the performance of certain de¬ 
tails, since he can be in but one place 
at a time. Abject and absolute obédi¬ 
ence is necessary to bis success ; and he 
compels obedience in the only way in 
which it can be compelled among crim- 
inals—by fear. For disobedience, there 
is only one punishment—death. And 
the manner of the death is so certain 
and so mysterious as to be almost super- 
natural. The deserters and traitors 
hâve died, inevitably and invariably, 
from the effects of an insignificant 
wound on the right hand, just above the 
knuckles.” 

I was listening intently now, as you 
may well believe, for I began to see 
whither the romance was tending. 

“It is by this secret,” Godfrey con- 
tinued, “that Armand préserves his ab¬ 
solute supremacy. But occasionally the 
temptation is too great, and one of his 
men deserts. Armand sends this cab¬ 
inet to America. He knows that in this, 
case the temptation is very great in- 
deed. He fears treachery, and he ar¬ 
ranges in it a mechanism which will in- 
flict death upon the traitor in precisely 
the same way in which he himself in- 
flicts it—by means of a poisoned stab in 
the right hand. Imagine the effect upon 
his gang. He is nowhere near when the 
act of treachery is performed; and yet 
the traitor dies instantly and su rely. 
Why, it was a tremendous idea! And 
it was carried out with absolute genius.” 

“But,” I questioned, “what act of 
treachery was "it that Armand feared ?” 

“The opening of the secret drawer.” 

“Then you still believe in the poisoned 
mechanism ?” 

“1 certainly do. The tragedy of this 
afternoon proves the truth of the the- 
ory.” 

“I don’t see it,” I said helplessly. 

“Why, Lester,” protested Godfrey, 
“it’s as plain as day. Who was that 
bearded giant who was killed? The 
traitor, of course. We will find that he 
was a member of Armand’s gang. He 
followed Armand to America, lay in 
wait for him, caught him in the net, and 


bound him hand and foot. Do you sup¬ 
pose for an instant that Armand was 
ignorant of his p.resence in that house? 
Do you suppose he would hâve been 
able to take Armand prisoner if Ar¬ 
mand had not been willing that he 
should ?” 

“I don’t see how Armand could help 
himself after that fellow got his hands 
on him.” 

“You don’t? And yet you yourself 
saw that he was not really bound—that 
he had eut himself loose.” 

“That is true,” I said thoughtfully. 

“Let us reconstruct the story,” God¬ 
frey went on rapidly. “The traitor 
knows the secret of the cabinet. He 
follows Armand to New York, shadows 
him to the house on Seventh Avenue, 
waits for him there, and seizes and 
binds him. He is half mad with tri- 
umph. He chants a crazy singsong 
about revenge, revenge, revenge! And, 
in order that the triumph may be com¬ 
plété, he does not kill his prisoner at 
once. He rolls him into a corner and 
proceeds to rip away the burlap. His 
triumph will be to open the secret 
drawer before Armand’s eyes. And 
Armand lies there in the corner, his eyes 
gleaming, because it is really the mo¬ 
ment of his triumph which is at hand.” 

“The moment oï his triumph ?” I re- 
peated. “What do you mean by that, 
Godfrey ?” 

“I mean that, the instant the traitor 
opened the drawer, he would be stabbed 
by the poisoned mechanism. It was for 
that that Armand waited.” 

I lay back in my' chair with a gasp 
of amazement and admiration. I had 
been blind not to see it. Armand had 
merely to lie still and permit the traitor 
to walk into the trap prepared for hîm. 
No wonder his eyes had glowed as he 
lay there watching that frenzied figure 
at the cabinet I 

“It was not until the last moment,” 
Godfrey went on, “when the traitor was 
bending above the cabinet feeling for 
the spring, that I î“ealized what was 
about to happen. There was no time 
for hésitation. I sprang into the room. 
Armand vanished in an instant ; and the 
giant also tried to escape ; but I caught 
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him at the door. I had no idea of his 
danger. I had no thought that Armand 
would dare linger. And yet he did. 
Now that it^ is too late, I understand. 
He had to kill that man. There were 
no two ways about it. Whatever the 
risk, he had to kill him.” 

“But why?” I asked. “Why?” 

“To Seal his lips. If we had captured 
him, do you suppose Armand’s secret 
would hâve been safe for an instant? 
So he had to kill him—he had to kill 
him with the poisoned barb—and he 
did kill him, and got away into the bar- 
gain. Never in my life hâve I felt so 
like a fool as when that door was 
slammed in my face.” 

“Perhaps he had that prepared, too,” 
I suggested timidly, ready to believe 
anything of this extraordinary man. 
“Perhaps he knew that we were there 
ail the time.” 

“Of course he did,” assented God- 
frey grimly. “Why else would there be 
a snap lock on the outside of the door? 
And to think I didn’t see it ! To think 
that I was fool enough to suppose that 
I could follow him about the streets of 
New York without his knowing it l He 
knew from the first that he might be 
followed, and prepared for it.” 

“But it’s incredible!” I protested 
feebly. “It’s incredible!” 

“Nothing is incredible in connection 
with that man.” 

"But the risk—think of the risk he 
ran!” 

"What does he care for risks? He 
despises them—and rightly. He got 
away, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I said, “he got away. There’s 
no question of that, I guess.” 

"Well, that is the story of this after- 
noon’s tragedy, as I understand it,” pro- 
ceeded Godfrey' more calmly. “And 
now l’m going to leave you. I want 
you to think it over. If it doesn’t hold 
together, show me where it doesn’t. But 
it zvill hold together. It’s got to—be- 
cause it’s true.” 

“But how about Armand?” I pro¬ 
tested. “Aren’t you going to try to cap¬ 
ture him-? Are you going to let him 
get away ?” > 

“He won’t get away;” and Godfrey’s 


eyes were gleaming again. “We don’t 
hâve to search for him; for we’ve got 
our trap. Lester ; and it’s baited with a 
bait he can’t resist—the buhl cabinet!” 

“But he knows it’s a trap.” 

“Of course he knows it.” 

“And you really think he’ll walk into 
it?” I asked ipcredulously. 

“1 know he will. One of these days, 
he’ll try to get that cabinet out of the 
Steel cell at the Twentieth Street sta¬ 
tion, in which we hâve it locked.” 

I shook my head. 

“He’s no such fool,” I said. “No 
man’s such a fool as that. He’ll give it 
up and go quietly back to Paris.” 

“Not if he’s the man I think he is,” 
said Godfrey, his hand on the door. 
“He’ll never give up. Just wait. Lester. ’ 
We’ll know in a day or two which of us 
is a true prophet. The only thing l’m 
afraid of,” he added, his face clouding, 
“is that he’ll get away with the cabinet, 
in spite of us.” 

And he went away down the hall, 
leaving me staring after him. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

“CROCHARD, l’invincible !” 

It seemed for once that Godfrey was 
'destined to be wrong, for the days 
passed and nothing happened—nothing, 
that is, in so far as the cabinet was con- 
cemed. There was an inquest, of 
course, over the victim of the latest 
tragedy; and once again I was forced 
to give my evidence before a coroner’s 
jury. I must confess that, this time, it 
made me appear considérable of a fool, 
and the papers poked sly fun at the at¬ 
torney who had walked blindly into a 
trap which, now that it was sprung, 
seemed so apparent. 

The Bertillon measurements of the 
victim had been cabled to Paris, and he 
had been instantly identified as a fellow 
named Morel, well known to the police 
as a daring and desperate criminal. In 
fact, the prefect considered the matter 
so important that he cabled next day 
that he was sending Inspecter Pigot to 
New York to investigate the matter fur- 
ther, and to confer with our bureau as 
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to the best methods to be taken to ap- 
prehend the murderer. Inspecter Pigot, 
it was( added, would sail at once from 
Havre on La Savoie. 

Meanwhile, Grady’s men, with Sim- 
monds at their head, strained every 
nerve to discover the whereabouts of 
the fugitive. A net ivas thrown over 
the entire city; but, while a number of 
.fish were captured, the one which the 
police particularly wished for was not 
among them. Not a single trace of the 
fugitive was discovered. He had van- 
ished absolutely; and, after a day or 
two, Grady asserted confidently that he 
had left New York. 

For Grady had corne back into the 
case again, goaded''by the papers, par¬ 
ticularly by the Record, to efforts which 
he must hâve considered superhuman. 
The remarkable nature of the mystery, 
its picturesque and unique features, the 
fact that three men had been killed 
within a few day s in precisely the same 
manner, and the absence of any reason- 
able hypothesis to explain these deaths 
—all this served to rivet public atten¬ 
tion. Every amateur détective in the 
country had a theory to exploit—and 
far-fetched enough most of them were. 

Grady did a lotjof talking in those 
days, explaining in detail the remark¬ 
able measures he was taking to arrest 
the criminal ; but the fact remained that 
three men had been killed, and that no 
one had been punished; that a sériés 
of crimes had been committed, and that 
the criminal was still at large, and 
seemed likely to remain so; and, natu- 
rally enough, the papers, having ex- 
hausted every other phase of the case, 
were soon echoing public sentiment that 
something was wrong somewhere, and 
that the détective bureau needed a shak- 
ing up from the top down. 

The buhl cabinet remained locked up 
in a cell at the Twentieth Street sta¬ 
tion ; and Simmonds kept the key in his 
pocket. I know now that he was as 
much in the dark conceming the cabinet 
as the general public was ; and the gen¬ 
eral public was very much in the dark 
indeed, for the cabinet had not figured 
in the accounts of the first two trag¬ 
édies at all, and only incidentally in the 


reports of the latest one. As far as it 
was concemed, the affair seemed clear 
enough to most of the reporters, as an 
attempt to smuggle into the country and 
get away with an art object of great 
value. Such cases were too common to 
attract especial attention. 

But Simmonds had corne to see that 
Grady was tottering on his throne. He 
realized, perhaps, that his own head was 
not safe ; and he had made up his mind 
to pin his faith to Godfrey as the only 
one at all likely to lead him out of the 
maze. And Godfrey laid the greatest 
stress upon the necessity of keeping the 
cabinet under lock and key; so under 
lock and key it was kept. As for 
Grady, I do not believe that, even at the 
last, he realized the important part the 
cabinet had played in the drarna. 

But, while the buhl cabinet' failed to 
focus the attention of the public, and 
while most of the reporters promptly 
forgot all about it, I was amused at 
the pains which Godfrey took to in- 
form the fugitive as to its whereabouts 
and as to how it was guarded. 

Over and over again, while the other 
papers wondered at his imbecility, he 
told how it had been placed in the 
strongest cell at the Twentieth Street 
station ; a cell whose bars were made of 
chrome-nickel Steel which no saw could 
bite into; a cell whose lock was worked 
not only by a key, but by a combination 
known to one man only ; a cell isolated 
from the others, standing alone in the 
middle of the third corridor, in full view 
of the officer on guard, so that no one 
could approach it, dày or night, without 
being instantly discovered ; a cell whose 
door was connected with an automatic 
alarm over the sergeant’s desk in the 
front room; a cell, in short, from which 
no man could possibly escape, and which 
no man could possibly enter unob- 
served. 

Of the buhl cabinet itself, Godfrey 
said little, saving his story for the dé¬ 
nouement which he seemed so sure 
would corne; but the details which I 
hâve given above were dwelt upon in 
the Record, until, happening to meet 
Godfrey on the Street one day, I pro- 
tested that he would only succeed in 
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frightening the fugitive away altogeth- 
er, even if he still had any designs on 
the cabinet, which I very much doubted. 
But Godfrey only lauçhed. 

“There’s not the shghtest danger o£ 
frightening him away,” he said. “This 
fellow isn’t that kind. If l’m right in 
sizing him up, he’s the sort of dare- 
devil whom an insuperable difficulty 
only attracts. The harder the job, the 
more he is drawn to it. That’s the rea- 
son I am making this one just as hard 
as I can.” 

“But a man would be a fool to at- 
tempt to get to that cabinet,” I pro- 
tested. “It’s simply impossible.” 

“It looks impossible, l’m free to ad¬ 
mit,” he agreed. “But, just the same, 
I wake every morning cold with fear, 
and run to the phone to make sure the 
cabinet’s safe. If I could think of any 
further safeguards, l’d certainly employ 
them.” 

I looked at Godfrey searchingly, for 
it seemed to me that he must be jest- 
ing. He laughed as he caught my 
glance. 

“I was never more in earnest in my 
life, Lester,” he said. “You don’t ap- 
preciate this fellow as I do. He’s a 
genius. Nothing is impossible to him. 
He disdains easy jobs. When he thinks 
a job is too^ easy, he makes it harder 
just as a sporting chance. He has been 
known to warn people that they kept 
their jewels too carelessly, and then, 
after they had put them in a safer place, 
he’d gp and take them.” 

“That seems rather foolish, doesn’t 
it?” I queried. 

. “Not from his; point of view. He 
doesn’t steal because he needs money, 
but because he needs excitement.” 

“You know who he is, then?” I de- 
manded. 

“I think I do. I hope I do; but l’m 
not going to tell even you till l’m sure. 
TU say this: If he is who I think he is, 
it would be a delight to match one’s 
brains with his. We haven’t got any 
one like him over here—^which is a 

I was inclined to doubt this, for I 
hâve no romantic admiration for gen¬ 
tlemen burglars, even in fiction. How- 


ever picturesque and chivalric, a thief is, 
after ail, a thief. Perhaps it is my train- 
ing as a lawyer, or perhaps I am simply 
narrow; but crime, however brilliantly 
carried out, seems to me a sordid and 
unlovely thing. I know quite well that 
there are many people who look at these 
things from a different angle. Godfrey 
is one of them. 

I pointed out to him now that, if his 
intuitions were correct, he would soon 
hâve a chance to match his wits with 
those of the great unknown. 

“Yes,” he agreed ; “and Tm scared to 
death. I hâve been ever since I began 
to suspect his identity. I feel like a tyro 
going up against a master in a game of 
chess—mate in six moves.” 

“I shouldn’t consider you exactly a 
tyro,” I said dryly. 

“It’s long odds that the great un¬ 
known wiU,” Godfrey retorted, and 
bade me good-by. 

Except for that chance meeting, I 
saw nothing of him, and in this I was 
disappointed, for there were many 
things about the whole affair which I 
did not understand. In fact, when I 
sat down of an evening and lit my pipe 
and began to think it over, I found that 
I understood nothing at ail. 

Godfrey’s theory held together per- 
fectly, so far as I could see, but it led 
nowhere. How had Drouet and Van- 
tine been killed ? Why had they been 
killed ? What was the secret of the cab¬ 
inet? In a Word, what was ail this mys- 
tery about ? Not one of these questions 
could I answer; and the solutions I 
guessed at seemed so absurd that I dis- 
missed them in disgust. In the end, I 
found that the affair was interfering 
with my work, and I banished it from 
my mind, turning my face resolutely 
away from it whenever it tried to break 
into my thoughts. 

But, though I could shut it out of 
my waking hours successfully enough, I 
could not control my sleeping ones, and 
my dreams became more and more hor¬ 
rible. 

It was while I was sitting moodily 
in my room one night, debating whether 
or not to go to bed; weary to exhaus- 
tion, and yet reluctant to resign myself 
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to a sleep from which I knew I should 
wake shrieking that a knock came at the 
door—a knock I recognized; and I 
arose joyfully to admit Godfrey. 

I could see by the way his eyes were 
slîining that he had something unusual 
to tell me ; and then, as he looked at me, 
his face changed. 

“What’s the matter. Lester?” he de- 
manded. “You’re looking fagged out. 
Working too hard?” 

“It’s not that,” I said. “I can’t sleep. 
This thing has upset my nerves, God¬ 
frey. I dream about it—hâve regular 
nightmares.” 

He sat down opposite me, concern 
and anxiety in his face. 

“That won’t do,” he protested. “You 
vinust go away somewhere. Take a rest, 
and a good long one.” 

“A rest wouldn’t do me any good as 
long as this mystery is unsolved,” I 
^ said. “It’s only by working that I can 
* keep my mind off of it.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “just to oblige you, 
we’ll solve it first, then.” 

“Do you mean you know-” 

“1 know who the great unknown is, 
and l’m going to^ tell, you presently. 
Day after to-morrow—Wednesday—l’il 
know ail the rest. The whole story will 
be in Thursday morning’s paper. Sup¬ 
pose you arrange to start Thursday 
afternoon.” 

I could only stare at him. He smiled 
as he met my gaze. 

“You’re looking better already,” he 
said, “as though you were taking a lit- 
tle more interest in life ;” and he helped 
himself to a cigar. 

“Godfrey,” I protested, “I wish you’d 
pick out soniebody else to practice on. 
You corne up here and explode a bomb 
just to see how high l’il jump. It’s 
amusing to you, no doubt, and perhaps 
a little instructive ; but my nerves won’t 
stand it.” 

“My dear Lester,” he broke in, “that 
’wasn’t a bomb ; that was a simple state- 
ment of fact.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“But how do you know-” 

“Before I answer any questions, I 
want to ask you one. Did you, by any 


-chance, mention me to the gentleman 
known to you as Monsieur Félix Ar¬ 
mand ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, after a moment’s 
thought. “I believe I did. I was tell- 
ing him about our trying to find the 
secret drawer. I mentioned your name, 
and he asked who you were. I told 
him you were a genius at solving mys- 
teries.” 

Godfrey nodded. 

“That,” he said, “explains the one 
thing I, didn’t understand. Now go 
ahead with your questions.” 

“You said a while ago that you would 
know ail about this a&ir day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you know you will?” 

“Because I hâve received a letter 
which sets the date ;” and he took from 
his pocket a sheet of paper and handed 
it over to me. “Read it.” 

The letter was written in pencil, in a 
délicate and somewhat féminine hand, 
on a sheet of plain, unruled paper. 
With an astonishment which increased 
with everjr word, I read this extraor- 
dinary epistle : 

My Dear Mr. Godfrey : I hâve been 
highly flattered by your interest in the affair 
of the cabinet boule, and admire most deeply 
your pénétration in arriving at a conclusion 
so nearly correct regarding it. _ I must thank 
you, also, for your kindness in keeping me 
informed of the measures which hâve been 
taken to guard the cabinet, and which seem 
to me very complété and well thought oyt. 
I hâve myself visited the station and in- 
spected the cell, and I find that in every de¬ 
tail you were correct. ' 

It is because I so esteem you as an ad- 
yersary that I tell you, in confidence, that it 
is my intention to regain possession of my 
property on Wednesday next, and that, hav- 
ing done so, I shall beg you to accept a small 
souvenir of the occasion. 

I am, dear sir, 

Most cordially yours, 

Jacques Crochard, 
L’Invincible I 

I looked up to find Godfrey regard¬ 
ing me with a quizzical smile. 

“Of course it’s a joke,” I said. Then 
I looked at him again. “Surely, God¬ 
frey, you don’t believe this is genuine !” 

“Perhaps we can prove it,” he sa d 
quietly. “That is one reason I came 
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up. Didn’t Armand leave a note for 
you the day he failed to see you?” 

“Yes ; on this card. I hâve it here 
and, with trembling Angers, I got ont 
my pocketbook and drew the card from 
the compartment in which I had care- 
fully preserved it. 

One glance at it was enough. The 
penciled line on the back was unques- 
tionably written by the same hand which 
wrote the letter. 

“And now you know 6is name,” 
Godfrey added, tapping the signature 
with his finger. “1 hâve been certain 
from the first that it was he.” 

I gazed at the signature without an- 
swering. I had, of course, read in the 
papers many times of the Gargantuan 
exploits of Crochard—“the Invincible,” 
as he loved to call himself, and with 
good reason. But his achievements, at 
least as the papers described them, 
seemed too fantastic to be true. 

I had suspected more than once that 
he was merely a figment of the Parisian 
space writers, a sort of reserve for the 
dull season ; or else that he was a kind 
of scapegoat saddled by the French po¬ 
lice with every crime which proved too 
much for them. 

Now, however, it seemed that Cro¬ 
chard really existed. I held his letter 
in my hand. I had even talked with 
him ; and, as I remembered the fascina¬ 
tion, the finish, the distinguished culture 
of Monsieur Félix Armand, I under- 
stood something of the reason of his 
extraordinary réputation. 

“There can be no two opinions about 
him,” said Godfrey, reaching out his 
hand for the letter and sinking back in 
his chair to contemplate it. “Crochard 
is one of the greatest criminals who 
ever lived, full of imagination and re¬ 
source, and with a sense of humor most 
acute. I hâve followed his career for 
years—it was this fact that gave me 
my first clew. He killed a man once 
before just as he killed this last one. 
The man had betrayed him to the po¬ 
lice. He was never betrayed again.” 

“What a fiend he must be!” I said, 
with a shudder. 

But Godfrey shook his head quickly, 

“Don’t get that idea of him,” he pro- 


tested earnestly. “Up to the time of his 
arrivai in New York, he had never 
killed any man except that traitor. Him 
he had a certain right to kill—according 
to thieves’ ethics, anyway. His own life 
has been in péril scores of times ; but he 
has never killed a man to save hinrfelf. 
Put that down to his crédit.” 

“But Drouet and Vantine?” I ob- 
jected. 

“An accident for which he w'as in 
no way responsible,” said Godfrey 
promptly. 

“You mean he didn’t kill them?” 

“Most certainly not. This last man 
he did kill was a traitor like the first. 
Crochard, I think, reasons like this—to 
kill an adversary is too easy. It is too 
brutal. It lacks finesse. Besides, it re- 
moves the adversary. And, without ad- 
versaries, Crochard’s life would be of 
no interest to him. After he had killed 
his last adversary, he would hâve to 
kill himself.” 

“I can’t understand a man like that,” 
I said. “He’s too much for me.” 

“Well, look at this,” said Godfrey, 
and tapped the letter-again. “He lion- 
ors me by considering me an adversary. 
Does he seek to remove me? On the 
contrary, he gives me a handicap. He 
takes off his queen in order that it may 
be a little more difficult to mate me.” 

“But surely, Godfrey,” I protested, 
“you don’t take that letter seriously. 
If he wrote it at ail, he wrote it merely 
to throw you off the track. If he says 
Wednesday, he really intends to try for 
the cabinet to-morrow.” 

“1 don’t think so. I told you he’d 
think me only a tyro. And, beside him, 
that’s ail I am. Do you know whëre he 
wrote that letter. Lester? Right ii^he 
Record office. That’s a sheet of our 
copy paper. He sat down there, right 
under my nose, wrote that letter, 
dropped it into my box, and walked out. 
And ail that some time this evening, 
when the office was crowded.” 

“But it’s absurd for him to write a 
letter like that if he really means it. 
You hâve only to warn the police-” 

“You’ll notice he says it’s in confi¬ 
dence.” 
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“And you’re going to keep it so?” 

“Certainly I am. I consider that hé 
has paid me a high compliment. I hâve 
shown it to no one but you—also in 
confidence.” 

• “It is not the sort of confidence the 
law recognizes,” I pointed out. “To 
keep a confidence like that is called by 
the law by an ugly name—compounding 
a felony.” 

“And yet, you’ll keep it,” said Gk)d- 
frey cheerfully. “You see, l’m going 
to do everything I can to prevent that, 
felony. And we will see if Crochard is 
really invincible.” 

“l’il keep it,” I agreed, “because I 
think the letter is just a blind. And, by 
the way,” I added, “I hâve a letter 
from Armand & Son, confirming the 


fact that their books show that the buhl 
cabinet was bought by Philip Vantine. 
Under the circumstances, l’il hâve to 
daim it and hand it over to the Metro^ 
politan.” 

“I hope you won’t disturb it until 
after Wednesday,” said Godfrey quick- 
ly. “I won’t hâve any.interest in it after 
that.” 

“You really think Crochard will try 
for it Wednesday?” 

“I really do.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. What was 
the use of arguing with a man like that ? 

“Till after Wednesday, then,” I 
agreed ; and Godfrey, ,having verified 
his letter and secured from me the two 
promises he was after, bade me good 
night. 


TO BE COljrCLtrDED. 

The conclusion of this story will appear, two weeks hence, in the Deeember Month-end 
POPULAB, on sale November 25 th. 

THE MAN WHO COULD LOSE ANYTHING 

COME people can lose a pocketknife, some can misplace a ten-dollar note, 
^ and others can lose their heads. Ail of them are good performers, but 
William H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine Band, tells the 
story of a man who was the champion long-distance, unchallenged, hifaluting 
loser of ail history. 

This fellow was, like Santelmann, a natîVe of Germany, and he played the 
bass drum in a highly uniformed but poorly instructed brass band. On one 
occasion the band, having been invited to furnish the music at a country fair, 
was provided with tickets of admission to-the grounds. Early in the after- 
noon, when the natives from miles around were tying their horses and piling 
into the one entrance to the festivities, the bass-drum player presented himself 
at the gâte. Behind him was a hqt, pushing, husky crowd. 

“Where’s your ticket?” asked the gatekeeper. 

“Dot ticket iss los’,” explained the German, taking mtfch time to murder 
the English language. 

The crowd behind grew impatient, yelled, hooted, and pushed roughly. The 
gatekeeper, putting one stalwart hand against the German’s chest, used him as 
a human dam to hold back the surging océan of humanity. 

“My friend,” he said, “you couldn’t hâve lost your ticket.” 

“I tells you,” shouted the musician, “dot ticket iss los’.” 

By this time several hundred men and women were throwing their weight 
against the German’s back and hissing epithets at his thick head. 

“Of course,” said the gatekeeper, terrified by the hubbub of the throng 
and weakened by the exertion of pushing in the German’s chest while the 
crowd broke his back, “it’s ail right. The band’s the guest of the fair, but I 
really must see your ticket. You couldn’t hâve losli your ticket.” 

“Der hell I cannod los’ a ticket!” screamed the German, whose shape, 
under the pressure before and behind, had assuméd the aspect of an hourglass. 
“Der hell I cannod! I haf los’ my bass drum!” 
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Below the Jam 

By A. M. Chisholm 

Autkor of ''The Whining Game” ''Before the S7iow” Etc. 

In the woods with the lumberjacks. It doesn't tafce much to start 
a row when youVe a Ivil-üztd grouch. And when both parties 
are big, two-üsted woodsmen there's prettysure to be plenty doing 


O NCE there was bad blood be- 
tween two shantymen named 
Mitchell and Driscoll, who 
worked in Crooks & Cameron’s 
lumber camps on the Little Canoë. It 
began, simply enough, on the train that 
was to take them to the woods in the 
fall. Before then neither of them had 
ever seen the other. They had been 
hired the preceding day, and had util- 
ized the intervening time and their few 
remaining dollars in accumulating a 
parting jag. And as this, by force of 
cruel circumstance, would hâve to last 
them until next spring, a fact of which 
they were quite aware, it was naturally 
a daisy. Therefoje, when they feund 
themselves occupying one seat in the 
dilapidated old day coach, they were 
ready to drink rhore or to fight, with 
some preference for the latter amuse¬ 
ment. 

Mitchell had entered the car last, and 
for some occult reason had chosen to 
sit alongside Driscoll, whom he did not 
know at ail ; but Driscoll was occupying 
two men’s space himself, and was dis- 
inclined to motion. 

“Move over there and gimme a seat,” 
said Mitchell. “Think you own this 
car?”_ 

Driscoll grunted profanely, but he 
moved, and Mitchell sat down. 

Just before the train pulled out, 
Teeny Walsh, eldest daughter of old 
Pat Walsh who drove the engine, came 
on the platform to deliver a home mes¬ 
sage to her father. On the way back, 
she walked beside the coach which held 
the lumberjacks. Miss Teeny was au-i 


burn-haired and shapely, and her gen¬ 
eral style appealed to Driscoll, who sat 
next the window. He stuck a tousled 
head and unshaven face through it. 

“Aw, there!” he said insinuatingly 
but thickly, under the impression that 
he was a devil of a fellow. 

Miss Teeny, who in ail her short life 
had never been unable to look any hu- 
man being between the eyes and admin- 
ister a “calling down” when necessary ; 
and who, moreover, was pleasantly con-. 
scious that her steady company, Jack 
Flanagan, the best fighting brakeman on 
the line, was a few yards farther down 
the platform, regarded Driscoll with 
contempt. 

“What’s bitin’ you, you big high- 
banker?” she demanded acidly. ‘‘Want 
me to send a hardy lad into that cattle 
car and slam you through the side of 
it? Don’t you open that false face of 
yours to a lady !” 

“Send the lad along, HT girl,” 
grinned Driscoll,/who was highly enter- 
tained by Miss Walsh’s repartee, and 
conceived a sudden violent affection for 
her. “Say, I like you, an’ when I corne 
back-” 

Here Mitchell butted in. The only 
reason he had not been the offender in- 
stead of Driscoll was that he sat next 
the aisle; but, in a somewhat obfus- 
cated perspective, he now saw beauty 
in distress, and responded to the call as 
became a chivalrous gentleman virtu- 
ously indignant. 

“Here, you low-down, flyin’ dog, you 
stop insultin’ that young lady !” he com- 
manded. 
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DriscoH’s head and shoulders van- 
ished forever from the blue eyes of 
Miss Walsh as he jerked back into the 
car and confronted Mitchell. And a 
much expurgated version of what he 
said is:- 

“Who on earth are you, and will you 
kindly mind your own business ?” 

“You don’t insult no woman when 
l’m around,- and you tie into that,” said 
Miss Walsh’s self-elected champion. 

“Insult?” echoed Driscoll indignant- 
ly. “I nçver insulted no woman. I 
guess that little brick-top can take care 
of herself. Annyways, it ain’t your put 
in, me buck. So take that, to learn 
you!” And he smote Mitchell on the 
nose. 

In ten seconds, two seatS were 
wrecked, and as many panes were out 
of the car Windows. Lumberjacks 
howled joyously and climbed on seats 
to see the scrap, surging down into the 
center of-the moving car, a swaying, 
lurching mass of brawny, two-fisted hu- 
manity, most of them three parts drunk 
and willing to take a hand themselves 
on the slightest provocation. And they 
oft'ered gratuitous counsel to the tangled 
mess that was Driscoll and Mitchell. 

“Hammer th’ face of him!” advised 
Tom Haies, who knew Mitchell. 

“Th’ knee—th’ knee in th’ wind ! It’s 
wide open he is till yez!” cried Larry 
Foley to Driscoll. 

“Sacredam! Bite heem on hees 
ear!” shrieked Moise Groulx impartial- 
ly to whomsoever that form of assault 
might corne handy, 

“Shut up!” roared Foley. “Sure, 
there never was a pea-jammin’ French- 
man y et that knowed what fair fightin’ 
was. Ye dirty man-eaters !” 

And the indignation of Foley at the 
unfair military tactics of the Gauls— 
deplored aforetîme by one Caius Julius 
Cæsar, who had ample opportunities for 
observing them—caused him to plant a 
fist like a bag of stonés in the face of 
the représentative of that ancient race, 
thus enlarging the area of disturbance, 
which proceeded to grow with startling 
rapidity. 

By this time, the train was out of the 
yard, and the rumble and click of the 


wheels and groaning of the trucks min- 
gled with the howls of the combatants. 
The interior of the car was simply dis- 
integrating. Glass tinkled merrily along 
the right of way ; seats, supposedly fix- 
tures, came out by the roots, and chaos 
was impending. 

But at this juncture, Bill Smith— 
who was Crooks & Cameroh’s best fore- 
man, and a rough-and-tumble fighter to 
his Angers’ tips, besides being exceed- 
ingly sober as his responsibilities de- 
manded—entered the car f fom the rear ; 
while the conductor, Rory McLachlin, 
a huge and hairy son of the Glen, en¬ 
tered from the baggage car. 

Smith blamed himself for an un- 
avoidable brief absence which had al- 
lowed the row to start. And Big Rory 
was exceedingly wrath, because, al- 
though there is excellent authority to 
the effect that peacemakers shall be 
blessed, the same authority is entirely 
silent as to more immédiate personal 
results ; and he happened to be wearing 
a new uniform, which, for a wonder, 
was large enough, and yet fitted per- 
fectly. 

So they both bored in for the center 
of the cyclone, and, arriving there about 
the same time, respectively seized on 
Mitchell and Driscoll, who were al- 
ready much the worse for wear, and 
proceeded to thump them into sobriety 
and decent behavior. . 

“It’s you that’s raisin’ this hell, is 
it?” roared Smith to the former. 
“Think you’re a scrapper, hey? l’il 
show you. Sit down, you^dog!” And 
Mitchell sat down with exceeding sud- 
denness before the impact of the fore- 
man’s fist, while McLachlin performed 
the same office for Driscoll. 

For the time being, the two men had 
had their fill of fighting, and they would 
hâve been content to sit and glower at 
each other had not Driscoll, after an 
unavailing search for a half-filled bottle 
of whisky which he had thoughtfully 
cached in his “turkey,” accused Mitchell 
of taking it. 

Mitchell’s reply, besides a déniai, con- 
tained certain genealogical reflections 
covering many générations. Driscoll 
imniediately hit him, and they went at 
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it afresh. Once more Bill Smith inter- 
vened; and this time he did it so ef- 
fectively that they forbore further hos- 
tilities; but they sulked and glared at 
each other, which was considerably 
worse. 

From this period of gestation, when 
they had nothing to do but think of 
their wrongs, hâte was born. They 
were battered and sore physically and 
mentally. Their heads ached with the 
dying fumes of the cheap whisky they 
had imbibed ; the light struck their eye- 
balls painfully; they were dry with a 
thirst which water refused to satisfy, 
and there was no more whisky to be 
had. In fact, they were in that pécul- 
iarly surly and sometimes murderous 
mood that follows alcoholic excess, 
and each considered that he had a good 
cause of grievance against the other. 

From Driscoll’s standpoint, Mitchell 
had it coming to him. He, Driscoll, 
was not to blâme. He had, in fact, 
comported himself in an exceedingly 
gentlemanly manner. He had said noth¬ 
ing offensive to that little sorrel-headed 
girl back on the platform. And, if he 
had, what business was it of Mitchell’s? 
But Mitchell had butted in and started 
the whole row. And afterward, not 
satisfied with that, he had stolen the 
whisky for which he, Driscoll, would 
now cheerfully give a month’s pay. He 
was a dirty thief, a disgrâce to the an- 
cient and honorable profession of log- 
ging. Driscoll felt like taking an ax 
to him. 

But Mitchell saw things from quite 
another angle. That unmentionable 
Driscoll had got gay with a good little 
girl, and he, Mitchell, had done what 
any gentleman would hâve done ; name- 
ly, called him for it. For which Dris¬ 
coll had slugged him and started the 
whole fuss. And then Driscoll had 
wrongfully accused him of stealing 
some rotgut whisky; and, when he had 
denied it with becoming emphasis, Dris¬ 
coll had hit him again. In fact, Driscoll 
was “picking on” him. He was a bully, 
was Driscoll. Mitchell would hâve 
liked to bash in his head with a peavey. 
He would show him. He would get 
square, and he would give him warning. 


‘‘Maybe yob think you can run on 
me,” he said to him as they stood on the 
platform of the little backwoods station 
waiting for the tote teams. “Well, you 
can’t. I won’t take nothin’ more from 
you. ïou try it, and you’ll go out of 
these woods in a blanket. It’s comin’ 
to you.” 

Driscoll’s reply was unprintable, and 
the feud was on. 

Day after day and week after week 
in the bush, on the trail, and in the 
bunk house they snarled at each other 
like two strange dogs, but for want of a 
fresh, plausible pretext never came to 
blows. 

One night Mitchell, on his way to 
his bunk, stumbled over Driscoll’s out- 
stretched foot, and, believing that he 
had been tripped deliberately, turned 
and *ran at him. In' a twinkling, the 
camp was in a turmoil. 

The noise brought Bill Smith from 
his quarters. For the third time, he 
dragged the two men apart, somewhat 
battered, but full of light, and threat- 
ened to discharge both if there was any 
further fighting. Neither wished to lose 
his job; and they bottled up their ha- 
tred against the day when there would 
be no job to lose. 

Both men were sawyers; and Smith, 
out of deviltry or a desire to see if they 
really meant business, put them on eue 
.saw. They sawed as if their lives de- 
pended on it. Each tried to wear the 
other out. They bent their backs, and 
the tool screeched and ripped ceaselessly 
from day light to nooning, and from 
nooning to dark. Down the length of 
the saw they eyed each other, wordless 
but hating deeply; and the sweat of 
their toil dropped from their eyebrows 
on the snow. 

Occasionally the nature of the work 
demanded speech. 

“That way?” Driscoll would say, in- 
dicating with a nod the direction in 
which the tree was to be felled. 

“Don’t tell me which way she’s to 
go !” Mitchell would reply, with a scowl. 
And then they would bend and saw 
with fury, while the Steel between them 
grew hot as it bit the wood. 

One day Mitchell dropped his saw as 
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the last fibers of wood began to crack, 
and coolly walked under the falling tree. 
It was a piece of foolhardiness not un- 
cominon among the youngsters in the 
bush, who had yet to learn that there 
were chances enough in life without 
creating more. If the tree falls fair 
and clean, as it does nine times ont of 
ten, it is perfectly safe for a man with 
a cool head ; buî if the tree is not sawn 
triie, or if there is a heavy wind, or if 
it twists in the fall from any cause, it 
is exceedingly dangerous. 

Driscoll sneered at Mitchell. 

“You thiflk you’re doing something, 
you—fool,” he said. 

“l’m doing something you won’t do, 
because you haven’t got the sand,” said 
Mitchell. 

Very childish, wasn’t it? Not in any 
way different from the “dare” of one 
schoolboy to another, except that it was 
deliberately playing with death. 

Both knew it. A man may walk un¬ 
der a hundred falling trees, quite calmly 
and taking his time, his eyes on the 
brown bulk leaning and threatening him 
with ever-increasing swiftness, and do 
it without once quickening his pace ; but 
sooner or later, the trunk of some tree 
will lurch and leap at him with the dead- 
ly swiftness of a wild beast on its prey ; 
and then only a quick eye and a quicker 
spring, with muscles swift to avoid the 
péril the eye beholds, will prevent his 
lying a crushed pulp in the snow. And 
deep snow, bushes, and roots make a 
poor take-off for a sudden jump. 
Therefore, the lumberjack who wishes 
to display his foolishness usually 
chooses his ground carefully. 

Driscoll said nothing ; but, as the next 
tree tottered, he let go his saw and 
started to walk underneath. Halfway 
he met Mitchell. Neither would move 
out of the other’s path. The trunk of 
the tree, descending, actually topched 
their heads as they sprang back. They 
glared at each other across the fallen 
timber. Then Driscoll said: 

“You want to kill me, do you ?” 

And Mitchell answered : “You’ll 
save me the trouble if you try that 
again.” 

“ni walk under every tree we fall 


from now on,” Driscoll declared, with 
an oath, “and we’ll see who dies first. 
Will you go to the right or the left?” 

“l’il keep to my right and you keep 
to yours,” said Mitchell. And so it was 
arranged. 

The grim sport became fascinating. 
At the first crack of parting wood, one 
would glance at the other furtively, 
seeking some sign of weakness or of 
holding back. When the tree had fallen 
they regarded each other without word? 
but with mutual disappointment. 

So strongly did hâte obsess them thii, 
each carried with him, by day and night, 
a mental picture of the other lying in 
the snow, crushed by falling timber, and 
found the secret vision comforting. 

Mitchell, watching Driscoll roll into 
his bunk at night, would say to himself 
“This is the last night’s sleep for you, 
me buck !” 

And Driscoll, eying Mitchell eating 
breakfast by dim lamplight an hour be- 
fore the dawn, would say inwardly: 
“Eat, you dog! It’s little use for grub 
you’ll hâve to-morrow!” 

Each endeavored to shake the other’s 
herve. Ail the taies they had ever heard 
of men killed by falling timber they dug 
up and retold in loud tones, with fancy 
touches. Every camp has such yarns 
in abundance ; and, when other men re- 
lated them, the two searched each oth- 
ers’ faces for a sign of appréhension. 

They had narrow escapes. Once 
Driscoll’s moccasin caught in a hidden' 
root, and he only saved himself by a 
wrench and a dive forward that landed 
him full length on hig face beside the 
fallen trunk. As he rose, Mitchell was 
grinning at him. 

“Not that time,” said Driscoll grimly. 

“Next,” said Mitchell. 

The same afternoon a tree slewed in 
the fall, and Mitchell thrust himself 
away from it with his hands, tripping 
as he leaped backward. He arose, amid 
the flying snow, to meet Driscoll’s eager 
eyeS. 

“Nor that time,” said Mitchell; and 
Driscoll swore in his disappointment ; 
whereat Mitchell grinned again wolf- 
ishly, flirting the snow from the back 
of his neck. 
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Driscoll grew cunning. He no longer 
(Irew the saw through, firm and steady, 
against the wood the length of its eut, 
but lifted his end outward slightly. The 
rcsult was uneven cutting, and the in¬ 
troduction of an element of uncertainty 
as to just where the tree would fall. 
This increased the risk to both, but most 
to Mitchell as long as he did not know 
of it. But Driscoll argued that it was 
perfectly fair. 

Mitchell read the new expectancy in 
the other’s eyes, and felt the slight tilt 
of the saw, which pressed his end into 
the wood and DriscoH’s away from it. 
From this his attention was drawn to 
the width of the broken wood fibers on 
Driscoll’s side of the stump. 

“Saw true,” he said. “Two can play 
at that game.” 

After that Driscoll gave up the at- 
tempt in disgust. 

The grim contest could not be hidden ■ 
from the men, and thence it came to the 
foreman’s ears. He watched them drop 
two trees and walk under each. Then 
he called Driscoll and put him to work 
with Landriau, and paired Mitchell with 
Scott. Also he told them what he 
thonght of them in unmeasured lan- 
guage. 

“You’re a pair of fools,” he wound 
up. “If you want to fight and settle it, 
do it right here, and then shake hands 
and be men again.” 

They heard him sullenly. At one 
time they would hâve jumped at the 
chance; but now their hâte had deep- 
ened until it was not to be settled by 
any casual encounter in the snow with 
moccasins on their feet. When they 
fought, if they ever did fight, it would 
be to a finish, wearing the spiked boots 
of the river driver, and with no one to 
interfère. And meanwhile, if either 
could work the other an injury, he 
woTiild do so. No, they would not fight. 

“Very well,” said Smith. “If you 
won’t fight like men, I won’t hâve you 
tryin’ to kill one another in the bush. 
If there’s any more funny work, l’il 
make you wish you were dead.” 

For the remainder of the winter they 
worked apart and did not exchange a 
Word. Occasionally coming into camp 


in the ghostly Half light of the winter 
evening, Driscoll would surprise a 
covert, baleful glance from under 
Mitchell’s heavily thatched brows; and 
Mitchell, playing a hand of forty-fives 
at night and chancing to look up sud- 
denly, would see Driscoll’s eyes fixed ’ 
on him from a distant corner of the 
room, and in them he read bitter hâte. 
Both waited the opporftinity that did 
not corne. 

“Fil get him on the river,” thought 
Mitchell. 

“There’s ten men drowned to one 
that’s killed by falling timber,” Driscoll 
reflected. “And the Little Canoë is bad 
driving. Maybe it will settle his hash.” 

With the coming of spring, the roads 
failed, and, as no more logs could be 
got out, the camp suspended logging 
operations. The entire winter’s eut was 
lying on the ice of the river, and banked 
in huge piles on the rollways at its edge. 
When the ice went out, these last would 
be rolled into the river, where the driv¬ 
ing crew would take charge of them and 
pilot them dowiistream through clear 
current, rapids, shallows, sluices, and 
backwaters to their destination at 
Crooks & Cameron’s mills. 

A lumberjack is not necessarily a riv- 
erman; but many of them are. And a- 
goodly proportion, when the river 
opens, pull on the spiked boots and ex¬ 
change ax and saw for peavey and pike 
pôle, and so make their way by water 
to the town where they are paid off. 
Driscoll and Mitchell were rivermen as 
well as sawyers. 

The men began to brefik out the roll¬ 
ways, knocking out the wedges and 
starting the logs with peavies. Pile 
after pile ôf brown monsters thundered 
down the bank, disappeared in clouds 
of white spray, and emerged, rolling 
and wallowing, like huge amphibians, to 
begin their last long journey to the hab¬ 
itations of men. 

Mitchell and Driscoll were both 
working at the rollways. It was the 
first time they had worked in close 
proximity in months. Mitchell was at 
the foot of a pile of banked logs. The 
wedges had been knocked out, but the 
skids had settled slightly, and the logs 
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would not move. Mitchell caught a 
bottom one with his peavey and yanked 
savagely on the stock. At the same in-- 
stant, Driscoll, on top of the pile, 
boosted a stick, and it began to roll. 
Then, without warning, the whole mass 
loosened and rumbled down. 

Mitchell who was standing directly in 
front of the middlè of the pile, was 
caught between it and the river. He 
had no time to get to one side. If he 
jumped down the bank, he would be 
killed by the falling timbers. There- 
fore, his mind working accurately and 
quickly, he leaped forward, and began 
to scale the face of the rolling logs. He 
ran up them as a squirrel runs in a 
treadmill, and bounded frora the top- 
most, as it sank away beneath his feet, 
onto the solid ground beyond. He 
alighted beside Driscoll. Driscoll was 
not to blâme for the sudden start of the 
timbers ; but Mitchell chose to believe 
that he was. 

“l’il settle with you for that !” he said 
grimly. 

“Settle nothingl” said Driscoll. “I 
didn’t start them going.” 

Public opinion was in Driscoll’? 
favor; and Mitchell, glaring at him, 

' forbore to press the charge home. 

“There’ll be jams on the river,” he 
said darkly. “You’ve got it coming to 
you this time, me buck.” 

Driscoll consigned him to perdition 
afresh. The other men protested. 

“It’s sinful of yeez lads to act this 
way,” said Con Donovan, a vétéran of 
the river. “Take shame to yerselves. 
Fight out yer grudge, if ye like; but 
don’t charge murder on a man, nor 
threaten the coward’s dirty shove when 
a jam pulls.” 

“Mind your own business,” said 
Mitchell sulkily, and told him where to 
go to mind it. 

“This is between him and me,” said 
Driscoll to Donovan. “We’ll settle it 
as we like. It’s fair for both. None of 
yez has call to butt in.” 

“If one of yez is bad hurted by the 
other save in fair fight, l’il make it my 
business,” said old Donovan grimly. 
“l’il not stand by and see murder done. 


nor will the rest of the lads. So mind 
what l’m tellin’ ye.” 

In a week’s time a jam occurred, and 
it was a beauty. It took place in an 
angle of the Chain Rapids, known as 
the “Dog’s Leg.” Here the head of the 
drive, sweeping downstream, bunched, 
the big logs, pounding and sousing in 
the Swift currerit, took the ground for 
an instant. That did the business. 
More surged down on them immediate- 
ly, reared up, twisted, fell across them 
at every angle, and pinned them down. 
Still more battered these, and rode 
them. In ten minutes, the entire drive 
had caught, plugged, and jammed. 

The breast of the jam rose higher 
and higher, a solid mass of timber 
bristling in wild confusion, damming 
back the water, but held fast by its own 
tremendous weight. When it could rise 
no higher, the tail of it began to form, 
stretching upstream, as if by magic, 
as the logs butted against the main jam 
and were held there by the water. It 
formed as quickly as a row of dominoes 
falls when the end one is tipped over. 
Almost two miles of rapids were full of 
timber, ail held up and dammed back 
by the résistance exerted by certain logs 
somewhere at the bottom of the jam. 

To find these key logs and release 
them was the business of the driving 
crew; and it was a task of both diffi- 
culty and danger. The river boss, 
whose name was McKeever, arrived 
from the rear, and, with his lieutenants, 
sized up the situation. It was not prom- 
ising. There seemed nothing for it, 
however, but to get' into the heart of 
the jam; and the crew went at it at 
once. 

The jam towered high above them, • 
immense, threatening; and from be¬ 
neath its foot and through the crevices 
gushed water, driven by the pressure of 
the stream behind, shooting out in 
white rivulets, hissing and gurgling as 
it tore at the timber that obstructed its 
«course. 

They began to get out the logs, pry- 
ing and boosting them with peavies, 
pulling and lifting and gradually niov- 
ing in on the jam. There the logs were 
wedged into an apparently inextricable 
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tangle ; butts and tops thrust forth, piled 
at every conceivable angle. The jam 
was a threatening mass; a mighty en- 
gine lying inert, waiting for some one 
to touch the spring that should stir it to 
vvild life. Somewhere down in the heart 
of the thing, far beneath the shaggy 
brown of its breast, were certain logs, 
set like triggers, which controlled the 
monster. When these were tripped, the 
whole mass would go ont in a whirl of 
grinding, groaning, upending timbers, 
thnndering downstream with mighty, 
immeasurable force. 

W^hen a river crew goes ont to break 
a jam by hand, its members carry their 
lives in their hands, or, rather, in their 
feet. The logs on which they work are 
wet, set at every angle, and, where the 
bark has been stripped off, as slippery 
as a greased plank. Above the men 
hangs a mass of timber with an awful 
power behind it, which it is their busi- 
nes to set in motion. When it starts, it 
is every man for himself, and his way 
to shore lies over a writhing, contort- 
ing field of sticks of pine. Woe to the 
man whose boot calks are dull or who 
makes one misstep! Add to the com- 
plexities of the situation a beautiful un- 
certainty as to just when the jam will 
pull, and you get some idea of the most 
risky part of a riverman’s job. He 
must be strong, quick on his feet, pos- 
sessed'of what is almost an intuition in 
the sélection of his footing, and, above 
ail, he must be without nerves. 

Driscoll and Mitchell were good riv- 
ermen. They dug into the jam with 
their peavies with apparent careless- 
ness, but, in reality, with great caution. 
Each had his route for shore marked 
out in his mind, and knew exactly what 
he would do when the first premonitory 
thrill, tremble, and groan heralded a 
break. 

Although the danger of the work de- 
manded much attention, they watched 
each other closely. Both were suspi¬ 
cions, for, in the confusion of a break- 
ing jam, many things may happen un- 
hoticed. A shove, a trip, a sudden 
thrust with the stock of a peavey, and 
there will be a man short at night, with 
nobody the wiser. 


Occasionally their eyes met ; but with 
the hatb in them there mingled an ab¬ 
straction, a spéculation, a patient but 
alert waiting for a moment of péril 
which would call into play every power 
of eye, mind, and body. Their ill-feel- 
ing was not leSsened, but each uncon- 
sciously was more suspicions of the oth- 
er’s intentions than désirons of doing 
him any harm just at that time. Each 
was willing to leave the matter to the 
many chances of the jam; but, not 
knowing the workings of the other’s 
mind, kept a keen lookout for a possible 
hostile act. 

The jam did not break. After a day’s 
work, it was still there, and apparently 
as firm as ever. The logs that had been 
released made no impression on it ; 
progress was inappréciable. McKeever 
began to use dynamite, of which he had 
but a scanty supply. Logs, fragments 
of wood and bark, and columns of wa- 
ter slîot up; but the jam remained— 
huge, brown, impassive. On the sec¬ 
ond day, twenty shots were fired at 
once. The jam quivered, groaned, be¬ 
gan to move, heaved forward a few' 
yards, and then stopped dead, two feet 
higher and a few hundred tons larger 
and heavier than before. 

The dynamite being exhausted, the 
men went at it in the good old-fash- 
ioned, perilous way, picking out the logs 
one by one. McKeever himself, wise in 
the ways of logs and j ams, took a peavey 
and led the assault. Tier after tier of 
timber was thrown down, and they bur- 
rowed into the maw of the monster, 
seeking the key logs. They did this for 
two days. At the end of that time it 
pulled again, and again it plugged. But 
McKeever thought he had found the 
spot. He altered his opinion at the close 
of another day. 

The next morning, Æbout ten o’clock, 
Mitchell and Driscoll found themselves 
side by side below the face of the jam. 
Driscoll clamped his peavey into a log 
and boosted, and boosted again, but 
failed to move it. Mitchell, without a 
Word, took hold also, and the two 
strained every muscle. 

The log moved, half turned, and then, 
without warning, the whole mass sprang 
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to life. Up under their feet the heavy 
timbers heaved suddenly; above their 
heads the huge sticks shot forward, and 
began to fall. One moment there was 
an apparently immovable bodj^. In a 
second it became magically an irrésisti¬ 
ble force. The jam roared and pulled; 
and this time it meant business. 

Both men glanced upward, shore- 
ward, and at each other, and sprang for 
safety with exceeding swiftness, but 
without haste. The moving logs were 
dotted with men doing likewise. They 
held their peavies across them at- the 
waist, and bounded from log to log 
without pausing. Each contraction oï 
the muscles was followed by another as 
automatically as the movement of a run- 
ner on level ground ; and the eflfect was 
as if they spurned the rearing logs 
rather than gained a foothold with 
every leap. 

Driscoll was slightly in front of 
Mitchell and nearer the breaking jam. 
Neither was thinking of the other at 
that moment. The eyes of each were 
fixed on a constantly shifting spot some 
six feet in front of him—the spot that 
respresented the take-off for another 
spring. 

Suddenly a log up-ended in front of 
Driscoll. He was in the act of leaping, 
and could not check himself. His knees 
struck against it, and he fell. As he 
fell, the log rolled and nipped his leg 
against another. He tried to rise, but 
could not, and so he drew himself 
lengthwise on the log, and lay there, 
setting his teeth to meet the death that 
roared down upon him. 

Mitchell, in his zigzag course, out of 
the tail of his eye, saw him go down. 
He balanced himself for an instant; 
and, as he saw his enemy struggle to rise 
and fall back, he grinned in triumph, 
and poised for a fresh spring. 

The river had done the business with¬ 
out his help, after ail. This, then, was 
Driscoll’s finish! He had cheated the 
falling timber ail winter; but he could 
not cheat the river that took its toll of 
life yearly. It was good enough for 
him, too. In a few ticks of a watch he 
would be battered to nothingness by the 
thundering logs. He would not hâve 


even a grave ! Mitchell uttered the first 
note of a laugh; but suddenly it stuck 
in his throat. 

Driscoll, lying on the log, clinging to 
it with his right arm, looked at Mitchell, 
raised his left hand, and put the thumb 
of it to his nose, the fingers outstretched 
in mocking, contemptuous farewell. 

The very bravado of the act stirred 
Mitchell. The helplessness of his en¬ 
emy made his triumph a poor thing, and 
he forgot the hâte of months in invol- 
untary admiration. After ail, Driscoll 
knew how to die. 

“By-he’s game !” Mitchell cried 

aloud. 

His eye swept the blue sky, dotted 
with fleecy clouds ; the budding green of 
the trees, the glint of the blue, water, 
and rested once more on the man lying 
helpless on the log. It was ail in the 
instant as his muscles gathered under 
him, seeking his own safety. And then 
his triumphant grin vanished, his jaw 
set hard, and he leaped across the rear¬ 
ing logs toward the onrushing face of 
the jam. 

Beneath his feet the big sticks surged, 
heaved, toppled over each other, and 
sank away. He was being swept down- 
stream, as on the breast of an ava¬ 
lanche ; and almost on top of him reared 
the crumbling crest of the brown mon- 
ster, ready to engulf him. He reached 
Driscoll, dropped his peavey, stooped, 
threw him across his shoulders with a 
mighty heave, and, carrying this burden, 
staggered, somehow, ashore. Behind 
them, the jam, driven by the enormous 
force of water and îts own released 
weight, thundered past. 

Mitchell dumped Driscoll unceremo- 
niously on the ground, and, without 
even looking at him, grabbed a fresh 
peavey and joined the crew, who were 
working furiously at the logs winged 
out by the rush. Not till night, when, 
tired and hungry, the men gathered at 
the tents, did he think again of him. 
Then McKeever touched him on the 
arm. 

“Driscoll wants to see you, Mitchell,” 
he said. 

Mitchell cursed Driscoll ferociously. 

“Cut that out,” said the river boss. 
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“Go and see the inan. His leg îs 
broke.” 

Mitchell found- Driscoll lying on 
blankets in a tent. 

“Well, what do you want o’ me?” he 
demanded sourly. 

“l’ve quit, and I want to tell you so,” 
said Driscoll. “Maybe I ain’t used you 
just right, Mitchell. We’ve had it in 
for each other, but that’s over, far’s l’m 
concerned. Tain’t likely you’ll let me 
thank you for what you done, but it was 
mighty white of you. You got sand.” 

“I didn’t know it was you,” said 
Mitchell untruthfully, much embar- 
rassed. “Sand? Say, I ain’t in it with 
you for nerve! How—how’d it be if 
we shook hands, Diiiny?” 


The nex't fall, Mitchell and Driscoll 
hired into the same camp, slept in the 
same bunk, and were inséparable 
chums. And now, though they hâve 
quit the shanties, their little backwoods 
farms adjoin ; and in the evenings, when 
the tang of the fall frosts is in the air, 
and through the winter, when the white 
drifts are piled high and time is plenty 
on their hands, they visit back and 
forth, and become guardedly reminis- 
cent of their more innocent exploits, to 
the pride and open-eyed wonder of their 
respective families. But they never, in 
the hearing of third persons, go back of 
the breaking of the jam on the Little 
Canoë, for they are both ashamed of 
what preceded it. 


NEGLECT AMONG THE MUCKRAKERS 
AT a dinner in the national capital a meraber of the United States Senate 
made this remark to Miss Mabel Boardman, the Red Cross organizer: 

“It seems to me that the muckraker writers hâve missed no opportunity 
to discover excuses for turning out abuse and blâme.” 

“You’re mistaken,” she objected. “They’ve missed one chance—intro¬ 
spection.” 


THE GENEROSITY OF HOKE SMITH 


R alph SMITH, who is not related in any way to Hoke Smith, the Georgia 
statesman, tells this story on Hoke; 

Hoke, who was at that time governor of the State, called in his son, and 
addressed to him these remarks : 

“My son, I hâve made my will, and hâve left my property as I desired, 
dividing it fairly and suitably. But to you I am going to give an invaluablc 
thing. I shall, henceforward, give you half an hour of my time every day.” 

' 

THE OBLIGING MR. SCHROEDER 
DEGINALD SCHROEDER, who is'the Washington correspondent for the 
New York Staats-Zeitung, a newspaper printed in German, is noted for 
his knowledge of men and affairs in the national capital, and his fellow jour- 
nalists are always anxious to get the advantage of his facts and opinion. One 
day he was writing an article when Edward E. Coyle dropped into his office. 

“Schroeder,” said Coyle, “I would like to read your story, but I haven’t 
the time to wait for you to finish it. Will you make me a carbon copy of it 
and leave it in my office?” 

“Certainly,” replied Schroeder, “I shall be very glad to accommodate you.” 
The next morning Coyle found in his office a bulky envelope containing 
the carbon copy. He took off his coat, sat down at his desk, and prepared 
to study the writings of Schroeder. But he never did it. The whole article 
was there—in German, and Coyle did not know a word of the language. 


The first part of this story appeared in the November Month-end number of the 
POPULAR which is still on the news stands. 


The Brass God 

By Henry C. Rowland 

Autkor of Cross-Tag,” "lhe Make-Believe Man," Etc, 


SYNOPSIS OP FIRST PART 

Directed northward bj bis little brass Cbinese idol, Otis Carroll goes into New Hampshire in search of a 
place to lire. He stnmbles npon an old mill that be rents for a modest sum, and settles down to Write stories 
and carefully conserve bis modest resonrces. Again acting nnder the advice of bis small idol, he takes a 
wandering tramp, one Riley by name, an ex-sailor, and bis bulldog into bis employ to act as bntler and 
bodygnard. Carroll gets bis hoosehold goods nnpacked and asks bis brass god what else is needed to make 
the place complété, and tbe god points ont a pretty girl wbo is riding by on ber bicycle and stops to ask 
ber way. She proves to be Elinor Wade, a yonng woman wbo bas jnst had wide and unpleasant, as well as 
undeserved newspaper notoriety. Sbe is seeking séclusion, and being a competent stenographer, Carroll 
arranges to bave ber assist him in bis work. They ask the idol where she sball live and be sends ber to 
the Widow Smithers, nearby. Carroll, at one time engaged to be married to Miss Marjorie Willett, a very 
beautiful society girl, bas been thrown over by ber because of bis lack of available fonds. They bave not 
seen each other for several years and Otis believes that he is still in love with ber. A terrible tbunder 
shower cornes up one afternoon while Otis and Miss Wade are at work shortly after she bas agreed to assist 
him, and an automobile party stops at the mill for shelter. Carroll opens the door and in step Miss Willett, 
Miss Putney, whom she is visiting, and Miss Putne/s cousin, Sam Collingwood, the millionaire through 
wbose carelessness Miss Wade suffered ber unpleasant and costly publicity. It is a most embarrassing sit¬ 
uation, but Elinor of them ail is the only one wbo rises to it gracefnlly. Witb great tact she carries the 
afifair off successfnlly, and the party finally départ with warm expressions of thanks for the shelter, leav- 
ing both Elinor and Otis somewhat breatbless. 


(A Two-part Story—Part II.) 


CHAPTER 1. 

M ISS MARJORIE WILLETT 
awakened in the night, and 
heard the Westminster chimes 
of the big clock in the lower 
hall strike the hour of two. The rest 
of her night was spent in listening to 
the variations of the same musical notes 
as they chimed every succeeding quar- 
ter hour up to seven of the rnorning. 
Marjorie decided that a chiming hall 
dock was a splendid wedding présent 
to give to your worst enemy. 

But during the impatient intervals 
spent in waiting for the chimes, Mar¬ 
jorie was thinking of Otis Carroll, and 
in this connection of a girl with bronze- 
colored hair, a boyish face, and a clear 
but low-pitched voice. 

Marjorie’s reflections were not nearly 


as useful to her as her sleep would 
hâve been, nor were they anything like 
as agreeable.- The chance meeting with 
Carroll had corne just when she had 
about made up her mind to marry Mr. 
Collingwood, and the resuit of it had 
been to entirely upset this détermina¬ 
tion. In the studio, with Carroll and 
Collingwood apparently in compétition 
to see which one could best represént a 
stricken idiot, Marjorie had found Col¬ 
lingwood “ridiculous” and Carroll “lov- 
ably genuine.” Yet the casual observer 
would hâve been apt to consider the 
event a draw. 

“It’s no use,” Marjorie moaned to 
herself. ‘T’ve always been in love with 
Otis, and always will be, and I might 
as well marry him and make the worst 
of it. If I were to marry Sam for his 
money, I would always want love, and 
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'if I marry Otis for loveî 1 will always 
want money, but a woman bas got to 
bave love-” 

Wbicb pbilosopby ail tbose in tbe 
position to know will appreciate as con- 
taining a sound pbilosopby, unoriginal, 
but indisputable. 

Marjorie found it quite impossible 
to tbink of Carroll as ever belonging to 
anotber woman. Wben sbe bad broken 
tbeir engagement two years before, 
Carroll bad tofd ber tbat bis life was 
ruined and tbat be could never love 
again. No doubt be bad believed it at 
tbe time. Marjorie bad believed it, and 
bad remained firmly convinced tbat, al- 
tbougb tbey migbt not see nor even 
bear from eacb otber, Carroll would 
never become interested in anotber 
woman as long as sbè berself remained 
unwed. 

Tbis idea was not only extremely 
toucbing to ber romantic sense, but 
gave ber also tbe pleasant feeling of 
sometbing beld in reserve. Marjorie 
bad always acknowledged tbe possibil- 
ity of ber some day marrying Carroll. 
He was tbe only man wbo bad ever 
really stirred ber, and, after ail, even 
if Carroll bad practically notbing to 
support tbem, be was a competent per- 
son of more tban tbe average ability, 
and Marjorie bad no doubt tbat it 
would be easy enougb to secure bim a 
good position, tbrougb some of ber 
rich and influential friends. He would 
bave to give up bis writing, of course, 
but tbat was unimportant. 

Marjorie bad been mucb more star- 
tled at finding Carroll located in tbe 
vicinity tban sbe bad at Elinor Wade’s 
presence in tbe studio. Sbe knew Car¬ 
roll for an extregiely decent man, cbiv- 
alrous to a degree and of a strongly 
Puritanic propriety where women were 
concemed. He bad evidently met tbis 
Wade girl in some way, and turned 
over to ber bis typewriting work, wbicb 
sbe came to tbe studio every day to 
execute. Marjorie could see notbing to 
disturb Her in tbat. Besides, sbe knew 
tbat if tbere was anytbing between tbe 
two tbe picture of berself would not be 
occupying tbe most conspicuous place 
in tbe studio. 


Collingwood bad made it almost un- 
pleasantly plain to Millicent and Mar¬ 
jorie tbat tbey were to tbink no wrong 
of Elinor Wade as tbe resuit of ber 
presence in Carroll’s studio. -He also 
took occasion to repeat wbat be bad 
told tbem before: tbat Elinor Wade 
was absolutely innocent of any wrong 
bebavior and merely tbe victim of bis 
own inexcusable action and tbe police 
;jmetbods of bis late wife. Colling¬ 
wood was waxing ratber beated in bis 
vindication of tbe girl wben tbe prac- 
tical Millicent interrupted : 

“Do sbut up, Sam. We know weU 
enougb tbat Miss Wade is ail rigbt. 
Besides, a girl tbat bas to earn ber own 
living can’t lug a cbaperon around 
witb ber wben sbe goes to work. Let’s 
talk about sometbing sad.” 

But in spite of ail, Marjorie was dis- 
turbed at tbe tbougbt of Carroll’s daily 
companionsbip witb Elinor Wade. Sbe 
was bound to admit tbat tbe girl was 
decidedly attractive and in a very 
strongly individual way. Marjorie 
would not bave called ber pretty; ber 
face was too wide and ber nose too 
sbort. But tbere was a compelling 
power in ber long, gray eyes wbicb told 
of personality. Marjorie was forced 
to a^mit tbat ber figure was better tban 
ber own. 

'Any woman, jealous or not, would 
bave been forced to admit tbat notbing 
could bave been more difficult tban 
Elinor’s position wben tbe tbree from 
tbe motor car bad rusbed into tbe 
studio. Yet, wbile Marjorie berself 
was sitting dazed, tewildered, and 
tongue-tied in tbe first rusb of ber émo¬ 
tion at seeing Carroll, and tbe two men 
were babbling incohérent imbecilities, 
Elinor Wade bad faced tbe situation 
witb a quiet and dignified serenity not 
to be excelled. 

Marjorie decided to berself tbat bere 
migbt easily be a dangerous rival, and 
tbat tbis association must be broken oflf 
witbout delay. Sbe was by no means 
sure tbat sbe wanted to marry Carroll, 
but sbe certainly did not want any otber 
woman to do so. 

But tbe question was bow to go about 
tbis. It would be necessary for ber to 
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see Carroll alone, and such a tête-à-têté 
would be very apt to lead to a précipita¬ 
tion of affairs with Collingwood. Mar- 
jorie had not the slightest doubt that 
Collingwood meant to ask her to marry 
him before he left the Putneys’, which 
would be in about a week. He was not 
the man to be kept dangling, being to 
some degree lacking in that beautiful 
and chivalrous humility toward women, 
so admirable in the American males. 

Marjorie had about made up her 
mind to marry either Carroll or Col¬ 
lingwood, but she found some difficulty 
in deciding which should be the favored 
one. Carroll was the only man for 
whom she had ever really cared, where- 
as Collingwood was the only rich man 
to whom she had ever felt that she 
could give herself in holy matrimony 
without à certain répugnance. But she 
feared that Collingwood already sus- 
pected her of some former tendresse 
for Carroll, and if he were to learn that 
she had seen him alone he would prob- 
ably insist upon a prompt and definite 
location of his own position. Where- 
fore, Marjorie decided that she must 
arrange to see Carroll without Colling- 
wood’s knowledge. 

Having arrived at this decision at 
about eight of the morning, she got out 
of bed, slipped into her kimono, and, 
going to the writing desk, quickly 
penned the following: 

Dear Otis: Our unexpected meeting of 
yesterday has brought back so many old 
memories that you hâve been in my thoughts 
ever since. 

After ail, why should we not be good 
friends? I would love to hâve a few min¬ 
utes’ talk with you alone before you corne 
here to call. Millicent and Mr. Collingwood 
are going to ride to-morrow afternoon at 
three. I hâve decided to beg off going with 
them, and shall take the dogs and walk down 
to the lake. If you were to happen that way 
I should be glad for the chance of a little 
chat with you. Always your friend, 

Marjorie. 

This not too discreet missive was 
sealed, and a little later taken in to 
Millicent. 

“l’ve. written a line to Otis Carroll, 
asking him to call,” said Marjorie. 
‘‘He’s an old friend, and I thought I 
ought to add my voice to yours, espe- 


cially after what happened yesterday 
and that girl being there and ail. He is 
horribly sensitive.” 

“Ail right,” said Millicent. “Wait a 
minute, and l’il scratch off a line, and 
we’ll send ’em both down this morning 
by James.” 

Which being duly executed, the two 
girls went down to the breakfast room, 
where they were greeted by the im- 
maculately flanneled Mr. Collingwood. 

Carroll, with an impatient gesture, 
interrupted his dictation to read the two 
notes brought in by Riley, who in- 
formed him that they had been left by 
Mr. Putney’s groom. 

“Excuse me, please,” said Carroll, 
and ran his eye over the two notes, 
Marjorie’s last. Elinor, who was seat- 
ed before the typewriter, did not look 
at him, but straightened the leaves of 
her manuscript with Angers which were 
slightly nervous. 

Carroll put the two letters in the side 
pocket of his coat, and leaned back in 
his chair. 

“Miss Willett wants to see me,” said 
he slowly. “1 don’t know whether to 
go or not.” 

Elinor made no reply. Carroll looked 
at her doubtfully. 

“If I thought that she wanted to ask 
any questions about your being here, I 
wouldn’t see her,” said he. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it would probably make me 
angry and we might not agréé. When 
a man has cherished an i^eal as long as 
I hâve, he hâtes the thought of los- 
ing it.” 

“The first day we met,” said Elinor, 
“you spoke of her as an illusion.” 

“Oh, that didn’t apply to her. The 
illusion part was my thinking that such 
a girl would ever be fool enough to 
marry me for myself alone. I never 
blamed her. But there has never been 
any one for me but Marjorie Willett, 
and I don’t want to run the risk of feel- 
ing any differently.” 

There was a peculiar expression of 
tender amusement in Elinor’s eyes as 
she answered quietly : 

“I don’t think that you need be 
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afraid to see her. She will never so 
much as mention me.” 

“What? Whynot?” 

“She has got to6 much sense. She 
knows the sort of man you are, and she 
would feel instinctively that you would 
resent any unjust insinuation. You had 
better go to see her, I think.” 

Carroll looked slightly ^pset. “But 
she wants to see me this afternoon.” 

“Well?” 

“But we were going to ride over to 
the Springs on our wheels.” 

Elinor threw back her head, and 
laughed. She had a charming laugh, 
low-pitched, gurgling, and in quality of 
Sound not unlike the bubbling of the 
water in the flume under the floor of 
the studio. 

Carroll looked at her resentfully, but 
with unconscious admiration. Elinbr’s 
face, boyish in repose, became when she 
laughed that of a mischievous wood 
nymph. Her head tilted back, the gray 
eyes half closed, the upper lip curved 
up on itself in the middle, showing a 
rim of its pink lining. She had often 
been told that her laugh was unseemly, 
and thought that it must be so, as she 
had frequently observed that men who 
had not previously noticed her were 
apt to stare after having seen her laugh. 

Carroll, by reason of a streak of di¬ 
rect childishness which he had never 
outgrown, often amused Elinor in- 
tensely. There appeared sometimes in 
his moments of gravest perplexity a 
“little boyness,” which made her feel 
infinitely older than he, and aroused a 
sort of maternai tendemess. 

“You speak as if you were going to 
be sent to hâve your hair eut instead of 
keeping a tryst with the only woman 
for whom you ever cared,” said she. 
“As for going to the Springs, what does 
that matter?” 

“I hâte to break an engagement,” 
said Carroll. 

“It is not an engagement. It was 
^merely a plan. But of course I wouldn’t 
go to see Miss Willett if I didn’t want 
to.” 

“Of course I want to.” Carroll’s 
voice held a sort of pettishness. “I am 
as much in love with her as I ever was. 


I will go, of course, since you seem to 
think that there’s no chance of her say- 
ing anything disagreeable. Now, let’s 
go on with this stuff—if I can, in spite 
of the interruption. How do you like 
what l’ve done this morning?” 

“It’s ail right. Rather better, it 
seems to me.” 

“I like it better. There is really 
something in the atmosphère of this 
place that makes it easy to work. It's 
restful, too. I was afraid I was going 
to be bofed here, or get the jumps. But 
it’s quite the reverse. I feel as if I 
never wanted to move. Look here.” 
He turned suddenly, to Elinor. “Do 
you really intend to go back to town the 
first of the month ?” 

Elinor nodded. 

“But why can’t you stop on an- 
other ?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” she interrupted 
sharply, and with a sort of anger. “You, 
know as well as I do that I must go. 
Your book is ail typed, and you can do 
these plays as well as I. There is 
nothing more to keep me here. I hâve 
got to hunt for a position, and you hâve 
got to save every penny until you sell 
something. How much hâve you got 
left?” 

“About fifty dollars,” said Carroll 
sheepishly. 

“About fifty dollars, and stores to 
buy, and Riley’s wages, and another 
quarter’s rent nearly due. You are a 
nice one_ to talk of engaging a private 
secretarÿ ! What you had better do is 
to sell that stock you are carrying on a 
margin. You say that there Is a little 
profit in it now.” 

“If I sell out,” said Carroll, “will you 
stop on at the widow’s and accept a 
permanent position as my stenogra- 
pher?” 

Two bright spots came in Elinor’s 
cheeks, and her eyes darkened. 

“No,” she answered, “1 will not. 
You don’t need a stenographer, and 
you can’t afïord one. Besides, there is 
now another thing.” Her color deep- 
ened. “It looks to me very much as if 
Miss Willett might be willing to re- 
consider her détermination of two years 
ago. She has very likely found out that 
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money isn’t everything, and that the 
chances are small of her caring for any- 
body else. In that case, it would not 
be a friendly act for me to remain. l’ve 
a good mind to go back to town to- 
morrow.” 

Carroll sprang forward in his chair, 
his face the picture of dismay. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s- sake, don’t do 
that!” he cried. “Wait at least until 
we finish this play.” 

“Well, we will see. I must go now. 
It’s nearly lunch time.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort.” 

“It doesn’t matter. You’re not in 
the frame of mind to work, and l’ve got 
some sewing to do.” 

She rose. Carroll got up rather 
sulkily. 

“AU right, if you would rather,” 
said he. 

“I think I would.” She walked to- 
ward the door. Carroll opened it. On 
the threshold, Elinor turned, and looked 
at him with her tender smile. 

“I wish you ail success,” she said, 
and held out her hand. 

Carroll took it in his. Their eyes met, 
and the color rushed into each face. A 
sudden sense of impending loss swept 
over Carroll. He did not want her to 
go; he wanted her to stay indefinitely. 
But why he wanted this, he could not 
for the life of him hâve told. 

Elinor disengaged her hand, gave 
him a smile and a nod, and slipped out. 
Carroll picked up his pipe, walked 
moodily to the open window, and 
watched the lithe, supple figure picking 
its way across the rickety old dam. On 
the other side, Elinor turned to look 
back, and saw him standing by the win¬ 
dow. She waved, before disappearing 
in the bushes. Carroll waved back, then 
turned. lighted his pipe, and, taking 
Marjorie’s letter from his pocket, read 
it slowly, and told himself that he was 
a very lucky chap. 

But somehow the sight of the fa- 
mi liar handwriting failed to bring the 
old, familiar thrill. “It’s from having 
given up ail hope,” he told himself, “but 
the Lord knows I was rattled enough 
when she came in yesterday.” 

It did not occur to Carroll that per- 


haps his excitement of the previous day 
might be due less to his meeting with 
Marjorie than to the unfortunate posi¬ 
tion in which Elinor was suddenly 
placed. 

He ate his lunch in that peculiar state 
of nervousness which is characterized 
by a tremulousness of the solar plexus, 
and is not conducive to either appetite 
or easy digestion. Carroll put it down 
to the joyful but nervous anticipations 
of a lover who is not quite sure of his 
réception at a tryst. The taciturn but 
observant Riley, noticing that Carroll 
scarcely tasted his favorite “picked- 
up” codfish and baked potatoes, came 
to certain conclusions of his own. 

As the resuit of these déductions, 
Riley was moved to break his habituai 
silence, for the ex-tramp, beneath his 
gruff exterior, was a sensitive man of 
exceeding shyness. Riley seldom spoke 
except on matters pertaining to the es¬ 
tablishment, but Carroll had somelimes 
overheard him expatiating to Jeflfries 
on philosophy and ethics. 

Wherefore he was surprised when 
Riley, after a visible effort to turn over 
his engines of expression, said gruffly; 

“So she’s a-goin’.” 

“Who is going?” Carroll denianded. 

“Miss Wade. The Widder Smithers 
told me larst night.” 

“Oh, she did. And when did the 
Widow Smithers think that Miss Wade 
would be leaving?” 

“She said Miss Wade had just told 
her she might leave any day now. AU 
broke up, she was.” » 

“Who? Miss Wade?” 

“No, sir. The widder. Says she 
don’t know how she’s a-goin’ ter git on 
without her.” Riley appeared to pause 
and pull himself together. The coarse, 
frizzled stubble on his forehead was 
drawn lower toward the heavy eye- 
brows which made a continuons double 
arc across the upper half of his bony 
face. His color deepened. “Don’t 
know how we’re a-goin’ to, neither,” he 
growled. 

Carroll gave him a stare. “Why 
not?” he asked shortly. 

The dogged look which Riley invari- 
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ably assumed when embarrassed spread 
pver the square face. 

“Well, sir,” he growled, “I lived long 
enough to find out that menfolks ain’t 
much account without women. That’s 
the reason sailors and sich git ornery. 
Lumbermen’s the same way. So’r’ 
miners. I been ail three.” 

Riley paused, and glared about sav- 
agely. If Jeffries had been hanSy, he 
would hâve kicked him out, but Jef¬ 
fries had made a deep study of his 
master’s moods and knew that active 
embarrassment was that most to be 
eschewed. Jeffries was listening to the 
conversation from under the piano. 

“No doubt you are right,” said Car- 
roll, lighting his pipe. “But you can 
hardly expect Miss Wade to give up ail 
of her own plans and stop on here for 
the sake of keeping us civilized. You 
are right when you say that a woman’s 
influence is a good thing—for the man. 
The question is, is it going to be worth 
while for the woman ?” 

An infinité number of corrugations 
appeared on Riley’s brow. The casual 
observer might hâve said that he was 
about to commit homicide, whereas in 
reality he was merely concentrating his 
thought. 

“If a man ain’t got sense enough to 
make it wuth a good woman’s while to 
keep him decent,” said he, “then he c’n 
blâme himself when he goes wrong. 
’Tain’t every man gits the chanst,” he 
added darkly. 

“Well, Riley,” said Carroll pleas- 
antly, “that’s ail good, sound theory. 
The Widow Smithers is a lonely wom¬ 
an, and she’s going to be a lot lonelier 
when Miss Wade leaves. She’s not 
over forty, good-looking, and with a 
nice little property. If you are a free 
man, l’d advise you to think it over 
seriously. She seems to hâve taken a 
bit of fancy to ÿou, I notice.” He got 
up from the table, and started to fill his 
pipe. 

An expression of baffled ferocity, 
which was really no more than embar¬ 
rassed perplexity, distorted Riley’s 
muscular face. 

“1—I warn’t thinkin’ o’ the Widder 
Smithers,” said he thickly, while his 


color turned from swarthy red to a 
coppery brown. “1 was a-thinkin’ o’ 
somebody else. Things’ll be a lot dif¬ 
ferent round here when a certain 
party’s gone. Sorter keeps a man up 
to his mark, she does, and without try- 
in’, neither. I been a drinkin’ man ail 
my life, and I don’t say as how if you 
and me had been here alone—there 
might not ha’ been times-” 

“There would hâve been only one, 
Riley,” said Carroll. 

“Well, there ain’t even been that. 
And I don’t count on there bein’. It’s 
ail right now. But the fust week she 
was here .she corne on me one day 
comin’ fr’m the potato cellar with a 
jug. She stopped and told me just 
what I was a-tellin'’ myself—on’y she 
put it more convincin’ like. I ain’t 
bothered it sence.” Riley opened and 
shut his big, gnarled hands, and his 
face appeared to hâve aged. “You been 
a good friend to me, Mr. Carroll. You ' 
saved my karkiss fr’m the law, ’n’ may- 
be you saved my soûl fr’m hell same 
time. So the Widder Smithers says. 
And now, it seems to me, you’re comin’ 
to a crossroads like. Maybe you don’t 
see it, but I do, and I wouldn’t feel 
like I was doin’ my part to pass on by 
without a Word. Don’t you let that 
young woman go, Mr. , Carroll. She’s 
your luck. I know, and the Widder 
Smithers knows and Jeffries knows— 
ancf the joss knows, 'cause I asked him. 
That’s ail, sir.” 

And Riley shambled out, his face like 
that of a cave man as he siçhts his tribal 
enemies. 

CHAPTER IL 

Carroll had nçt long to wait én the 
edge of the little lake. There came ^ 
presently a vigorous yapping from the 
farther side of the old orchard, and he 
caught sight of several fox terriers 
tearing up and down the stone wall, 
apparently hunting a red squirrel. A 
moment later he saw a white-clad figure 
corne through the open gâte and pause. 

Otis sprang up from the rock where 
he had been sitting. He was in white 
flannels with a blue serge coat, barc- 
headed, as was usual with him since he 
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had been living at the mill, and his 
crisp, yellow hair was sun-bleached to 
the color, of oakum and accentuated the 
ruddy tan of his face. The wholesome 
country life with due proportion of 
physical and intellectual work, regular 
hours, and simple fare had not been 
without its efïect even on a physique 
already clean of blemish. Carroll’s 
eyes were as clear as the lake water, 
and his skin had the texture of an au- 
tumn leaf. • Every movement told of 
perfectly balanced nerve and muscle. 

The fox terriers discovered him first, 
and sefup a clamor; then, seeing that 
he was apparently a friend, left off to 
continue the .search for the squirrel. 
Marjorie saw him, and -came forward 
eagerly, her cheeks glowing warmly, 
eyes bright, and a smile of welcome on 
her delicious mouth. 

Otis met her at the foot of an an- 
cient apple tree. She was lovelier than 
ever, he thought, and her presence 
seemed to bring back ail the old émo¬ 
tions. 

“OtisI” cried Marjorie, and offered 
him both hands, her beautifully shaped 
arms bare to the elbow. 

Perhaps it was a sense of remorse 
for his lack of warmth at the prospect 
of seeing her again which led Carroll 
to take the small, extended hands gently 
in his, place them on his shoulders, and 
gather Marjorie into his arms. What- 
ever the motive, it was certainly not 
passion at the sight of her. 

The embrace was rather that of one 
whose relationship permitted a certain 
degree of intimacy than that of a lover, 
and consequently Carroll was a bit star- 
tled at the ardor of the kiss which he 
received as her freÿi lips were pressed 
to his. Formerly tlùs warmth had been 
on his part, while Marjorie had been 
sweetly submissive. 

Nevertheless it was a perfectly satis- 
factory kiss, and Carroll was about to 
take the initiative himself, as a man 
should, when Marjorie dropped her 
hands on his chest, and, thrusting her- 
self at arm’s length, looked up at him 
with tender, misty eyes. 

“1 hadn’t counted on thîs, Otis,” said 
•she. 

13A 


“Neither had I, Marjorie. But you 
know I told you when we parted that I 
could never accept you merely as a 
friend.” 

Her hazel eyes rested thoughtfully 
ôn his face. She looked away, and her 
breath came a little faster. Carroll had 
always been her masculine ■ beau idéal 
in every way but one—the financial. It 
seemed to her that lie had improved. 
His face was leaner and finer, and the 
very lack of impetuosity with which he 
was subconsciously reproaching him¬ 
self had the efïect of attracting her ail 
the more. 

“That was over two years ago, Otis,” 
she said. “Do you really feel the 
same ?” 

“Of course I do. Do you think that 
I am the sort to change ?” 

“No,” she answered softly. “But it 
seems hard to believe that you can still 
want me as much as ever.” 
shall always want you.” 

“And I hâve never ceased to want 
you, dear,” she answered. 

Carroll sighed. “There doesn’t seem 
to be more chance of our getting what 
we want than there was two years ago, 
Margy,” he said. “Less, in fact, be- 
cause l’m two years older.” 

“But you are getting on, are you 
not ?” 

“Not appreciably. l’ve learned a lit¬ 
tle more about writing, but l’ve been 
living on capital, barring two or three 
stories sold. Now, I am getting to- 
ward the end of things.” 

A shadow crossed her face. “Corne 
over here, Otis,” she said. “Let’s sif 
down on this big stone, and hâve a taîk. 
I was afraid that it might be like this.” 

They seated themselves on the big 
rock. Under Marjorie’s eager ques- 
tioning, Carroll told her of ail that had 
happened him since their parting. She 
listened attentively, especially toward 
the end when he described his occupa-- 
tion of the mill.. He touched lightly on 
Elinor Wade, and was surprised and 
pleased that Marjorie did not attempt 
to question him about her. 

“Oh, yes,” was ail she said. “Sam 
Collingwood told us her story. He was 
awTully eut up about it, but what could 
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he do when she refused ail indemnity? 
So you hâve written some plays? Has 
anybody read them?”- 

“No. That’s the difficulty, but I 
know some dramatic lights. Of course, 
the plays may not amount to anything.” 

Marjorie turned to him suddenly, and 
laid her hand' on his. 

“Listen to me, Otis,” said she. “I 
don’t want to be discouraging, but I 
really doubt if there is much future for 
you in what you are doing. Everybody 
knows how difficult it is to get a play 
put on. I hâte to see you wasting the 
best of your youth. Would you go into 
business if you had a good opening ?” 

“No.” 

“Not even if—if it would give us—• 
what we both want ?” 

“Oh! That’s different. Like a shot. 
l’d do my writing in a ledger from the 
top of a high stool if it would bring me 
you.” 

There was no hésitation in his an- 
swer, and Carroll had no doubt of its 
sincerity. Neither had Marjorie. Full 
of her idea, she did not detect the 
strained note which was certainly there. 
She pressed the back of his hand with 
hers, and Carroll’s turned upward to 
clasp and hold it. 

“Otis,” said she, “my godfather, Mr. 
Reardon, is now in Boston. He is a big 
promoter of a lot of enterprises, very 
rich, and would do anything for me. I 
hâve written him a note, which^ hâve 
here. If you wifl deliver it and hâve a 
talk with him, I am sure that he would 
find you something which would en- 
able you to get on. Will you do it?” 

Carroll stared out across the lake. 

“If he did,” said he slowly, and with- 
out looking around, “would you marry 
me?” 

“I will make no promise, Otis. I 
love you as much as I ever did; more, 
I think. But my views hâve not 
changed. Everything would dépend on 
your success. Don’t you see, Otis, it 
would be no act of love for me to marry 
you unless I was sure that I could make 
you a good wife. Honestly, dear, I 
don’t think that I would be a success if 
married to a poor man. I hâve abso- 
lutely no idea whatever of the value of 


money, and I am a poor manager and 
quite without any of the domestic vir- 
tues. Lots of girls brought up as I 
hâve been are just the same. Only they 
won’t admit it, but go ahead and marry 
poor men, and ail sorts of unhappiness 
follows.” 

Carroll nodded. “I always acknbwl- 
edged that you were quite right,” said 
he. “It isn’t reasonable to ask a girl 
who has been brought up to luxury to 
lose it ail for the sake of getting mar¬ 
ried. It seems to me that she needs it 
more after marrying than before, be- 
cause she’s tied down to her home, and, 
if her husband is a business man and 
away ail day long, it must get pretty 
dull for her.” 

Marjorie smiled, and patted his 
hand. “You hâve got a good, clear 
head, Otis,” said she. “What a shame 
we aren’t rich! But l’m sure that if 
you will go down and see Mr. Rear¬ 
don, he will certainly manage to get 
you something, if he has to creatp a 
position outright. He is going to be in 
town for only two days, so you had bet- 
ter go down to-night on the nine- 
o’clock from Bakersville, and corné 
back to-morrow afternoon. If you can 
get home in time to corne up and call 
after dinner, perhaps we can manage 
to hâve a little tête-à-tête. Will you 
do that?” 

“Yes, dear. What hâve you said in 
your letter of introduction ?” 

“Here it is.” Marjorie took the note 
from her waist. “It is addressed ‘Dear 
Uncle Jack’—but he’s not really my 
uncle, just an old friend and classmate 
of dad’s; Harvard, you know; so that 
will help you, too. Now, listen.” And 
she-read : 

“Dear Uncle Jack; This is to introduce 
a very dear friend, Mr. Otis CarroH. Mr. 
Carroll has, at my suggestion, gone to town 
particularly to see you, and when he has ex- . 

lained to you the circumstances of the case 

know that you will be able to do something. 

“Surely, in some of the many big enterprises 
of which you are practically the head, there 
must be some, good opening for such a man as 
Mr. Carroll. Please .be the dear that you 
always are, and find something which may 
enable him to carry out his plans. 

“With love, your devoted goddaughter, 
“Marjorie Willett.” 
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“There,” said Marjorie brightly, “do 
you think that he could resist such an 
appeal as that ?” 

Carroll did not look altogether satis- 
fied. “It’s very nice,” said he slowly, 
“but don’t you think that it leaves the 
real object of the request a little 
vague?” 

“Vague?” Marjorie’s dear voice 
raised slightly in key. “Why, what do 
you mean ? I don’t see anything vague 
about it. l’m surprised, Otis. I 
thought you would be so pleased.” A 
hurt note crept in. 

Carroll’s arm slipped about her waist. 
“There, there, sweetheart, l’m an un- 
gratefuK brute. ‘Vague’ vi'as not the 
Word. Only”—he hesitated—“it struck 
me that if you were to say in so many 
words that you loved the unworthy 
bearer and wanted to marry him and 
couldn’t do so until he got a good job, 
it might hâve had more elïect.” 

Marjorie gently disengaged his arm-. 
“But, Otis, dear, you can tell him ail of 
that. A girl doesn’t care to write about 
how much she loves a man, even to her 
godfather.” 

“Of course, Margy. l’m a silly 
chump. l’il tell him just exactly how 
things stand.” 

Marjorie leaned over, and kissed him 
impulsively. “That’s a dear. Now, 
you had better be getting ready, Otis. 
You can catch the stage to Bakersville, 
but you’ll hâve to get a trap to corne 
back.” 

“l’H 'sling my wheel on behind the 
stage,” said Carroll. “That’s quicker 
than a trap and cheaper.” 

He leaped to his feet, and offered his 
hand to tlie girl. She sprang up lightly. 

“Au revoir—and good luck, dear,” 
said she, and offered him her lips. Car¬ 
roll took her gently in his arms. It 
was like kissing a flower, he thought. 
The idea never occurred to him that, 
while flowers may be fresh and sweet 
and fragrant and were at that particu- 
lar place and season everj’where obtain- 
able, he had never yet been moved to 
kiss them. But when he had watched 
Marp^ and her noisy bodyguards out 
of sight through the gap in the stone 
Wall and started to walk slowly back tq 


the mill, it did occur to him that there 
was some lacking quality in his émo¬ 
tions. 

He felt gloomy and depressed. The 
idea of going to Boston and confiding 
his amorous ambitions to a stranger, 
then asking for a position which might 
enable him to fulfill them, bored and 
irritated him. But how otherwise 
could he ever hope to get Marjorie wifh 
whom he was, of course, deeply in 
love ? 

But it was the thought of leaving the 
mill which hurt. No more early 
plunges in the eddying pool. No more 
fresh, flaky trout^ flapjacks, and maple 
sirup. No more roomy studio wth 
the water in the flume gurgling and 
chuckling beneath his feet. No more 
peaceful evenings sitting on the door- 
step watching the waning colors in the 
lake and the smoke of his pipe mount- 
ing in spirals like the incense of this 
spacious temple where he worshiped 
with a full heart the God of things that 
grow. 

Hp reached his little inclosure, and 
stood for a moment'^with his elbows on 
the fence, watching the busy hens with 
their promising broods of fluffy chick- 
ens and baby ducks. Jeffries came out 
to welcome him, and sniffed inquir- 
ingly and with hackles which raised 
at the scent left by the fox terriers. 
Carroll dropped his hand on the broad, 
scarred head, and a lump formed deep 
in his throat. He thought of how he 
had anticipated the golden autumn and 
the keen, dry winter when he would 
skate on the lake and fish through the 
ice and track hares on his snowshoes 
and smoke his pipe before the blazing 
lire- 

He tried to put it ail aside, and went 
into the house, which had suddenly as- 
sumed a new character ; a nearness and 
dearness as of some loved one who is 
slipping away and will soon be gone 
forever. Carroll had not realized how 
the quaint old place had got into his 
blood. He loved it ail, and the details 
had assumed that intimacy which they 
hâve for children; the spicy, pungent 
smell of the potato cellar and the dusty, 
musty one of the little attic from which 
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a red squirrel or two usually scampered 
as he shoved his head up through the 
trap. It smelled of squirrel, up there, 
and butternuts and ripening pears. 

But there, on the other hand, was 
Marjorie—the love of his life, as he 
told himself with a sort of conviction 
so hollow that the assurances rattled 
around inside it and reëchoed them- 
selves in the garrulous way of répéti¬ 
tions. Carroll found himself wishing' 
that Elinor were there. She had a talr 
ent which amounted to genius for fix- 
ing relative values and making these 
clear to him. Carroll had often told 
her that he had never met a person who 
possessed her accurate sense of pro¬ 
portion, at which Elinor smiled and said 
that an easier name for it was “com- 
mon sense.” 

Carroll, as one may see, was not par- 
ticularly rich, in this useful quality. 
Now, as he got himself ready for his 
journey, he wished so hard that Elinor 
were there to convince him of his good 
fortune that he came near forgetting to 
go to Boston. 

Since Elinor was out of earshot, the 
next best thing was to write her a note 
explaining the situation, and this he did, 
and much better than he could hâve 
managed it verbally, for Carroll’s mind 
was of the sort from which thought es- 
capes more easily at the end of a pen. 
He told Elinor how happy he hoped to 
be, which was entirely true. Had she 
been there, he would hâve told her 
verbally how happy he was, and might 
possibly hâve realized that he was talk- 
ing like a fool. He was in reality about 
as happy as a dog which is being 
dragged off for a nice soap bath. 

In his note he also stated that he had 
decided to act on her. advice and sell 
out the stock which he had been carry- 
ing on a margin, and that he begged her 
to reconsider her plan of leaving the 
following week, as he needed not only 
her professional services as a type- 
writer, but as a critic and collaborator. 

He finished the note, and gave it to 
Riley, with instructions to deliver it that 
evening. Then, commending the place 
and its valuable contents to his faithful 
henchman, the ex-tramp and highway- 


man, he flagged the antiquated stage, 
to the overhanging. stern of which 
Riley deftly slung the bicycle with a 
few Swift sailor passes. 

Carroll got a sleeper at Bakersville, 
and awoke at the Boston terminal. At 
what he judged to be the proper hour, 
he called upon Mr. Reardon, whom he 
found to be an exceedingly kind-heart- 
ed and agreeable man. So sympathetic 
was the promoter’s manner that Carroll 
put aside all' of his natural reserve and 
told him frankly the State of affairs. 

Mr. Reardon listened without inter- 
'ruption, and his very intelligent eyes 
and quick brain, trained to the précisé 
and accurate assaying of men and mo¬ 
tives, missed no single detail from 
which a masterly observation could ex¬ 
tract knowledge. Before Carroll was 
halfway through his story, Mr. Rear¬ 
don knew the^truth. Here was a 
straightforward young man who should 
really hâve lived about a hundred years 
earlier. A young gentleman whose 
sense of honor was such that it got 
away with his common sense and ïed 
him honestly to believe in a State of af¬ 
fairs which did not exist, but the de- 
parture from which would hâve so low- 
ered himself in his own self-respect as 
to be quite impossible to him. 

To Mr. Reardon, himself-a thorough- 
bred, Carroll was one of the most dis- 
tinguished pefsonalities that he had 
ever met, and this, simply because the 
breed in him absolutely predominated 
ail modem conventions. He liked and 
admired him from the very first dozen 
words that he spoke, and this made the 
position of the promoter ail the more 
difficult. For he saw at once that Car- 
roll was acting from a high-bred in¬ 
stinct as to what he ought to feel and 
do; not from what he really did feel 
and wanted to do. 

In a Word, Mr. Reardon’s shrewd 
judgment told him that Carroll was no 
more in love with Marjorie than he 
was with the queen of the Cannibal 
Islands. But he had been, and he felt 
that he still ought to be. Wherefore, to 
ail practical purposes, he really was. 

Mr. Reardon’s casuistry went far- 
ther. He reasoned that his god- 
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daughter was as much in love with Car- 
roll as it was possible for her to be with 
anybody, but that for some reason she 
did not care to commit herself. Which 
was absolutely the case. Mr. Reardon 
hung bis shell-rimmed spectacles on his 
high-bridged, masterful nose, and re- 
read Marjorie’s letter, while his heavy 
brows sagged like those of an old 
hound. 

“No lawyer,” he thought, “could 
hâve written it any better. The little 
minx wants this chap badly—^but she 
wants money more. If he can get it for 
her, ail right and good; if he can’t, she’s 
got somebody on her string who can.” 

Odd as it may appear, Marjorie did 
not undergo any lowering in his esteem 
as the resuit of his conclusions. This 
was owing to Mr. Reardon’s personal 
attitude toward womankind. “Pussy 
^ts ail—^but we can’t do without ’em, 
confound ’em!” was his rather Otto¬ 
man point of view. 

His disposition of CarroH’s aft'air was 
the height of diplomacy. Ten minutes’ 
talk sufficed to show him that Carroll 
had about as much actual business abil- 
ity as a Knight of the Round Table. 

Carroll himself had already attempt- 
ed to make this fact quite clear. 

“My trouble in business,” said he, “is 
that l’m always worried about what 
there is in it for the other chap. Then 
I haven’t much of a head for figures. 
But l’ve always been fairly good at run- 
ning any sort of an outfit and keeping 
discipline and ail that.” 

“Those jobs don^’t command much 
pay, Mr. Carroll,” said Reardon. “Be- 
sides, my interests aft mostly manufac- 
turing, where the man that can run a 
winch is worth more than the explorer 
and the archæologist and the professor 
of classics. You see, you are not a 
technically tfained man, and this is an 
âge of specialists—in everything. Now, 
I tell you what I can do, and will do, if 
you say so. ï can p^t you in a high- 
salaried position where you will be little 
more than a figurehead, and then hire 
a technically trained man for next to 
nothing to do the work. Marjorie 
would never know the différence, and 
you could-” 


Carroll, his brônzed face swarthy, 
rose. 

“Thank you, Mr, Reardon,” said he. 
“It’s awfully kind of you, and I must 
say that I am sorely tempted. But if I 
accepted a position of that sort, l’d— 
l’d never be able to look Marjorie in 
the face. I see just how it is, and I 
can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
your kindness. But, really, it’s no use 

-” He stepped to Mr. Reardon, 

and held out his hand with a smile. “I 
know how horribly busy you must be, 
so I won’t keep you any longer. Thank 
you, not only for your offer, but for 
your kind interest.” 

And shaking the promoter warmly by 
the hand, Carroll hurried from the 
office, leaving Mr. Reardon to smile 
quietly to himself, then frown. 

“It’s not surprising that she wants to 
marry him,” said he to himself. “A 
young gentleman of an old school. He 
fairly Iwlted when I offered the mildest, 
most innocuous kind of graft. I won- 
der if she’ll be woman enough to marry 
him, anyway, on the three or four 
thousand a year of her own.” He 
shook his iron-gray head skeptically. 
“If she does, l’il find him a good job 
where he can earn his pay. The man’s 
no fool. But the meanest trick that I 
could do him now would be to fling him 
into Mistress Marjorie’s arms—h’m— 
they're ail alike—^pussy cats ail—and 
we can’t do without ’em.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Reardon was a 
confirmed old bachelor with a warm 
heart and a read^ purse. 

As for Carroll, he breathed more 
freely, once in the open air, than he 
had done since leaving his beloved saw- 
mill. 

“A nice man,” he thought, “and 
ready to do anything for Marjorie. I 
like his squareness even more than his 
generosity. Most men wanting to do 
as much for a favorite goddaughter 
would hâve shunted me into the job 
and left me to find out for myself, when 
it was too late, that I had about as 
much right there as a plumber in para- 
dise. It’s a shame, though, that l’m 
such a useless dub.” And he heaved 
a sigh which held that peculiar note of 
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résignation sometimes to be heard at 
the reading of a will. 

Though little given to self-analysis, 
Carroll was inwardly disturbed at the 
lightness of his mood. He tried to tell 
himself that he was horribly eut up, 
that he might as well face the situation 
and admit that Marjorie was practfcally 
lost to him forever, which he did, and 
that with a lack of anguish which dis- 
gusted him with himself. He was 
finally forced to admit that his nature 
was more superficial than he could pos- 
sibly hâve believed, and that Marjorie 
was fortunate to escape marriage with 
so utter a failure as himself. Also, he 
could hardly wait to get home and tell 
Elinor of his lack of success. He 
seemed to thrive under the girl’s habit 
of not taking him too seriously, and he. 
craved, without knowing it, the little 
look of tender amusement in her eyes 
when he talked to her of his afîairs. 

But there was still his broker to see, 
for he had bought a new hat, shoes, 
gloves, and ties, and his exchequer was 
in bad condition. Carroll figured that 
at the last quotations which he had 
seen, he would, on selling out his stock, 
hâve a crédit of about seven hundred 
dollars. This quotation was several 
days old, for Carroll,. with characteris- 
tic atony of his financial sense had 
bought a morning paper when he went 
to breakfast, then become so absorbed 
in what he should say to Mr. Reardon 
that he had forgotten to open it. 

It was therefore a considérable 
shock when his broker, who was also a 
classmate and personal friend said, 
after their greetings were exchanged : 

“Well, Otis, I was afraid this might 
jolt you up a little. However, I don’t 
think there’s anything to be alarmed 
about. There is something doing in 
that stuff, and my personal opinion is 
we’re going to see it soar in a day or 
two. l’ve been gathering in a little 
more on my own account, and if I were 
you l’d do the same.” 

“But, good heavens,” Carroll ex- 
claimed. “1 didn’t corne down here to 
buy. I came to sell out, and take what 
little profit there might be coming. I 
need the money.” 


The broker stared, and his jaw 
dropped. “Profit?” said he. “Why, 
hàven’t you seen the papers? Don’t 
you know what the stuff is quoted at ?” 

_ “Haven’t an idea. Last I saw was 
sixty-two and a half.” 

“Oh, Lord !” groaned the broker. 
“Hâve I got to break it to you, then? 
It’s gone ail off during the last two 
days. Go in there, and take a look at 
the ticker. I haven’t the heart to tell 
you—and you in want.” 

Otis walked into the front office, 
glanced at the tape, then turned to his 
friend with a laugh. 

“So l’m within about one hundred 
and fifty dollars of financial annihila¬ 
tion,” said he. “AU right. Give me the 
one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“What? Why, you’re crazy, Otis. 
Maybe she’s hit bottom. Don’t think of 
selling now. Scurry around and get 
me some more margin, and, if you’ve 
got anything that you can realize on, 
get it up and buy. I tell you, this stock 
is going to sail pretty soon. Some- 
body’s hammering it for a purpose, and ' 
once she starts up you’ll think you’re 
watching an aéroplane. l’ve got some 
perfectly good inside information. Sell 
nothing !” 

Otis shoved his hand in his trousers 
pocket, and fished out a handful of sil- 
ver and crumpled bills. 

“There’s about twenty-five,” said he, 
“my entire fortune. I think you’d bet- 
ter sell.” 

The broker gave him a sharp look, 
stood for a moment frowning, then 
walked back to the /cashier’s office. 
^‘Give me one hundred and fifty dollars, 
Ned,” said he. “Charge it to my per¬ 
sonal account.” 

The cashier counted out the money, 
when the young man came back to 
where Carroll was standing listlessly 
running the tape thfough his fingers. 

“Here’s your one hundred and fifty 
dollars, Otis,” said he, “but it’s a Per¬ 
sonal loan. I won’t let you sell out. If 
the stuff keeps on dropping, and you 
are wiped out, so much the worse for 
both of us. But if you can scrape up a 
few hundreds from any possible source, 
do it, and bring the money to me.” 
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He thrust the bills into Carroll’s 
hand, then turned abruptly to the ticker. 
Carroll stobd for a moment quite mo- 
tionless. Then he stuffed the money 
into his trousers pocket. 

“Thanks, old chap/’ he said, a little 
unsteadily. “Good-by !” 

The broker gave his hand a hearty 
clasp. Carroll turned to the door, and 
went out. 

CHAPTER III. 

Carroll did not take the two-o’clock 
express. Instead, he made his way to 
a certain spacious though dingy shop, 
which contained a great many really 
valuable articles in various stages of 
dilapidation. The proprietor, an elderly 
French Jew, and an able connoisseur 
in his extensive line, greeted him po- 
litely. 

“Do you remember,” said Carroll, 
“that about six months ago, when you 
bought a few small articles in my 
studio, you ofïered me four hundred 
dollars for my Flemish tapestrj'?” 

“Parrfectly, sar.” 

“Does the ofïer still hold good ?” 

“Parrfectly, sar.” 

“Ail right. The tapestry is now in 
my couhtry studio. I will ship it down 
to you on Monday. This is Saturday. 
I will ask you to send me the money 
express to this address.” 

“Parrfectly, sar.” The dealer rubbed 
his hands. He knew exactly where he 
could dispose of the tapestry at about 
fifty per cent profit, and at the same 
time he was ofïering a better price than 
Carroll could hâve got at any of the 
pretentious furnishers. 

“1 may hâve some other stuff to offer 
you later,” said Carroll. “I am think- 
ing of selling ail my things and going 
away. But you will hâve to corne up to 
New Hampshire to see them.” 

“1 am alvays at your disposition, 
sar,” said the dealer. 

“Ail right,” said Carroll. “FU send 
you the tapestry, then, on Monday,” 
and he nodded to the old man, and 
went out. 

In a saddened franie of mind, he took 
the four-o'clock train for Bakersville, 
arriving at about seven, when he 


mounted his wheel and started for 
home in the waning daylight. 

Carroll’s heart was very heavy as he 
pedaled through the sweet-smelling 
woods, now becoming hushed with the 
approach of night. It was not his stock 
losses which troubled him, although he 
regarded his little account as practi- 
cally wiped out. What hurt him was 
the prospect of parting piece by piece 
with his dearly beloved possessions. 

The furniture which he had saved 
from his old home did not represent 
tQ Carroll so many inanimate articles of 
certain relative intrinsic value. The 
things were his lares and penates, his 
household goods, which represented in 
a way his setting, his frame, his posi¬ 
tion in the world, almost his family. 
There was not a piece which was not 
associated with some memory or inci-^ 
dent of the happiest epoch of his life, 
when the future was a rainbow of 
promise and such things as real worries 
and troubles existed only in theory. 

He had no idea of following the 
broker’s advice. Stock gambling did 
not interest him, nor had he the slight- 
est faith in the prophecies of anybody 
connected with it, considering the whole 
business the veriest game of chance. 
He had put up his small remaining cap¬ 
ital as marginal security at the insist- 
ence of a friend who sincerely wished 
to do him a real service. Carroll had 
done it more through appréciation of 
the other man’s interest in his affairs 
than because he was either hopeful or 
eager for gain, and with the fixed men¬ 
tal réservation that if the game went 
against him he would take his loss and 
get out. . 

And this was precisely what he meant 
to do. Nothing would hâve induced 
him to put up the money he received 
for the tapestry. He was sick of the 
business, and wanted to get it out of 
his thoughts. 

He had traveled about two miles 
when he reached the part of the road 
which mounted steeply to a cleft in the 
high hills, thence descended in a more 
graduai slope to the valley beyond. The 
top of this miniature pass was thickly 
wooded with a growth of hemlock. 
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which for some reason had escaped the 
woodsman’s ax, and was a spot where 
tourists invariably halted to enjoy the 
panorama of river valley, scattered 
lakes, and distant, broken hjlls rising 
to a lofty range which shut in the val¬ 
ley from the north—the White Moun- 
tains. 

As Carroll reached the sumfhit, the 
twilight was fading fast. The valley 
below him swam in a void of soft ob- 
scurity, and beyond, where it narrowed, 
there hung a filmy veil of mauve, 
through which gleamed the river as it 
flowéd from the dark, mysterious lakes, 
still shimmering with a metallic light, 
far away against the unreal mountairis. 

The sky was like an inverted bowl of 
amber, cloudless, but opaque, and near 
the earth were swirling bands of red 
and orange, which looked like eddies 
left in the wake of the_swollen sun. 
Above these writhing wisps of color 
in a zone of purest yellow hung an 
elongated new moon, which shone as 
green as the eyes of the brass god. 

Carroll, panting from his climb, 
paused to stare at this peculiar twilight, 
which for ail its peacefulness was not 
quite sane. 

“A Turner,” lie said, “and forest 
fires in the north. What’s that?” 

For as he spoke his ear had caught 
a rustling sound at the top of the steep 
bank, to the very edge of which grew 
the hemlock trees. Carroll glanced up- 
ward, and thought that he saw the 
gleam of sonie metallic object which 
gave oflf a golden glint. As he tried to 
look jnto the gloom, |here was another 
rustle, and the shining object disap- 
peared. 

“Who’s that?” he called sharply. 

There was no answer, but it seemed 
to Carroll that he heard a stifled gasp, 
as of some créature in pain. He rolled 
his bicycle into the dry ditch at the side 
of the road, then scrambled up the bank 
with a rush. There was a little scurry, 
a smothered cry—and Carroll, to his 
amazement, looked down upon the. 
crouching figure of Elinor Wade. 

She was at the foot of a great hem¬ 
lock, her bicycle lying on the thatch of 
fallen needles at her feet, and the yel¬ 


low light from the sky shone dully on 
the nickeled handlebar. Elinor seemed 
huddled in a little heap. In the vague 
light, Carroll saw that her head was 
drooping and her face in hcr hands. 

“Elinor!” he cried. 

The hands dropped instantly. She 
lifted her head, and he saw the flash 
of her white teeth as she smiled. But 
her face looked ghastly, and there was 
something infinitely pathetic in her 
presence thère, alone under the great 
trees, lingering in this high place after 
the funeral of the day. 

“What are you doing here?” Carroll 
asked. 

“1 hâve been waiting for you to pass, 
to say good-by. You took a later train, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes. But if you were waiting for 
me to pass, why didn’t you sing out ?” 

“1 was curious to see if you would 
feel me so close to you. If you had 
not, I would hâve spoken.” 

Carroll stared down at her under 
lowered brows. 

“Elinor,” said. he, “something tells 
me that you are lying. I believe that 
you were waiting here in ambüsh not 
to see me, but to see me pass. You 
took advantage of my absence to run 
away. Just now, when I caught you, 
you hid your face with shame—and you 
ought to.” 

“1 hâte good-bys,” she answered 
half defiantly. “l’d rather write them 
than say them, and I left mine in a 
note with Riley. People who are good 
friends and understand each other as 
well as you and I ought to' be able to 
get along without unpleasant formali- 
ties.” 

“I thiilk that you might hâve waited 
until I came bacîc,” said Carroll. 

“1 thought it better to go when you 
were away. I understood from your 
note that you had practically become re- 
engaged to Miss Willett, and no woman 
who is engaged to a man cares to hâve 
another woman hanging about—espe- 
cially a girl in my position. How did 
you manage in Boston ? Were you suc- 
cessful?” 

Carroll gave a short laugh. “1 was 
as successful as I hâve ever been in 
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anything. Mr. Reardon tried his best 
to fit me to one of his numerous con- 
cerns, and when that failed he ofïered 
to make me a job to measure. I de- 
clined.” 

“Naturally. Then what?” 

“Then I went to my broker’s, and 
found my margin in the process of be- 
ing wiped out. My broker flatly de- 
clined to fill my order to sell, but loaned 
me one hundred and fifty dollars out 
of his own pocket. From there I went 
to see a sort of uncle of rnine who is of 
the Franco-Hebraic persuasion and has 
previously advanced me money on Per¬ 
sonal efïects. Also, he buys outright. 
I arranged for the sale of a tapestry, 
which does not seem to me to har- 
monize with the nail rust on the wall 
of the studio-” 

“Oh, hush ! And do you mean to tell 
me that your stock account is actually 
wiped out?” 

“It was moribund. I did not wait 
for the death agony. I was in too 
much of a hurry to fly back to you for 
sympathy. And this is what I get. I 
catch you bolting ofï without a word, 
hiding in the bushes until I get past.” 

“I am sorry. It never occurred to me 
that you might fail to find a good posi¬ 
tion. And the possibility of your losing 
ail your money never entered my head. 
If it had, I never should hâve run away. 
I was sure that you would corne back 
happy and triumphant with your future 
ail rosy. And it really seemed to me 
that the kindest thing that I could do 
for you was to go away.” 

“Oh—did it?” answered Carroll 
drÿly, and dropped down on the aro- 
matic balsam at her side. This brought 
his face doser to hers, and even in the 
murk he could see that it was slightly 
streaked as if from tears. 

“Hâve you been crying?” he de- 
manded. 

“No—that is, a little, perhaps. The 
sunset always makes me feel that way 
—and it was so gorgeous. Tell me 
some more about your stock.” 

“Oh, hang the stock! I want to 
know about you/’ His voice was al- 
most rough, but it held a deep, vibrant 
quality which was not altogether 


steady. “Why did the sunset make you 
cry, Elinor?” 

“Oh—how do I know?” She threw 
him a quick look, then seemed to catch 
her breath. “It—it was rather emo- 
tional. I don’t often blub, but this was 
a blue moment. I hâve been happy up 
here. But that is ail over now. I am 
ail right. Tell me about your plans.” 
She was talking fast and breathlessly. 
“You are not going to give up in 
despair, are you? It’s absurd to sup¬ 
pose that there are not plenty of good 
positions you could fill. What are you 
going to do now ?” 

“Elinor,” said Carroll gently, “I had 
intended to ask for your sympathy and 
advice. But now that you hâve tried 
to desert me, I shall do nothing of the 
sort.” 

“But I didn’t try to desert you. How 
can you desert a person upon whom you 
hâve no daim? Don’t be silly. I sim- 
ply went off, and left you to your 
fiancée.” 

Carroll reached over, and'took one 
of the small, firm hands. Elinor start- 
ed back as if she had been struck, then 
tried to wrench it free, but, strong girl 
as she was, found the effort like jerk- 
ing at one of the hemlocks. 

“Listen to me,” said Carroll, almost 
stemly. “Miss Willett is not my 
fiancée. She never will be my fiancée. 
She has declined to commit herself to 
anything definite, even in the véry 
slightest degree, even while she asks me 
to turn my life topsy-turvy and attempt 
to be what I am the very least fitted 
for—a business mati. If I were to suc- 
ceed, she might some day consent to 
marry me. If I failed, she would 
sweetly and sadly give me up. It’s 
taken me a long while to get ail of this 
through my fool head, but it came at 
last; just now, while I was walking up 
the hill and running over in my mind 
what she would probably say when I 
told her how I stood. I know it so well 
that I don’t think that I shall even take 
the trouble to tell her.” 

He paused. Elinor did not speak. 
Her hand was still crushed, though not 
painfully as at first, in his. She had 
stopped her inefîectual struggling. 
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“And now I will tell you another 
thing which I discovered at about the 
same time,” Carroll resumed abruptly. 
“I don’t love Miss Willett. I don’t even 
like her. I would be very happy if I 
thought that I was never going to see 
her again.” 

“Otis Carroll!” 

“That is shameful, but true. After 
ail, why should I, unless simply for her 
physical beauty? Looking back, I can- 
not remember a single time when she 
has made the slightest personal sacrifice 
of any kind for me. I really doubt if 
such an idea ever entered hcr head. 
And in spite of ail that, because I am 
a dreamy, idealizing sort of fool, I 
hâve fancied myself in love with her. 
Even after leaving Mr. Reardon when 
I felt as if I was walking on clouds 
because I had failed, I was ashamed 
of being so light-hearted. I thought 
that it must be because I was such an 
unambitious chump and preferred to 
potter around my old mill rather than 
to marry a society belle and get on in 
the World. But what I really felt gay 
about was that now things might go 
on as they were before. Like a fool, I 
failed to realize how the whole thing 
was bound to crumble without the key- 
stone. But I realize it now.” 

Both were «lent for what might 
hâve been almost any throbbing lapse 
of time. The woods were hushed and 
breathless. The last late woodpecker 
had given his final tap ; the last squirrel 
his good-night chatter. Up from the 
valley floated fhin, distant sounds, 
which seemed to corne from another 
World, and the mist which was rapidly 
inundating the river had broadened it 
to the vague, ethereal ghost of some 
prehistoric streani. The sky had dark- 
ened to a velvety purple, across which 
stars were sewn and the green moon 
had grown in size and exchanged îts 
color for greater light. 

Carroll’s voice broke the soft quiet. 

“The brass god was right,” said he. 
“It was you I most needed—^and most 
need. Riley was right.” He turned 
and tried to look into her face. “Hâve 
you never felt my tremendous need of 
you?” he asked. 


She did not answer. Carroll could 
hear her breath coming and going 
tremulously. He put his arm about 
her shoulders. 

“You are the keystone, Elinor dar- 
ling,” he said. “You must not go. 1 
love you, and need you, and you need 
me. l’ve been a fool, sweetheart, but I 
know now. Don’t you care?” 

“Otis—I adore you—I loved you 
from tlje first.” 

Carroll leaned down, and crushed his 
lips against the murmuring ones. Her 
arms strug^ed free, and slipped up to 
twîne about his neck and draw him 
doser. High over head, the hemlock 
tops nodded and whisper'ed to a little 
breeze which wafted in the night. 

The creaking of the ancient stage as 
it swayed up the slope behind its 
sinewy mountain team brought the two 
back from Arcady to a sense of their 
surroundings. 

Elinor freed herself with a little 
sigh. 

“Here cornes the stage,” said she, 
“and my trunk on it.” 

“A good place for it,” said Carroll. 
“My luggage is already in Bakersville.” 

“Oh, my dear-” 

“No demurs, if you please. We will 
give that antiquated bus time to get 
there; then we will follow on our 
wheels, go straight to the Presbyterian 
parsonage, and the Reverend Mr. Hol- 
brook shall marry us as quickly as such 
a tremendous job càh be performed.” 

“But—Otis, darling—hadn’t you bet- 
ter wait?” 

“No, ma’am. I had' not. What’s 
more, I won’t. l’ve waited ail sum- 
mer to find out what an ordinary chump 
would hâve known at the end of an 
hour. Do you feel like waiting?” 

Elinor’s answer was satisfying, so far 
as it went. 

“Besides,” said Carroll, “what the 
dickens is there for us to wait for ? We 
can’t be much poorer than we are now.” 

“So far as the goods of this world 
go.” 

“Understood, of course. We are eacli 
quite alone in the world.” 

“But think of your friends—and my 
position.” i 
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“As Mrs. Carroll? I love to think 
of it.” 

“And Miss Willett. You ought to 
see her first. Really, Otis, you must.” 

“Not a bit of it. If she had commit- 
ted herself to anything, I would, of 
course. But she left herself absolutely 
free, even in case of my success, let 
alone my failure. I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t eut both ways. Her option 
expired about an hour ago. Now, sup¬ 
pose you tell me the truth about what 
led you to hide from me?” 

“I couldn’t bear to hear you talk 
about marrying another woman. I 
knew, of course, that you didn’t love 
her.” 

“Oh, you did.” 

“Of course. Anybody could see that. 
It’s a wonder she didn’t see it herself. 
Your note just about finished me, and 
I made up my mind to go before you 
came back. The temptation to steal 
you was too great. I knew that you 
cared for me, deep down, and I felt 
your need of me.” 

“My Word! A modest young per- 
son, my bride-elect.” 

“Otis—^you frighten me to death. Do 
you think it wise-” 

“The only flash of wisdom I hâve 
ever displayed. Well, to go on?” 

“I wrote you a note, and took it over 
to give to Riley.” She gave her low- 
pitched, gurgling laugh. 

“And what did Riley say?” 

“He glared as if he were going to 
beat my head in with his ax—for I 
found him chopping wood under the 
shed. When I gave him the note and 
told him that I was going away, his 
face grew so awful that I was actually 
scâred. Jefïries gave him a good look, 
and started for the cellar.” 

“Intelligent animal.” 

“Then Riley, after a sort of convul¬ 
sion, started in to tell me that you— 
you cared for me, without realizing it.” 

“ni give him a raise—if ever I get 
the money.” 

“He implored me not to go, and prac- 
tically forbade my going until you got 
back. He said : ‘Why, even that there 
heathen joss knows as how Mr. Carroll 
couldn’t git along without you, miss.’ 


Now, his speaking of Feng-shui re- 
minded me of the odd things that hâve 
happened, so I thought l’d see what he 
had to say on the subject. I told Riley 
to put him on the piano stool, which 
he did. Then I said: ‘Feng-shui, 
where is that of which I stand in great- 
est need ?’ But Riley interrupted with : 
‘Your Highness, where shall the young 
lady find what’s best for ail hands ?’ ” 

“Good old Riley.” 

“Then he gave hlm a spin, and Feng- 
shui stopped, with his green eyes star- 
ing straight toward Bakersville. Even 
Riley was shaken, and said something 
under his breath that wasn’t a hymn 
of praise for the idol. But he stopped 
trying to persuade me, and went into 
the house without a word. He 
wouldn’t say good-by, nor so much as 
look at the bill I offered him.” 

“Poor old Riley. What did you do 
then ?” 

“I went back to Mrs. Smithers, and 
packed my trunk, which she promised 
to send on the stage, paid my bill, said 
good-by to everybody, and started off 
on my bicycle. That was quite early, 
as I wanted to get here before you 
passed and—and watch you as you 
went down the hill. You see, I ex- 
pected you on the earlier train, but you 
didn’t corne, so I thought l’d rather 
wait here, anyhow, than at Bakersville. 
Mrs. Smithers had put me up a nice 
supper. But I couldn’t eat—and the 
sunset was so gorgeous, and ,I felt so 
tired, that I decided to wait for the 
stage. When you came, I had to clap 
my hand over my mbuth to keep from 
calling out—and ” 

Her breath failed. She hid her face 
against his shoulder. 

And again the chaperoning hemlocks 
began to nod and whisper. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. William Riley, ex-sailorman and 
hobo, glared through the shuttered 
window after the retreating form of 
Elinor Wade. 

“There,” he growled, “there goes ail 
the luck o’ this outfit. Mr. Carroll’s 
a-goin’ to find things some different 
now.” 
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Jeffries, crouched at the bottom of 
the cellar steps with one ear cocked 
forward, caught the changed infleçtion 
of his master’s voice. There was no 
danger in the philosophie mood, so the 
intelligent animal crept up the steps, 
and entered the kitchen, where he took 
up a strategie position under the settle. 
If Riley were to become sentimental, 
he could not kick Jeffries without 
danger of barking his shins. Riley 
never beat the dog. Such chastisement 
as he found désirable for Jeffries’ dis¬ 
cipline and his own soul’s good was 
always administered with his foot. At 
first, Carroll had been disposed to put 
a stop to this, but, observing that Riley 
went about his duties in carpet slip- 
pers, he did not interfère. 

Jeffries took pleasure in Riley’s 
philosophie orations, and Riley found 
it more stimulating, mentally, to hold 
forth to Jeffries than to the kitchen fur- 
niture. Rumbling to himself like the 
approach of a distant storm, he dropped 
into a chair, lighted his corncob pipe, 
rested his carpet-slippered feet upon 
the window sill, and glared at Jeffries, 
who had corne out from under the set¬ 
tle and was crouched just inside the 
doorsill, his muscular body straight, one 
ear up and one lopping, and his bright, 
intelligent eyes fixed upon his/master’s 
face. Jeffries had that peculiar trait, 
rare in dogs, of meeting the human eye 
without shifting his gaze. If a stranger 
stared too long, he would begin to 
growl and bristle. 

Riley took a few puffs; then, with 
the bowl of his pipe held between a 
thumb and thick forefinger, he pointed 
the stem at Jeffries. 

“Some men,” said he, “c’n hâve the 
l’arnin’ o’ Dan’l Webster and yet be 
shy the common sense of a passel o’ 
gillymots.” 

Jeffries never blinked. His expres¬ 
sion appeared to say: “How intensely 
interesting !” 

“Now,” Riley continued, “here’s Mr. 
Carroll. He’s a lit’r’y man ; writes 
books and plays describin’ the lives and 
doin’s o’ make-believe folks. He p’ints 
out in his story how some young feller 
meets up with a girl and finds out he 


can’t git along without her and some- 
thin’ henderin’ their gittin’ spliced; he 
turns to, and sets ail hell upside down 
to git her. Then he does git her, and 
everything’s fine and daisy.” 

“Most gratifying,” was Jeffries’ si- 
lent comment. Riley sucked at his pipe. 

“In spite o’ that,” he resumed, “look 
at Mr. Carroll hisself. The whitest 
man ever drew breath and him gittin’ 
more and more attached to the finest 
young woman I ever see. And she set- 
tin’ in the stoo-dio right alongside him 
like a tug fast to a barge and then him 
a-lettin’ her cast ofî her warps and 
Jeave him a-driftin’ around in the 
stream—and she a-goin’-” 

“You appall me,” Jeffries seemed to 
say. 

“ ’Tain’t good sense.” Riley’s heels 
slipped off the window sill, and his feet 
hit the floor with a slam. Jeffries shot 
backward about a foot; then, seeing 
that the noise was accidentai, resumed 
his position on the very edge of the 
steps. Under pretense of hearing 
something outside, he glanced back over 
his shoulder, accurately fixing in his 
mind the course to the cellar door. 

“It’s a outrage,” said Riley, glaring 
at the dog. “I never see two such 
fools. What’s to hender them gittin’ 
spliced, ail shipshape and proper and 
livin’ here happy and peaceful with me 
and you ?” 

“Nothing that I can think of,” as- 
sented Jeffries. 

“Miss Wade, she’s a author, too. She 
can knock the stuffin’ out o’ that there 
typewriter, and, when she ain’t here, 
Mr. Carroll, he’s uneasy as a widder at 
a weddin’ feast. Mrs. Smithers, she 
looks at it like I do.” 

“It is greatly to be deplored,” Jef¬ 
fries seemed to say. 

“Helenthunder!” Riley sprang up, 
scowling. Jeffries shot straight back¬ 
ward, clearing the two low steps and 
executing a half turn. Then, observ¬ 
ing that his master’s wrath was not to 
be vented on himself, he looked down 
the road and barked. There was noth¬ 
ing down the road. 

Riley’s square bulk lurched to the 
door, seuffled down the steps, and start- 
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ed fur the shed, Jefïries taking a fixed 
position on his port quarter with a five- 
yard interval. Opposite the brass god, 
which still squatted on the piano stool, 
Riley paused. 

“It’s all your fault, you pot-bellied, 
swivel-eyed sweep,” said he sourly. 
“Why couldn’t you ha’ looked at the 
house ? What good you ever done 
here, l’d like to know? And me burn- 
in’ joss sticks and sp’ilin’ ye on fish and 
rice. Cuss ye, anyhow!” And in a 
sudden access of spite, he dealt the idol 
a kick with his slippered foot. 

Jefïries looked pleased. “An excel¬ 
lent idea,” he observed. He detested 
the idol, and seldom passed it without 
a growl, especially if the green eyes 
were turned in his direction. 

Under the impetus of Riley’s kick, 
the idol turned one time and a half, 
stopping with his back to the irate man. 
Riley was about to lift him off the stool 
and return him to his proper place, 
when his eyes happened to follow the 
gaze of the god. This was fastened 
on the door of the potato cellar, with a 
sort of leering suggestion. 

Riley straightened up, and stared at 
the padlocked door, beyond which yvas 
the delicious compound of rum, cider, 
and wintergreen, which Carroll was 
wont to serve out so sparingly. Riley 
felt a sudden itching in his throat. 

“Hunh!” he growled, then scratched 
his chin and repeated, in a low'er key: 
“Hunh !” 

He turned and glared at the brass 
god. “Tryin’ to get me into trouble, 
ain’t ye?’’ he snarled. “Well, ye 
won’t.” 

He walked to the shed, picked up the 
ax, and set himself to his interrupted 
occupation of splitting wood. For 
about twenty minutes, he worked vio- 
lently, then paused, straightened up, 
wiped his forehead on the back of his 
sleeve, and stared at the door of the 
potato cellar. 

“Kinder muggy,” he muttered to 
himself. “Sky’s yaller as a man with 
janders. Must be smoke in the air. 
Sorter gits in a feller’s throat.” 

As if to further tantalize him, Jef- 
fries got up, panting, walked to a half- 


filled pan of water which was in front 
of a chicken coop, and drank noisily. 

“Git out o’ that!” snarled Riley, and 
hove a billet of wobd at the dog. Jef- 
fries fell back behind the chicken coop. 

“There,” said Riley, suddenly struck 
by a luminous thought. “Mr. Carroll, 
he’s went off, and never thought to 
leave me out my ration.” 

For Carroll allowed his henchman a 
pint of the beverage twice daily. 

Riley scratchechhis chin. “I know he 
didn’t do it a purpose,” said he, “so 
why wouldn’t it be all right fer me to 
deal it out myself?” 

He sauntered casually to the door of 
the potato cellar, and looked it over. 

“I could bend down one o’ them 
gudgeons a mite,” said he, “and lift 
that there door right off. No one’s 
goin’ to know the différence, and I 
won’t take no more than the ration 
what was due me.” 

A few taps with the back of the ax 
bent down the rusty socket of the hinge 
enough to enable him to dismount the 
door. Riley stepped inside, and sniffed 
with relish the damp, delicious odor 
which greeted his nostrils. Coing to 
the kitchen, he procured a jug, and 
drew what he roughly estimated to be 
his midday allowance, then stepped to 
the door, and looked at the brass god. 

“Here’s to everlasting punishment 
with ye, old cat’s eyes,” said he, and 
drank off the contents of the jug with¬ 
out drawing breath. 

The eyes of the god seemed to snap 
and glitter. Riley wiped his mouth on 
his sleeve, went out,'rehung the door, 
and, knocking the hinge back into 
place, resumed his wood-splitting. Half 
an hour passed. The day grew, if any- 
thing, more sultry, if one were to judge 
by the way the wood-splitter perspired, 
while the smoky quality of the air ap- 
peared to intensify. Riley straightened 
up again with a wistful look toward 
the potato cellar. Suddenly he slapped 
his thigh. 

“Seein’ as Mr. Carroll wa-an’t here 
to-day,” said he, “what’s the matter 
with my havin’ his ration ? That keeps 
the daily ’lowance jes’ right.” 

No sooner conceived than acted upon. 
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Again the socket of the hinge was bent 
down, the door unshipped, and the daily 
balance brought to its proper level. 
Riley went ont, secured the door in its 
çlosed position, and resumed bis work. 

But, contrary to the usual custom, as 
the shadows lengthened the day grew 
Still more torrid. Riley wearied of cut- 
ting wood, and, laying down his ax,* 
restored the idol to his place on the 
grindstone. 

“You hev got a little seij^se, old 
sport,” said he more amiably, as he 
turned to replace the piano stool in the 
studio. But on his return, it seemed as 
if the whole outer world had in some 
miraculous way retreated behind the 
door of the potato cellar. Riley could 
see nothing else. He paused and 
scratched his rough chin, while the 
door of the potato cellar loomed large 
and mocked him. As Riley stood puz- 
zling this phenomenon, he was struck 
by a stidden awful thought. 

“Blessed if I hain’t left the jug in 
there !” said he. “That’ll never do.” 

He hurried to the shed, grabbed up 
the ax, knocked down the hinge socket, 
unshipped the door, and entered. But 
as his hand fell on the jug, another in¬ 
spiration seized him. 

“What’s the matter of my takin’ to- 
night’s ration now, while l’m het up 
and thirsty—stid o’ gittin’ it later when 
l’m cool and don’t need it so much,” 
said he to himself. “Fil tell Mr. Car- 
roll he needn’t drawr none for me, as 
it’s too hot.” 

Excellent idea. The evening ration 
was drawn forthwith. Carroll ^yas in 
the habit of filling two pint beer bottles, 
but Riley let it flow directly into the 
jug, approximating the pint with his 
eye, yet conscientiously trying to avoid 
serving himself a scant measure. It is 
possible that with each ration his con¬ 
ception of a pint may hâve increased. 

This time he drank more slowly and 
with the appréciation which cornes after 
the first thirst is slaked and the palate 
has a better opportunity of performing 
its function. The décoction was one 
part New England rum to three parts 
hard cider, flavored with wintergreen 
and deliciously cool. As Riley was now, 


on his third generous pint, the stimu¬ 
lant was beginning to make itself pleas- 
antly felt. 

With the jug still about a quarter 
full, Riley stepped out, walked to the 
grindstone, where squatted the brass 
god, and set the jug between the idol’s 
knees. 

“Havé a sniff o’ that, old joss,” said 
he ; “maybe it might buck ye up a mite.” 

He returned to the potato cellar, re- 
hung the door, and with blows not en- 
tirely accurate started to knock the 
hinge back into place. But, alas, soft 
iron, especially when rusty, cannot be 
repeatedly bent and straightened like 
a piece of lead pipe. As îüley was ad- 
ministering the final tap, the whole 
hinge broke short off, leaving a tell- 
tale stump of fresh métal. 

Riley stepped back, appalled. 

He could think of no way of repair- 
ing the wretched thing. The hinge was 
old and rusty, of a peculiar shape, and , 
about four times the size necessary to 
support the plank door. Riley stared 
at it in consternation, and there crossed 
his mind what Carroll had said when 
Riley had confessed that if it had not 
been for Miss Wade, “there might ha’ 
been times-” 

“There would hâve been only one 
time, Riley,” Carroll had said, and 
Riley, who was a shrewd judge of men, 
felt this to be the truth. 

A sudden rage possessed him, and he 
turned to the brass god. 

“Now ye’ve dohe it, ye slant-eyed 
hypo-cryte,” he bawled. “Ye’ve made 
me turn down the fiirst man that ever 
give me a square deal—and it’s goin’ 
to cost me the only good job I ever 
c’u’d ’a’ held.” A sudden sob 
strangled his thick voice, and the water 
gfushed into his reddening eyes. 
Ashamed of this émotion, he cursed 
hoarsely, and reached for the jug which 
he had left on the grindstone at the 
god’s feet. But as he raised it to his 
lips, the jug slid through his fingers, 
fell, struck the head of the joss, and 
broke into a dozen pièces, deluging the 
idol with the “stone fence.” 

For an instant, Riley stared, aghast. 
tTo his befuddled senses, it seemed as if 
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the god had actually knocked the jug 
out of his hands, so that his first in¬ 
stinct was one of fright. But with 
primitive natures rage is usually asso- 
icated with fear, and hot on the heels 
of his superstitions shock came a wild 
and reckless fury. 

“You will, will ye?” he roared. 
“ Tain’t enough that ye got to send ofï 
Miss Wade and lead me into trouble 
and put things on the bum, gener’l, but 
yet gotter spill my drink, ye-” 

Riley’s half-weeping torrent of deep- 
sea malédiction wound up with an in- 
articulate roar of rage.- Perhaps it was 
with some vague recollection of a gory 
justice .which he had once seen meted 
out to a band of Chinese pirates in 
Canton on the Chinese New Year that 
he sprang for his ax, swung it aloft, 
and brought it down with a sweeping 
eut across the back of the neck of the 
unfortunate god. 

Riley had once been a skilled hand in 
a Wisconsin lumber camp, and knew 
how to handle an ax, but he was never- 
theless startled at what occurred. For 
the head of the idol was shorn cleanly 
from the shoulders, and that with such 
violence that it flew up through the 
branches of the apple tree, to fall upon 
a large, flat stone near the entrance 
gâte. 

But Riley, though startled, was not 
discouraged, nor was his berserk fury 
in any way diminished. Howling like 
a madman, he turned the ax in his 
hands, and with the blunt head pro- 
ceeded to hammer the body into a 
shapeless mass. Nor did he give over 
until the force of his blows broke the 
grindstone in half, when the shapeless 
chunk of métal slipped down to rest 
upon the soft earth, thps offering but 
slight résistance to his violence. Then 
Riley paused, stared for a moment at 
his handiwork, and flung aside the ax. 
^ His exertions and their resuit had quite 
^ sobered him. 

“When the boss sees this business 
and that there broken hinge, it’ll be ail 
up with this piker,” he growled. “He 
told me onct that if ever he caught me 
swipin’ licker he’d fire me—and his 
kind mcdces good. Guess I might as 


well lap up another drink and hit the 
grit.” 

He shambled to the kitchen in search 
of another drinking vessel. And here, 
the evil genius which lurks in rum 
whispered its base suggestion. 

“You’re nothing but a low-down bum 
and hobo,” it said. “Everybody’s 
against you. Mr. Carroll only took 
you in because he needed you himself. 
Now, you’ve got to hit the pike, so why 
not help yourself to some of this loose 
stuff? There’s the price of many a 
drink in that glass case in the studio, 
and the chances are the things will 
never be missed out of ail that loose 
junk.” 

Riley, thus tempted, fell for the evil 
counsel. He slunk into the studio, 
opened the unlocked vitrine, and select- 
ed at haphazard what looked to be of 
the most intrinsic v^lue: little silver 
boxes, a jade bracelet, some carvings in 
antique ivory, and small pièces of 
cloisonné. Although valuable, the 
booty with which he stufïed his pockets 
would not hâve brought him over 
twenty-five dollars in a pawnbroker’s. 

There was a sound in the doorway, 
and Riley started with fright, and 
turned with a purple face, bleary, 
bloodshot eyes, and shaking knees. Jef- 
fries was watching him from the 
threshold. The dog’s ears were droop- 
ing, his tail tucked between his bulging 
thighs, and he looked as much 
ashamed as if he were the one to be 
taken red-handed. 

“Git out!” snarled Riley, and the 
congested color deepened. 

He stole out of the room, then went 
to the loft to slip on his boots and make 
a small bundle of his effects. Jefïries 
followed, slinking and wretched and 
keeping out of reach of hand and foot. 

“Corne on,” growled Riley ; “it’s time 
you and me hit the grit. tVe ain’t got 
no more business here.” 

He shambled out, and headed for the 
potato cellar, his bundle in one hand 
and the pitcher in the other. But, alas 
for the improvident ways of the sot! 
In securing his last ration, he had not 
been careful to close entirely the spigot, 
and the keg, tilted up at its far end, had 
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slowly drained itself dry. Of the stone 
fence naught remained but the niadden- 
ing odor from the moist soil under- 
foot. 

“Blarst me,” roared Riley,/‘if this 
here ain’t the larst straw.” 

Cursing under his breath, he tramped 
heavily to the gâte, and took the cross- 
road. Jeffries, who was following de- 
jectedly at his heels, stopped with a 
plaintive whine. 

“Corne on, you Jeff!” snarled Riley. 
“It’s the pike fer ourn. We don’t live 
nowhere no more.” 

He could not trust himself to look 
back. His free hand swung against the 
plunder in his pocket, and he snatched. 
it away as if it had touched a hot coal. 
(The results of his indiscrétion had 
fairly sobered him, and as he trudged 
dow^n the dusty road it seemed as if he 
could think of nothing but Carroll’s 
face when he should get home and find 
what had happened. Riley’s throat be- 
gan to swell, and he was conscious of 
a strained feeling around his eyes. 
Riley was, as has been said, under his 
rough husk a most eraotional man. 

At the end of half a mile, he missed 
Jeffries. Riley stopped, and looked 
back. A hundred yards behind him, 
the dog was standing in the middle of 
the road, stock-still and looking over 
his shoulder. 

Riley, gazing in -the same direction, 
caught a glimpse of the gray roof of the 
mill and the kitchen chimney with the 
disfiguring patch of cernent, which he 
had himself applied.. A sob choked in 
his throat, and the water gushed into 
his eyes. He turned resolutely away. 

“If Jeff wants to go ^ack, he kin,” 
muttered Riley. “He ain’t stole no 
licker and smashed no jpss and—and 
stole some other things.” 

He turned away, and resumed hîs 
tramp. But the next moment there 
came from behind the scurry of feet, 
and here was Jeffries frisking foolishly 
about him ; frisking out of ail décorum, 
and that with a gayety and playfulness 
which was so evidently “bluff” that 
even Riley was forced to give a grim 
smile. 

Said Jeffries, in those obvious actions 


which speak so niuch louder than 
words : “Pretending to go away, 
wern’t we? Well, that’s ail right, but 
it’s pretty hot for joking. Let’s chuck 
it and go back.” 

For a moment, Riley stared at the 
dog. Then he turned slowly in his 
tracks. 

“You’re right, matey,” said he. 
“Let’s wait and git fired—^like white 
folks.” 

CHAPTER V. ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll descended 
from the Bakersville stage, when the 
bridegroom lustily lifted his voice to 
summon William Riley. No Riley ap- 
pearing, the recent benedict hauled the 
luggage and bicycles to the side of the 
road, and the stage rattled off, old 
Ames, the driver, twisting about in hiS 
Seat to fling back hearty expressions 
of good will. 

Carroll’s next important act was to 
kiss the bride. To him, thus usefully 
engaged, came Jeffries. The faithful 
animal approached with his body in an 
arc, his progress sideways, with the 
concave part of him presenting. With- 
in six feet of the bridai pair, he flung 
himself upon his side, his mouth drawn 
up in a grin, and finished the distance 
to their feet propelled by the kicking of 
his hind legs, while shrill sm.all pipings 
issued from his muzzle. 

Elinor and Carroll stooped to ac- 
knowledge these greetings, then looked 
up to see Riley picking his way across 
the dam. 

“He’s been over' calling on the 
widow,” said Carroll. 

Riley approached slowly, and as he 
drew near they observed that his face 
was pale and wore the homicidal ex¬ 
pression, which in him was associated 
with extreme embarrassment. The ex¬ 
panse of skin between the bushy eye- 
brows and the low tonsure of iron- 
gray hair was scarcely of a fihger’s 
breadth, while the set of his jaws sug- 
gested the operator of an inquisition 
torture chamber. Jeffries, catching a 
glimpse of his face, strategically placed 
Elinor between his master and himself. 

At sight of Elinor, Riley’s murderous 
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visage assumed the expression of thé 
condemned on his way to the gallows. 
Carroll was looking at him curiously, 
and, as if réceptive of a psychic wave, 
his glance traveled to the door of the 
potato cellar, which Riley had not con- 
sidered it worth his while to close. The 
ex-tramp observed the slight lifting of 
Carroll’s eyebrows. 

“Yes, sir,” he growled, “1 done it.” 

“rm sorry, Riley,” said Carroll. “1 
thought that I could^ trust you.” 

“1 ain’t to be trusted,” said Riley. ‘T 
done a lot worse than steal licker.” His. 
face grew fearful. “1 got mad at the 
joss, and beat him into a chunk. Then 

“Never mind,” said Carroll sharply. 
“We won’t talk about that now. Nc| 
matter what you may hâve done, wé 
will let it pass this time in honor of the 
occasion. Riley, this is my wife, Mrs. 
Carroll.” 

Riley’s deep-set eyes pushed for- 
ward in their heavily boned sockets. 

“Wha—what’s that, sir?” he cried. 

“We hâve been married,” said Car¬ 
roll. “Now, get the luggage into the 
house.” 

Riley stared for an instant, then the 
tears gushed into his eyes. 

“God bless ye, ma’am!” growled 
Riley, looking down. 

“Thank you, Riley,” said Elinor, and 
offered him her hand. But Riley drew 
back. 

“1 ain’t fitten to take it, ma’am—^but 
God bless you both.” A sob choked 
him, and he made a rush for the lug¬ 
gage, pausing en route to kick auto- 
matically at Jefïries, who was at a dis- 
creet distance. 

Carroll frowned. “Riley has been 
on the loose,” said he. “What was that 
he said about the brass g«d?” 

His question was unanswered, for 
Elinor had grasped him by the wrist 
and was staring at something to their 
right. 

“Look there !” she cried. 

On a large, flat stone which lay in 
the full blaze of the sun there glowed 
a round, metallic object about the size 
of a croquet bail. A single glance re- 
vealed it as the head of the brass god, 
14 A 


resting upright upon its truncated neck. 
The profile was presented to them, and 
the flat features looked as though 
drawn down into a grimace of disgust. 

“Heavens!” gasped Carroll, “if he 
hasn’t gone and sawed ofî his bloom- 
ing head. Now, what peculiar drunken 
impulse ever possessed him to do that ? 
Hold on—I know. It was the Feng- 
shui’s advice to you to take the Bakers- 
ville road.” He glanced into the face 
of his bride, and smiled. “I can 
hardly blâme Riley for that, can I?” 

“Don’t blâme him at ail,” said Elinor. 
“He feels badly enough already. But 
it is rather tough on the god—when he 
did it ail for the best.” 

They walked slowly toward the 
gleaming head. Carroll stopped, and 
regarded it contemplatively. 

“It’s too bad,” said he. “I had it in 
my mind to consult him about my 
finances. He’s done so well for us so 
far that I was sure he might put me 
next to something.” 

“Ask him, anyway,” Elinor sug- 
gested. 

“After the way he’s been treated? 
l’d be afraid. He might steer me into 
a deadfall.” 

“It wasn’t our fault. Here, let me 
ask him.” She tumed to the small, 
round head. “Feng-shui, we are sorry 
for what has happened, and assure 
you'that it was through no fault of 
ours. Will you now kindly indicate to 
my husband, my darling husband, 
whom I love more than-” 

“Hold on,” said Carroll, “you will get 
his mind off the job.” 

“JHush! My splendid, glorious hus¬ 
band, which way he'shall turn to mend 
his undeservedly low financial condi¬ 
tion.” 

“That ought to get some action,” said 
Carroll. “Does he appear interested?” 

They stepped in front of the decaçj- 
tated head, and looked into the mis- 
chievous face. The sun was streaming 
full against the jade eyes, the pupils of 
which were represented by concavities 
eut in the clear green stone. These de- 
pressions, although in the center of the 
elliptical éyeballs, had the faculty of re- 
fracting the light in such a manner as 
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to appear actually to turn and to direct 
their gaze with a peculiar intensity and 
significance. Thus in the présent case, 
although the head of the gqd was facing 
the road, the eyes themselves seemed 
to be looking fixedly downward and to 
the left. 

Elinor and Carroll, folloi^ing this 
stare, observed the broken grindstone 
and the metallic mass between the frac- 
tured halves. 

“He’s looking at his own remains,” 
said Carroll. “I take that to mean that 
he first wants revenge. Let’s see what 
Riley did to the rest of him.” 

Followed by Elinor, he walked to the 
foot of the apple tree, and picked up 
the misshapen mass which had for- 
merly been the body of the god. It 
was very heavy, and battered ont of ail 
récognition. Carroll deposited it on a 
piece of the grindstone, and stared at it 
curiously. 

“Lookl” he cried; “that’s funnyl” 

“What’s funny?” asked Elinor. 

“See this body. It’s ail knocked ont 
of shape.” 

“I should say it was. Riley must 
hâve had a wonder.” 

“Riley be hanged—as very likely he 
may be some day. But look here, 
Elinor, don’t you notice something 
queer about this chunk ?” 

“It looks yellower where it has been 
hammered—and it’s partly hollow, isn’t 
it ?” 

Carroll sprang to his feet, and ran 
to where the head was resting on the 
stone, picked up the globular object, 
and, turning it upside down, carefully 
examined the severed neck. Elinor, 
watching him with amusement, noticed 
as he looked up that his face had sud- 
denly turned pale beneath its ruddy tan, 
while his very blue eyes looked almost 
black. 

“Ôtis—what is it?” 

“Look at this,” said Carroll, in a 
queer, strained voice, and she saw that 
his hand was shaking. “Look at this 
neck. It has not been sawed ; it’s been 
eut—^at one blow.” He stared at her 
wildly. “Elinor, as sure as l’m stand¬ 
ing here, this idol is not brass—^but 
gold.” 


“Otis !” She sprang to her feet. 
“Are you crazy ?” 

He dropped on his knees beside the 
body mass, and examined it swiftly and 
in silence. Elinor crouched beside 
him. Suddenly Carroll tumed to her, 
his face paler than before and his eyes 
ail pupils. 

“Elinor, this stufï is pure gold. See 
how it scratches—look at that color, 
rich as butter. And feel the weight of 
the head ; hollow, too. This thing came 
from a temple in Pékin. It was loot. 
You can see that the outside has had 
a wash of gilt or something, no doubt 
to give it a brassy look when the priests 
saw that the place was going to be cap- 
tured. Elinor, sweetheart, there’s not a 
doubt of it. This is gold ; rich, Orien¬ 
tal gold.” 

“Otis—Otis !” Elinor flung her arms 
about her husband’s neck. Carroll 
turned from one idol to the other, and 
grabbed his bride in his arms. It was 
this tableau which presented itself to 
the eyes of the repentant Riley, who 
had been hastily putting a few extra 
flourishes about the house, and was 
now trying to muster courage to corne 
forth and explain the psychology of 
his crime. 

But the harrowing sight* of the 
young couple mourning in each other’s 
arms the destruction of their household 
god was too much for the ex-tramp. 
Riley slumped down on the flour barrel. 

“If only l’d ’a’ knowed it,” he mut- 
tered hoarsely. “If only l’d ’a’ knowed 
that them two was gittin’ married afore 
I ruined him—and hirrt the handsomest 
joss I ever see, with them green eyes 
and ail.” 

He sneaked to the shuttered window 
for another peep. But meanwhile the 
newly wed had sufficiently recovered 
from their shock to examine things 
from a practical point of view. 

“What do you suppose he’s worth?” 
asked Elinor. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He must weigh 
close on to a hundredweight—h’m— 
figuring roughly and allowing for pos¬ 
sible alloy, I would value him at about 
fifteen thousand to eighteen thousand 
dollars, or thereabouts.” 
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Elinor sprang to her feet, and pro- 
ceeded to do an improvised skirt dance. 
As she danced she sang, while Jeffries, 
who had found much more to pleasure 
him in the society of the young people 
than in that of his remorse-bitten mas¬ 
ter, gamboled awkwardly after the 
bride with feinted growlings and snap- 
pings at her flying feet. 

It was this spectacle which greeted 
Riley’s eyes as he looked ont for the 
second time. His face brightened. 

“Now, there’s the kind of a wife for 
a man,” he muttered. “Takes misfor- 
tun’ gay and light-hearted, she does. 
Prétends like the destruction of a val¬ 
able brass joss ain’t nothin’ at ail. I 
reckon this ’u’d be a good chance for 
me to go out and tell ’em how it corne 
about.” 

A tide of happy fortune can be just 
as cumulative as that of bad. Up to this 
epoch of their lives, Elinor and Carroll 
had both suffered rather more at the 
hands of Fate than would hâve seemed 
their due. But at last the tide had 
turned. 

The brass god ^vas promptly con- 
verted into good gold coin—which, 
while ungrateful on the face of it, was 
no more than the carrying out of his 
own directions. No doubt it was for 
the best in other ways, as one can nfever 
tell the possible resuit of a pagan idol 
in a Christian household. 

Of the profit accruing from the melt- 
ed idol, one-third went promptly into 
the hands of Carroll’s broker friend. 
This step was the resplt of the broker’s 
earnest advice and the inspired sugges¬ 
tion of Mrs. Carroll. 

“Our luck is going strong, Otis,” said 
she. “Let’s back it for this last spin, 
and forever afterward keep out.” 

Wherefore Carroll bought freely and 
on a margin the stock which had once 
already sapped his financial strcngth, 
getting it a point or two below his 
previous bursting point. This he 
achieved none too soon, as his own pur- 
chase appeared to tip the scale and start 
the security on its upward flight. The 
rise was swift and lofty, and within a 
week’s time Carroll had taken his 


profits and retired from active business 
a man of extremely mpdest but inde- 
pendent income. 

The whole affair was rather breath- 
less, and Carroll in his mad scamper 
for Boston with a bride tucked under 
one arm and a valise containing about a 
hundredweight of solid gold god under 
the other quite overlooked the fact of 
Marjorie. In the excitement of the 
following week, he continued to over- 
look her until one day he ran plump 
into her as he was rushing to his hôtel. 
Had he been less embarrassed himself, 
he might hâve discovered that Marjorie 
was more so. 

“Otis,” she murmured, after the first 
incohérent greetings, “do say that you 
forgive me.” ^ 

“For what?” he asked bluntly, being 
at the moment in a tearing hurry to get 
back to his bride. 

Marjorie’s amber-colored eyes 

opened very wide. - 

“Do you mean to say,” she faltered, 
“that you haven’t seen the announce- 
ment of my engagement to Mr. Col- 
lingwood ?” 

“Eh—no,” said Otis, fidgeting and 
distrait. “ 1 —l’ve been rather busy— 
eh, a thousand congratulations.” 

“Otis, dear,” said Marjorie plain- 
tively, “don’t be so bitter. When you 
faileid to cothe to me after seeing Mr. 
Reardon, I g^essed thàt it was bad 
news, and called him up on the phone 
and learned that everything had fallen 
through. Then, I—I rather lost cour¬ 
age—especially as you didn’t corne—> 
and Sam was so pressing-” 

“Yes—quite so—will you excuse me 
if I-” 

“Otis, you must let me finish. You 
see, a girl in my position has just got 
to think of her future-” 

“1 thoroughly agréé with you,” said 
Otis heartily, and glanced up at a dock 
across the Street. 

Marjorie, noticing some peculiar 
quality in his tone, looked at him di- 
rectly for the first time. 

“Why—^you look actually pleased,” 
she cried, .astonishment and resentment 
startling her out of her self-control. 

“Indeed I am,” answered Otis, and 
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his smile grew cynical. “I am more 
than pleased. I am delighted to learn 
of your happiness. And I know that 
you will be happy to learn that my own 
afïairs are better. I bave unexpectedly 
corne into some money, which makes 
me quite independent.” 

In spite of her social training, Mar- 
jorie found it quite impossible to dis¬ 
guise the émotion aroused in her by 
this piece of news. 


“Otis,” she cried, and her mouth ap- 
peared to hardeh. “When?" 

“About a week ago,” he answered. 
“And now I must really ask you to ex¬ 
cuse me, as I hâve got to catch the two- 
o’clock for Bakersville, and my wife is 
waiting for me inside.” 

“Your— what?” Passers-by turned 
to look at Marjorie. 

“My wife. Elinor Wade and I were 
married a week ago.” 


THE EN0 


IN ALEXANDRIA 

IN Alexandria, Virginia, the people—even the bartenders—are kind and trust- 
* ing. Everybody believes in everybody else, and each person knows that 
every other person is closely related to the first family in the State. The life 
of the town is a calm and happy mixture of genealogy, conversation, and work. 

Into this pleasant atmosphère there came one day a man named Garrison, 
who made his first stop at a saloon, and introduced himself with this obser¬ 
vation : 

“I find it impossible to reform. Total abstinence is as difficult as drinking 
lemonade through a wire.” 

After that he said he was related to ail the best people, that he had corne 
to Alexandria to rest in the shadow of George Washin^on’s home, and that 
he always made it a rule to hâve his drinks charged to him, and to pay for 
them in a lump sum at the end of each week. 

He was a polite man, the politest man who had ever set foot in Alexandria, 
and the graceful wave of his right hand was worth a ten-dollar note. The 
barkeeper gave him ail the crédit he asked—and what he asked was something 
enormous. 

At the end of the week the owner of the saloon, apologizing profusely for 
mentioning anything so gross and vulgar as money, said: 

“Mr. Garrison, you owe me one hundred and ninety-eight dollars.” 

Garrison bowed in a manner that would hâve done justice to Lord Chester- 
field, and said courteously: 

“My dear sir, I beg your pardon for contradicting you, but there must 
be some mistake. I don’t owe you a cent.” < 

Right then ail politeness ceased, and the urbane Mr. Garrison was arrested 
and taken before the court for nonpa 3 mient of the bill. 

After the complaining saloonkeeper had presented his evidence the polite 
défendant rose and addressed the court as follows: 

“Your honor, I once studied law, but I am not a lawyer. I do not like 
lawyers. They are like statues, which neither dream nor drink. But I can 
prove to your honor that I do not owe this man any money at ail, although I 
confess that I consumed in his barroom one hundred and ninety-eight dollars’ 
worth of drinks. There is, however, a Virginia law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to habituai drunkards. Your honor, it grieves me to make 
this confession, but the ends of justice must be served. I am a habituai 
drunkard.” 

It could never hâve happenéd in any other place than Alexandria, but the 
solemn truth is that the judge released the polite and habituai drunkard, wiped 
out the debt, and deprived the saloonkeeper of his license. 


“Windy” Wiggins 


By Robert V. Carr 

Auihor of ^'Topping the Market” "The Pride of Kid Caldwell,” Etc. 


Talfc, talfc, talk, and—talfc! That was “Windy.'* 
But the stocfcyards man proves that “{t'a the fel- 
ler with ideas that kicks the coin into the bank" 


B ILLY dayton was the crack- 
in’est commission man in the 
yards, but his great fault was 
that he had no idea of the limit 
of human endurance. He figgered there 
wasn’t anything he could not do, and 
so he sort of wrote the same thing down 
on the board for me. 

It was the second sumrtier I was on 
the road for Billy; and, believe me, I 
did some work. Besides, Td only been 
married a few months, and Leona was 
sore on the road job. She wants me to 
let Paw-in-Iaw Summers fix me up in 
business for myself, but I déclinés. 

“Leona,” says I, “Fm only a poor 
travelin’ man, and you get my salary 
check every month—and I earn it my¬ 
self. It’s the best I can do at the prés¬ 
ent writin'. Pôundin’ shippers on the 
back is the bnly way I can gather in a 
couple of hundred hard iron, bucks a 
month. If I get a sit-down job, we 
starve to death.” 

“Johnny,” says Leona—she’s a sweet 
girl and the finest that ever happened, 
though a trifle suspicions of me at 
times, which she has a right to be, per- 
haps—“you’re away from me too much. 
Besides, papa has told you he would 
help you. Don’t be so foolish, Johnny.” 

But nothin’ doin’ with me in the paw- 
in-law stakin’ proposition. Johnny 
Reeves makes his own money, and sup¬ 
ports his own wife. That’s my Sys¬ 
tem. What I get, I get myself, and no- 
body can say I laid down on ’em. Still, 
if anybody thinks that I had an easy 
life as a solicitor, they’re so far ofï the 


range that you couldn’t reach ’em with 
a special-delivery letter. 

But I goes right on workin’ for Billy 
Dayton. And that gets me back to what 
I started out to say. I believe if there 
was cattle on the moon, Billy would 
send me after them. He’d probably 
wire me ; 

Run up and land some of them moon 
shipments. We ain’t gettin’ our share-. 

That was Billy’s way. Sometimes I 
thought he wasn’t human, just a sort of 
a cross between a Steel trap and a ’lec- 
tric dynamo. He never heard of the 
Word “failure” until- 

Say, did you ever hear of “Windy" 
Wiggins? No? Then your éducation 
hain’t complété. I know, because I 
graduated from the Wiggins conserva- 
tory. 

Mr. Windy Wiggins, Esquire, was a 
cowman—a little, dead-eyed feller, 
with a mouth like a duck’s bill; big 
ears, nose drove irvto his face, and 
brocky complected. He was a trifle 
fleshy, and his boots were generally run 
over. There was no expression to 
speak of on his face, and his talk was 
about as entertainin’ as a bunch of 
sheep. 

Don’t draw none of them magazine 
pictures of Windy. None of that short- 
spoken, eagle-eyed, hawk-nosed stuflf 
about him. He was a pleasant little 
feller—if you don’t care what you say, 
and you could tell what he had for din- 
ner yesterday by lookin’ at his vest. He 
was worth about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and when he’d corne back 
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from the market, from shippin’ his cat- 
tle, he would ride in the chair car and 
carry a lunch. 

Windy’s specialty was talk. He could 
talk at a mark, he could scatter con¬ 
versation ail day and ail night, and 
riever let up except to crook his elbow 
to take a drink. Even while he was 
drinkin’, he’d give signs, so you’d hâve 
no show to break in. He sure liked to 
hear himself manufacture sounds. 

Billy Dayton wanted Windy’s cattle 
bad. He even tried to land ’em him¬ 
self when he corne out from Chicago to 
attend the spring stock meetin’s in Da¬ 
kota and Montana, but there didn’t 
seem to be anything doin’. Windy had 
never shipped east of the Missouri 
River, and naturally that peeved Billy, 
who wants him to corne on to Chicago, 
consigned to the Dayton Commission 
Company. But Windy was too much 
for Billy—Billy, who always said he 
couldn’t spell the word “failure.” 

“Nail Wiggins in the fall,” says Billy 
to me, kind of sâd like, “but kill him be- 
fore you start talkin’ business to him. 
My head’s a-ringin’ yet, like l’d slept in 
a shingle mill. That man hain’t a man ; 
he’s an annual report. Don’t ever let 
him get near me again. Wow !” 

I has to laugh when Billy tells me 
that. It showed me what I had to con- 
tend with. But it made me ail the more 
determined to land Windy’s shipments, 
just to show Billy that I was worth the 
money, and that there was class to my 
work. 

So, ’long about the first of Septem- 
ber, I meets Windy at his shippin’ point. 
His cattle is due in about a week, and 
he’s forty loads of fine heavy stuff. 

“Yes, yes,” says Wiggins, “1 remem- 
ber you well, very well. How’s Mister 
Dayton ? Met him at stock meetin’ with 
the rest of the Chicago bunch. Fine 
little man—not much to say—like him 
—good, kind disposition-” 

Windy had taken out his head gâte, 
and the flood was on. 

“Hâve a-” 

“Drink? Yes, yes. Where do you 
get them clothes? My wife says I 
ought to get a suit of clothes—^by Jakes, 
I ain’t had no new duds since eighty- 


four—can’t alïord it—save your mon¬ 
ey, that’s the stuff—save your money, 
and you’ll wear diamonds. Speakin’ 
of diamonds-” 

“Hâve a-” 

That’s as far as I got. 

“Drink? Yes, a little bourbon, if 
you will kindly—here’s lookin’ at you.” 
He’s now signalin’ me with his left 
hand that he’s goin’ to say somethin’ as 
soon as he gets his nose out of his glass. 
“Just thought of a joke—feller says to 
me—he’s an Englishman—hossman— 
used to teach in a school in London— 
cornes over here to run a hoss ranch— 
says he’d rather teach the American 
bronk than the British ass—laugh, say ! 
—well, well, did you read about how 
the women are fussin’ about wantin’ to 
vote over it—hain’t they kickin’ up a 
lot of dust, though—we take a heap of 
papers out to the ranch—but I don’t 
hâve much time to read—eyesight’s 
gettin’ poor—hâve to get me some new 
glasses, I guess—now, speakin’ of 
glasses——” 

“Mister Wiggins, your cattle-” 

But there is no chance. Y’indy just 
releases himself, and bing! —he’s off 
again, pourin’ out words like a separ- 
ator coughin’ straw. But the old cutey 
never said nothin’ about cattle. never a 
peep. He talked on everything but 
business, and there was no chance to 
interrupt him with anything except sud- 
den death. 

Say, but that man did make you feel 
helpless. Ail you could do was to 
stand and listen and wag your ears and 
bat your eyes. And Windy would keep 
right on a-grindin’—there was no let 
up, no stoppin’ for feed or water, or 
whistlin’ at the crossin’. 

After a while you let go ail hope and 
just drifted. Then, about that time, 
you’d get a blindin’, ragin’ headache, 
and hâve to back away from him. And 
you’d hâve to back quick, or he’d wrap 
a Word around your neck before you 
knew it. But if you made your get- 
away in good order you needn’t think 
you feezed him any. He’d just drift 
on down the Street, slingin’ conversa¬ 
tion right and left, and everybody 
duckin’ for cover. It was fierce. 
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Windÿ Wiggins had been married 
three times, and they say he talkéd his 
first two wives to death. I believe 
every word of it 

I didn’t do nothin’ with Windy at the 
first meetin’, but I had a week to go 
on before his cattle got in, and there’s 
always hope till the bull board drops 
down behind the last steer. 

So I goes to my room and puts a 
hunk of ice on my head, to cool the 
place where Windy’d been bouncin’ his 
words on. And, when I gets so I can 
roll a cigarette without jerkin’, I begins 
to think and think hard, and finally I 
gets an idea ; and, take it from me, there 
was class to that there little piece of 
brainwork. It was a cunnin’ little 
thought with bells on. 

After ail, it’s the mental strength 
that counts. These fellers that dépend 
on their muscle and awkwardness to 
bring home the bacon are not there. 
The boy with the gray matter in his 
knob is ever the gobbler that wins the 
grand prize. Believe me, it’s the feller 
with ideas that kicks the coin into the 
bank, and not the physical-culture bean- 
head with the big chest. 

After supper, I drops into a drug 
store to buy some shavin’ soap, and I 
says : “Might as well gimme some cot- 
ton, too.” 

Early the next mornin’, I hooks onto 
Windy, and he shoves the speed lever 
on his talk box up to the last notch, 
and throws her wide open. He’s feelin’ 
fine, and his voice is in good form, as 
they say. And you ought to see how 
little Johnny Reeves listened to him. I 
leans right down to him, and stays 
there, happy and content, drinkin’ in his 
precious words. 

Windy talks steady ail the forenoon 
on everything since the création up to 
the last élection. Thén we has dinner. 
But he don’t slow up much, even while 
he eats ; sort of strains his words 
through his grub. Once he choked on 
a potato, but the sound he made stood 
'for some word, and so nothin’ was lost. 
I could tell that by the way he went on, 
pleased and happy to think he hadn’t 
made any false motions. 

After dinner we goes out on the hôtel 


porch, and Windy stilî a-talkin’. He 
can’t bear to be still, when the look on 
my face tells him that I am just simply 
a-hangin’ on his next word. He’s 
really a kind-hearted soûl, and he hâtes 
to see any one hungerin’ for talk. So 
he mops his head with his bandanna, 
loosens his clothes, and proceeds to un- 
wind his mind. 

The aftemoon gradually wears away, 
and Windy still a-talkin’ and me setttin’ 
there, ail wrapped up in what he’s say- 
in’. We goes in to supper, and still 
Windy’s pryin’ words out of his intel¬ 
lect. Supper’s the same thing as din¬ 
ner, and then we falls into the hôtel bar. 

Some feller speaks to me, but I don’t 
pay no attention to what he says—l’m 
that interested in Windy’s chin music. 

Ten o’clock, ’leven, twelve, one, two, 
three, and Windy still pourin’ out lan- 
guage and me a-leanin’ on his words 
like they’s ready money. 

But about four o’clock a. m., his jaw 
begins to sag and his eyes look wild. 
Still, l’m lookin’ at his lips like a bird 
dog waitin’ for a kind word. “Go on, 
go on,” I says, speakin’ for the first 
time since the mornin’ before; “1 so 
love to hear you talk.” 

Windy is game. He braces himself, 
and goes to it like a man fightin’ for air. 

Finally I steers him out of the bar, 
and leads him gently up to my room, 
makin’ motions ail the way to show 
that I begrudge sayin’ a word myself, 
for fear l’Il interrupt him. Poor old 
Windy sure appréciâtes me treatin’ him 
that way. He shakes himself to keep 
awake, and goes on'talkin’, although I 
can see his heart action’s weak, and that 
he interfères when he walks. 

I put him in a straight-backed chair 
in my room, and then sets down and 
faces him with a hungry look in my 
eyes, a look that means : “Talk to me, 
dearie—I am so lonesome.” 

Does Windy do his best? He does. 
But he’s beginnin’ to scatter. He’s 
shot ofï his mouth so much that it’s 
leaded. He don’t know whether he’s 
shootin’ high or low. There’s a des- 
perate look in his eye, and he’s gettin’ 
weak. Hé’s lost control of his lips, and 
his tongue has the St. Vitus’ dance. 
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Gradually he slows down, makin’ feeble 
efforts to keep goin’. But he’s ail in. 
He’s talked himself to a whisper. 

It’s been daylight a long time, and 
still I wait to hear Windy’s precious 
words. He sees how interested I am, 
and tries to corne back, but nothin’ 
doin’. He’s took the count. 

Suddenly a great look of kindness 
cornes over Windy’s face, and he lays 
a hand on my knee, makin’ signs with 
the other that he wants to tell me some- 
thin’, but can’t. 

“Is it about cattle?” I asks. 

He nods. 

“Your cattle?” 

Another nod. 

A big bunch of hope hits me, and I 
shoots the one question l’d been tryin’ 
to fîre at him since first we met. 

“Will you ship to Billy Dayton?” I 
says, nice and easy. 


Windy looks 'at me affectionate like, 
nods his head, and shakes my hand. 

I then moves up my chair like I 
wanted some more talk, but Windy 
shakes his head sorrowîully, gets up ail 
trembly and wabbly, and falls back on 
the bed, and is asleep before he hits the 
blankets. 

Then I gets up and takes about a 
pound of cotton out of each car, and 
lays down alongside of Windy Wiggins. 
I had not heard his voice for twenty- 
four hours until I heard him moan in 
his sleep, and then I am dead to the 
World for a day and part of a night. 

Says Windy Wiggins to Billy Day¬ 
ton when he lands in Chicago with his 
cattle: “That young Reeves feller got 
my business for the reason that he’s 
the only man I ever met who really 
appréciâtes conversation and exchangin’ 
ideas.” 




JABS AND GEOGRAPHY 

A LL the farmers from the neighboring country had poured into Memphis, 

Tennessee, that day on an excursion, and the commanding figure of the 
crowd was a fellow who stood six feet four and had a back like an oak door, 
not to mention a thirst that was the biggest ever brought into that town. He 
draped himself against one bar, and, after taking eight drinks, remarked to 
nobody in particular and everybody in general: 

“1 can lick anybody in Memphis.” 

As nobody paid any attention to the remark, he went down the Street, 
leaned against another bar, and took eight more drinks, after which he said, 
in an offhand manner: ' 

“1 can lick anybody in this county.” 

Again there was no response, and the warrior proceeded to his third sa- 
loon, where he bought and absorbed another eight drinks. By this time he 
was full of ideas and loose conversation, and several bystanders were listening 
to his remarks. 

Finally he went further than ever before, and issued this challenge: 

“1 can lick any man in the State of Tennessee!” 

A little fellow, thin and emaciated-looking, stepped out of the crowd, hit 
the big man on the Jaw, and proceeded to give him a thorough beating. After 
the dust of battle had cleared away the big fellow staggered to his feet, leaned 
weakly against the bar, and said, with an absurd air of deliberation: 

“I guess I kivered a leetle too much territory in that last remark of mine.” 


THE FADS OF A FINANCIER 

Thomas W. Lawson, financier and autbor of “Frenzied Finance,” has two 
great fads. One is the growing of rare and beautiful roses. The other is the 
collection of images of éléphants. In his rooms in Boston he has éléphants of 
ail sizes, made of bronze, wood, and ivory. 


The Ruling Passion 

By Morgan Robertson 

Author of ^‘The Pirates” “ Whenjack Coities Home from Sea” Etc. 


TLc mystery of the coffin ship—a sqoare-rigged merchant- 
man which was found with braces adrift, yards swioging 
wildly, and folling idiy in the trough of the sea; a 
newly painted ship but not a sign of life aboard ber 


I T was back in the days of the old 
wooden navy, when only a few of 
the bigger ships, frigates, and 
sloops carried auxiliary steam pow- 
er. My ship, a gun-deck sloop, did not. 
We depended altogether upon the wind, 
hence our passage ont to Sydney was 
long and tiresome, bringing the inévita¬ 
ble conséquence, désertions among the 
crew. When ready to sail for Shanghai, 
finding difficulties iil the way of filling 
our complément, the captain negotiated 
with the local authorities, to the resuit 
that about twenty-four men, sailors ail, 
in prison for varions offenses, signed 
in the American Navy as an alternative 
to their serving out their sentences, and 
were delivered on board. After a few 
days of ,drill they found their places, 
and we went to sea. 

They were a hard lot ; and, though we 
knew that no liquor had corne aboard 
with them, yet, in a few days, a couple, 
or three or four at a time, were found 
intoxicated and confined in the brig. 
Even there the drunkenness continued, 
and a strict watch was placed to prevent 
demoralizing fluids' being passed in to 
them; but, before the origA^^jvd 
had sobered up, their numbHHKTin- 
crease^fe) twelve ; and by thistîme we 
werM^ell up toward the Loyalty group, 
wl^re, across a fairly calm sea, we 
si*ted a square-rigged merchantmân, 
with braces adrift, yards swinging wild¬ 
ly, and rolling idly in the trough. As 
we came up, we noticed, through the 
glasses, that there was no sign of life 
aboard ; even the wheel was deserted. 


“We’ll back the main yards and send 
a boat,” said the captain. “And Mr. 
Springer”—this to me—“you go along 
and investigate.” 

I was fourth lieutenant, a young fel- 
low eager for adventure, and I cheer- 
fully followed the men into the boat 
at the gangway. We pulled toward the 
wallowing craft, and noticed that she 
had been freshly painted outside, and 
her standing rigging newly tarred, while 
her masts were scraped bright and re- 
cently varnished. Though palpably a 
middle-aged ship, she shone and spar- 
kled in the sunlight as if fresh from the 
shipbuilders. 

Pulling under the stern, we made out 
her name, East Wind, of Bangkok; and 
I surmised that she was one pf those 
American-built and foreign-owned ships 
that ply up and down the China Sea. 

At the mizzen chains, the bowman 
made fast ; and I climbed on board, go- 
ing aft by the alley tO'the space abaft 
the house. Here, prone upon his back, 
lay a man with his head crushed in. 
Dead and cold, I found by a touch of 
his hand. I called for half the crew 
to corne up ; and, when they had climbed 
the rail, we went down the steps to the 
main deck. 

Here was horror intensified. The 
deck was dotted with dead men. One, 
just forward of the companion door, 
showed a face marred beyond human 
similitude, and beside him lay a pistol, 
its hammer down upon the nipple, and 
one chamber discharged. A few feet 
away lay another, with a bullet hole in 
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his forehead, evidently caused by the 
bullet missing from the pistol. He was 
roughly dressed, with a sheath knife 
strapped to him, undoubtedly a sailor, 
while the other two were better clad, 
and seemed to be of the afterguard. 
And over toward the starboard rail lay 
another vvell-dressed man with a 
crushed skull, completing the trio of 
captain and two mates. 

And there were others. The steward, 
as was evidenced by his white apron, 
lay close to the booby hatch, and his 
head also had been crushed; but these 
four were ail that showed marks of vio¬ 
lence. Scattered along the deck and in 
forecastle bunks we counted -sixteen 
dead men, not one of whom showed a 
wound, or contusion, or mark of any 
kind to' indicate what killed him. But, 
as they were ail in a good State of prés¬ 
ervation, the tragedy could not hâve oc- 
curred more than a few days before, 
and had occurred in the midst ôf work ; 
for along the newly scraped pinrail 
were pots of varnish and paint, while 
the deck was littered with handspikes— 
used on the officers, no 'doubt—and 
nearly ail the running gear was cast ofï 
the pins. 

I descended into the cabin, finding it 
deserted, and overhauled the log book 
and the captain’s papers. The last en- 
try in the log had been made two days 
before; and in the “remarks column’’ 
was Only reference to insolence to the 
mate by one man of the crew—nothing 
that bore upon the tragedy or its begin- 
nings. The captain’s papers showed 
that the ship was nineteen days out 
from Adelaide, bound for Hongkong. 

Returning to the deck, I mustered 
my men into the boat and retumed to 
the ship, where, surrounded by my fel- 
low officers, I reported to the captain. 

“Mutiny, no doubt,” he grunted; 
“and murder; but, as to what killed the 
rest, you’ll hâve to figure out, Mr. 
Springer. Want to take that ship into 
port? Can’t spare you many men.” 

“ni take her, sir,” I answered. “Give 
me the twelve men in the brig. l’il get 
along. Where shall I take her, sir?” 

“Back to Sydney. Discharge the men 
at the con&ul’s office, and follow us to 


Shanghai. You may get there before 
we do.” 

So the twelve culprits, sober now, 
were mustered on deck and lined up. 
AU were willing to go ; ail promised to 
work and obey orders as faithfully as 
though regularly signed; and ail were 
glad to get out of the navy. So their 
bags were given them, and a list of their 
names given me. I tallied them off as 
they went down the gan^ay—Kenyon, 
KeUar, Macintosh, Wilson, O’Hara, 
Thompson, Devlin, Taylor, Mulligan, 
Brown, Miller, and Gall. The last was 
a giant of a man, worth retaining in the 
navy; but the exigencies demanded his 
release. 

We were pulled to the derelict, and 
when aboard the boat put back; and I 
was left to my task. The first part of 
it was to get rid of the bodies, which we ' 
did with no service of prayer; for there. 
was neither time nor sentiment for it. 
But big Gall and a few others uttered 
jcomments of récognition as they han- 
dled this old shipmate or that. 

Then followed the clearing up of the 
decks. We tossed over the paint and 
varnish pots—for I did not feel called 
upon to polish up that ship for her own- 
ers—straightened the yards, and, under 
a mild, quartering breeze, squared 
away for Sydney on a course which I 
woi4ced out from our own craft’s posi¬ 
tion at noon. 

I watched my men for a while as they 
toiled about the deck, washing oflf the 
blood and coiling up ropes, deciding at 
last that Gall was the most competent. 

I called him aft, questionetî him, found 
that he knew something of navigation, 
and appointed him first mate. 

Kenyon seemed next best, and I 
rated him second ; while two cooks that 
I found ^âP^ong them, Kellar and Wil¬ 
son, I relieved from standing watch. 
Kellar would cook for the crew, Wilson 
would care for the cabin and myself. 
As it was nearly dark now, the watches 
were chosen, four men to a side—a 
small force; but, as I only expected a 
few days’ sail to Sydney, and as the 
weather was mild, I considered it 
énough. 

But I had made one mistake. I 
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should hâve retained those pots on 
board and kept the men at work. 

Ail went well that first night, and the 
next day. There was no wind to speak 
of ; and, beyond the morning washing 
down of the deck, no work was done, 
except the occasional bracing of yards, 
and once taking ofï the hatches so that 
I might inspect the cargo. I found noth- 
ing but hides—packed to the beams; 
nothing of a nature to émit poisonous 
gases and kill sixteen men. I was puz- 
zled over the mystery, but could find no 
solution. It was futile to think that 
they had ail committed suicide after 
murdering the officers; for, though one 
or two might feel remorseful enough, 
sixteen woul^ not. Something in the 
nature of poison had killed them un- 
doubtedly; but where, and hbw, aboard 
ship, could there be found enough 
poison for the job? 

I overhauled the medicine chest, how- 
ever, but got no light. Not a botùe nor 
package had been opened. I went 
through the steward’s storeroom, and, 
besides the usual stores, found two cases 
of brandy, and two of whisky—un- 
opened; but I found no stray bottles; 
and in our first inspection of the ship 
had found no empty ones. Overdrink- 
ing of brandy or whisky might kill, I 
knew; but not a whole crew, without 
leaving some sign behind. No, there 
had been no looting of stores for six¬ 
teen men to drink to death and toss 
overboard the bottles before dying. 

I gave it up for the time, and for the 
rest of the day watched closely my men 
as they^lounged around the forehatch 
and went in and out of the forecastle. 
They were the typical merchant-sailor 
kind of men ; and, though dressed in the 
working ducks of the navy, they lacked 
the smartness of the man-of-war’s man, 
but possessed what the navy sailor does 
not—the curious expression of face, 
no matter what the type, due to the 
struggle of strong intelligence against 
ignorance. Merchant sailors need not 
be able to read or write, but they must 
be intelligent,'or they could not sur¬ 
vive. In their natural environment at 
sea they are like boys ; ashore, like chil- 
dren. 


Gall and Kenyon occupied the two 
mates’ rooms at the forward end of the 
cabin. I occupied the captain’s quar- 
ters in the after end; and I turned in 
that evening to a good night’s sleep, 
troubled only by the unsolved mystery 
of the sixteen deaths. In the moming, 
I was wakened by the sounds of the 
watch washing down the deck, and by 
the clamor of angry voices. 

Going up, I found Kenyon enforcing 
his position as second mate against the 
insolent dérision of the others, to which 
was added the profane comments of the 
man at the wheel. 

This would not do, I thought; and, 
after I had silenced the outbreak, I 
called Gall, and directed him to search 
for, or contrive, four clean paint pots. 
These men must be kept at work, I ex- 
plained, and he agreed with me. The 
scraped pinrail had been but partly 
varnished, and there were several 
stanchions and a few “holidays”—bare 
spots—up aloft that would keep the 
watch on deck busy until I contrived 
other work. 

So Gall produced the paint pots, and 
broached a new ten-gallon can of var- 
nish in the paint locker, from which he 
filled the. pots, and after breakfast the 
four on deck went to work scowlingly. 

When the varnishing was done, I had 
Gall get out- holystones, and kept the 
watch up in the afternoon at this niost 
unpleasant of seamanly work. Their 
scowls increased, but there was no com- 
plaining; and, until a sailor complains, 
there is no danger of revoit. “Growl 
you may, but work* you must,” is the 
motto of the forecastle; and on this I 
depended. 

They obeyed Kenyon’s orders now 
without objection, and worked hard ; it 
was what they were accustomed to, only 
Kenyon, one of themselves, had not been 
able to impress them. But next morn¬ 
ing when I came on deck I found Gall 
leaning against the house with a puz- 
zled, anxious, and" doubtful expression 
of face, and two men stretched out on 
the main hatch. 

“Dead,” said Gall, when I inquired. 

“Dead!” I repeated. “What killed 
them ?” 
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► “Don’t know, sir,” he answered. “I 
saw them tumble down about one bell, 
and when I called for buckets and 
brooms they didn’t answer. I found 
’em dead.” 

As he spoke, I thought, though I could 
not be sure, that I smelled liquor on his 
breath; but I most certainly smelled it 
when I passed to leeward of thé man at 
the wheel. He looked stupid, and only 
by the aid of the wheel box could he 
hold himself erect. 

I stepped down to the main deck and 
stood over the silent figures on the 
hatch. They were still warm, but ema- 
nated no fumes of alcphol. Their eyes 
were closed, and their faces peaceful, 
showing nothing of the expression of 
men who hâve died in pain. 

The other man of the watch stood 
near the windlass, looking as anxious 
and doubtful as had Gall, and I ques- 
tioned him. He, too, as he said, knew 
nothing about it; and, though I sought 
diligently for a whiff of his breath, I 
found no odor of alcohol. Still, I was 
convinced that there was liquor in the 
forecastle, and that these two men had 
overdrunk. 

“Mr. Gall,” I said, when I joined him, 
“after breakfast, clean out both fore- 
castles, spread bedding, arvl overhaul 
dunnage. There is liquor forward.” 

“Aye, aye, sir !” he answered respect- 
fully ; “but if there is, I didn’t know it.” 

“The man at the wheel is drunk now,” 
I exclaimed hotly. 

“If he is, sir, he didn’t seem so to me. 
I haven’t noticed it.” 

“You hâve been drinking yourself 

“No, sir,” answered Gall, straighten- 
ing up. “1 haven’t. Where could I get 
it, sir?” 

“We’ll know after breakfast.” 

As the wind was still light, and the 
steering not beyond the limited powers 
of the helmsman, I did not hâve him 
relieved, but went to.breakfast. I was 
up at eight l^lls, however, and, when 
he was relieved, watched him stagger 
forward. He tumbled down the poop 
steps; but picked himself up and went 
on until he had reached the forecastle 
door; and here, with^a gurgling groan 


that reached me on the poop, he‘ flung 
up his arms, turned around in his 
tracks, and fell headlong to the deck. 

I ran forward and joined the group of 
men surrounding him. I put my hand 
on his lips, on his chest; there was no 
breathing, nor heart action. He was 
dead. 

“Put him on the main hatch beside the 
others,” I commanded sternly, “and go 
to breakfast the watch.” 

After Gall had eaten his breakfast, 
there was not a trace of liquor on his 
breath ; and he aided me mightily in my 
inspection of every bag, blanket, and 
réceptacle, as well as every bunk and 
shelf in the two forecastles. We found 
nothing; and I sternly questioned each 
man separately as to what he knew of 
the matter. None knew anything. They 
were as troubled apparently as myself, 
and I sent the watch below, angry and 
rebellions against myself, in that I could 
not solve this problem. 

We buried the three men at noon; 
and for a few days, though we made 
little progress toward Sydney, ail went 
well. Once, however, I heard Gall’s 
angry voice forward of the forecastle 
declaiming to the men. I thought I 
heard the word “fools.” 

The three men gone were Miller, 
O’Hara, and Thompson; and, in view 
of the limited number leh, I sent Ken- 
yon to the forecastle and stood his watch 
myself. It seemed to affect him beyond 
reason. He grumbled audibly, engaged 
in a fist fight with Devlin, and, being 
thrashed, voiced his opinion of me, of 
the ship and her crew, the nhvy, and ail 
things in the heavens above and the 
earth beneath. Then he came aft at 
midnight to take the wheel, so drunk 
that he could hardly climb the -^oop 
steps. I watched him at the wheel a few 
moments, then called a man to relieve 
him. 

Kenyon went forward in a staggering 
track, cursing furiously ; but did not get 
past the main rigging. Here he reeled, 
and fell; and when I reached the spot 
he was dead. 

We laid him out on the hatch, and ï ^ 
inspected the steward’s storeroom again, 
with the idea that Kenyon, while aft. 
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liad raided it; but nottiing was missing; 
the cases had not been opened. 

Arming myself—for I had in mind 
those four broken heads on the after- 
deck—I called Gall from his berth, and 
we made a casual inspection forward. 
I had an idea that there might be a 
secret passage into the hold from the 
forecastle; but there was none, and the 
forehatch was battened down tightly. 
It would be a noisy half hour’s job to 
open and close it, so I was convinced 
that it had not been disturbed. Under 
the topgallant forecastle we found noth- 
ing suspicions. There was no hatchway, 
and no hiding places but the paint and 
“bos’n’s” lockers. These contained no 
liquor. 

I sent Gall below ; and in the morning, 
after breakfast, we gave Kenyon sea 
burial. Then I addressed the men, 
standing gloomy and anxious-faced be- 
fore me. 

“Men,” I said, “you hâve seen four 
of your number go under from some 
deadly drink that you hâve found for¬ 
ward. Whatever it is, it must be what 
caused the mutiny by the former crew, 
and killed every one of the mutineers. 
I do not know what it is, and possibly 
you do not, either ; but I appeal to your 
common sense and your love of life to 
let it alone. We will be in port in a few 
days, where you will be discharged with 
money; and if you want to drink you 
can do so without dying from the ef- 
fects. I can say no more.” 

Then they declaimed, one and ail— 
even my mate swearing vehemently with 
them that they had found no liquor, that 
they were as much in the dark as myself 
in regard to the deaths, and that even 
had they found any liquor they would 
not drink at sea. To which I replied 
that I smelled it on their breaths; but 
this they denied as vehemently. Utterly 
disgusted and discouraged, I dismissed 
them. 

We were now so short-handed that I 
sent Wilson, my steward, forward to 
stand watch and work on deck; but 
there was no outbreak on his part, and 
the days went on quietly, with no more 
reeling and dying of poisoned men. 
Kellar, the cook, brought my meals to 


me ; and I served out the stores myself, 
keeping him out of the storeroom, for 
I knew that men who would drink bad 
liquor would go farther to drink good. 

Gall seemed to hâve assumed a posi¬ 
tion of armed neutrality. While he did 
his work faithfully, and in respect for 
me, and efficiency, was ail that I could 
ask in a mate, yet I knew that he was 
in the secret—that he would not betray 
his friends, though he cautioned them 
continually. He was forward a good 
deal in his watch below; and I could 
hear his angry voice, but not what he 
said. So I could only hope that his in¬ 
fluence would prevail; but when Mac¬ 
intosh came aft to the wheel one mid- 
night, staggering a little, and emanating 
fumes of alcohol, I knew that it had not. 

I said notlîing to Macintosh, but 
watched him. Though drunk, he steered 
well, and I waited. Then, as the watch 
wore on, I noticed, when I called the 
other two—Brown and Mulligan—to 
the braces, that they, too, staggered in 
their movements. 

We were now about abreast of Bris- 
bane; and I would hâve squared away 
before the rising easterly breeze for this 
port had not the breeze shown such. 
signs of continuance as to warrant me 
in going on to Sydney, only a couple of 
days’ sail. So I held on ; and at eight 
bells put ail hands at the work of taking 
in royals and topgallant sails, for the 
breeze promised to become a gale. 
Brown and Mulligan had steadied some- 
what under the influence of work and 
wind, while Macintosh, at the wheel, 
sobered more slowly, while steering a 
good trick; and, when the work was 
done, I sent them below, merely inform- 
ing Gall that the drinking was resumed, 
and. that I depended upon him to 
stop it. 

Whatever he did in that moming 
watch I do not know ; but when I came 
up at seven bells, I found the ship heel- 
ing over to a whole gale of wind; Tay¬ 
lor, at the wheel, making bad work of 
it, and an uproarious crowd forward, 
among which was Gall, staggering about, 
shouting and quarreling. I saw Gall hit 
one man, and separate two other s who 
had begun to fight; so, judging that he 
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had them in hand, I turned my attention 
to Taylor. He reeked with the fumes, 
and could hardly stand up. 

“Steady,” I commanded, as the ship 
yawed wildly up into the wind. “Up 
with your wheel, man.” 

“Up it is,” he growled, in ansvver, 
withholding the “sir” which age-old cus- 
tom has decreed a sailor must accord an 
office r. 

“Mr. Gall,” I shouted. “If you’ve got 
a sober jaan forward, send him aft to 
the wheel.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” ans'wered Gall; and 
he drove Devlin, who reeled but little, 
aft and up the steps, following a little 
unsteadily himself. 

“What’s this?” shouted Devlin, as he 
came aft by the alley. “l’ve shteered 
wan trick a’riddy this watch. Do I 
shteer ’em ail?” 

“Take the wheel,” I ordered, as he 
drew near. 

“An’ what if I say no?” he demanded, 
scowling truculently at me. 

I was reduced to my lowest terms. I 
was not on board a man-of-war with a 
squad of marines at my back; but I 
knew the merchant mate’s remedy for 
insubordination, and in a second had 
launched forth my fist, catching Devlin 
on the chin, and sending him staggering 
back into the arms of the mate, who 
had followed close. 

He was not knocked out, though he 
lay -quiet against the mate for a mo¬ 
ment, blinking his eyes; then, with a 
long, deep breath, he stepped toward the 
wheel and took the spokes from Taylor. 
My blow seemed not only to hâve sub- 
dued, but sobered hlm; and I had a 
passing thought that the remedy, with 
the help of the mate, might work upon 
the rest. But in a moment the hope 
left me. The mate spoke, thickly and 
angrily, while his breath belched alcohol 
fumes into my face. 

“Whatcha hit ’im fur?” he askéd, 
steadying himself against the house. 
“That’s no way to treat men. Leave 
’em to me. l’il do the hittin’, an’ do it 
where it doesh mos’ good. Hear me?” 

A drunken sailor was one thing, a 
drunken mate another. ,I drew my re¬ 
volver and leveled it at his face. 


“Mr. Gall,” I said sternly, “you’re 
drunk yourself, but may not know it. 
Take this man Taylor forward and 
drive the cook into the galley to get 
breakfast. Quickly, or l’il shoot you 
dead.” 

He answered respectfully at once, and 
turned toward Taylor, who had reached 
the lee alley, and how clung to the rail, 
unable to proceed. As Gall touched him, 
he let go the rail, and, sagging back- 
ward, stretched out at full length, his 
features twitching convulsively, and his 
fingers closing and unclosing. He ut- 
tered no Sound, and in a moment was 
still. 

“Another !” said the mate, mentally, if 
hot physically, sobered by the sight. 
“Another ! This won’t do—won’t do at 
ail. Lay aft here two hands,” he 
roared to the men, “and carry this man 
for’ard.” 

They ail came—Wilson, Kellar, Mul- 
ligan, Brown, and Macintosh—more or 
less staggering and noisy. But the 
sight of Taylor quieted them down, and 
they lifted him off the poop to the now 
familiar laying-out spot—the main 
hatch. Then Gall, who had accom- 
panied them, drove Kellar, the cook, into 
the galley, and the others to the fore- 
'castle. The four went in, and two came 
out ; for, when Kellar announced break¬ 
fast, only Wilson and Mulligan an¬ 
swered; Brown and Macintosh re- 
mained in their bunks until carried out 
to lie beside Taylor on the hatch. 

We buried them after breakfast, and 
I took stock. My crew was now re¬ 
duced to Gall, the mate; Kellar, the 
cook, and Devlin, Wilson, and Mulli¬ 
gan, sailors. Mulligan had taken the 
wheel ; and his breakfast had apparently 
sobered him, for he steered well. 

The ship was spinning along on her 
side; and if ail went well we would 
make Sydney by daylight next morning ; 
but should things not go well—should 
the wind increase or should more men 
die, I could foresee nothing but disaster. 
We were under upper and lower top- 
sails, two headsails, and reefed spank- 
er; but any farther shortening down 
would be past the powers of the few 
men left; while furling sail—except for 
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the spanker and jibs—was ont of the 
question.^ 

But another job requiring men and 
muscle was the getting ready the an- 
chors. I went forward and examined 
them. The best anchor was to port, the 
lighter one to starboard ; and both were 
swung inboard on the topgallant fore- 
castle, and lashed together. 

The ship carried a patent windlass— 
an innovation in those days—and on 
each topgallant rail a grooved casting, 
which I knew was intended to catch and 
hold the fluke of thé anchor as it rested 
without the rail, ready for dropping. 

With this contrivance one man could 
let go anchor. So, without allowing the 
dazed men more than their after-break- 
fast smoke, I had them up, mate, cook, 
and ail, to haul, and heave, and pry 
those anchors over to the rails until they 
hung outside ; the flukes in the chocks, 
and the heavy weights held from slip- 
ping by one turn of the shank painter— 
a smalt chain passed around the shank, 
and belayed to a cleat. They worked 
sullenly but quietly, perhaps because at 
the beginnîng I had reminded them that 
cold lead was quicker in its results than 
bad whisky. 

“Now, then, you drunken dogs,” I 
said when the work was donc. “Down 
on the main deck with you ail, and get 
at that holystoning. You, too, Gall, I 
said. And you, too, Kellar. There’ll 
be no drinkmg this day, for l’il hâve 
you under my eye, and there’ll be no 
more cooking. You’ll eat hard-tack and 
drink cold water.” 

They grumbled and muttered, but 
obeyed me; and ail day long, with an 
hour’s intermission at noon, when they 
nibbled hard bread on deck while I 
watched them, they worked the holy- 
stones, with no respite except when, 
every two hours, one would relieve the 
wheel. I nibbled hard breâd myself, 
and kept a lookout. There were many 
craft on the horizon, but none near 
enough to signal, else I might hâve been 
tempted to appeal for help. But to do 
so would hâve advertised my helpless- 
ness, and I was satisfied to keep my 
course. 

When darkness closed down, I sent 


Kellar to the galley to cook supper, but 
kept them grinding away until it was 
cooked. Then they put away the stones 
and ate it. They were thoroughly tired 
out; and I hoped that their fatigue 
would induce sleep that would endure 
until morning ; for I intended to remain 
awake ail night myself, and ignore 
watch and watch, except that every two 
hours the wheel would be relieved. I 
cared little if canvas blew away, pro- 
vided enough was left to keep steerage- 
way when we reached Sydney in the 
morning^ 

A heavy sea was making, and we rode 
along, sinking bodily in the trough, and 
rising to the crests on a fairly even kecl, 
except for the heavy list to starboard. 

Gall had the wheel from eight to ten 
in the first watch, and he steered well, 
but waS sullen in his answers to me. I 
did not take him up. In a few hours I 
hoped to be rid of them ail ; and any en- 
forcement of sea étiquette in this ex- 
igency seemed to be a waste of effort. 
But I was forced to consider him when, 
at about three bells, oaths and shouts 
came from forward. 

“In the name of Heaven, Gall,’’ I 
said, “what’s this ? Are they at it 
again ?” 

“You worked them too hard, sir,” he 
answered. “You’d take a drink your- 
self if you were as tired as we are.” 

Perhaps he was right. Perhaps I had 
overdone it, and induced a bodily fa¬ 
tigue that, more than anything else, will 
impel the average man to drink. But, in 
any case, the mischief was done. They 
were out on deck, yellidg and cursing; 
and I dimly saw in the darkness that 
they were Corning aft—Wilson, Kellar, 
Devlin, and Mulligan—though I could 
not distipguish one from another. I 
heard the rattle of capstan bars as they 
robbed the midship rack; and to meet 
this menace, I advanced to the break of 
the poop, and called to them. 

“Stay forward,” I said. “The first 
man that climbs these steps goes back 
headfirst.” 

They halted a moment, while they 
cursed me and reviled me for a slave 
driver, a brass-bound pet, a son of a 
shoemaker, and other things better imag- 
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ined than described. Then they charged 
in a body ; and I sent a bullet over their 
heads. It halted them for a moment, 
but they again came on. I sent another 
bulletj and they stopped at the foot of 
the steps. 

“I will kill you ail,” I said, you do 
not immediately put those handspikes 
away and go below.” Then I fired a 
third bullet, but not to hit. . 

It decided them. They backed away, 
flung the handspikes to the deck, and 
staggered forward, while I changed my 
partly emptied cylinder for a full one 
in my pocket. They disappeared in the 
port forecastle, and I heard no more of 
them that night, or later, though I saw 
pne stagger out and pass forward of the 
house. They died that night. At day- 
light I found Kellar sprawïed out on the 
forward deck beside the hatch, and the 
other three cold and quiet in their bunks. 

Gall had steered all night, and huskily 
asked me to give him a “spell,” but I 
refused. 

“1 need you alive,” I said. “When I 
get this ship into the harbor, l’il take 
tiie wheel while you drop the anchor. 
Then you can do as you like—live, or 
die like the rest.” ' 

He threatened to drop the wheel, but 
I showed him my pistol, and threatened 
to drop him in his tracks. He was 
sober enough to value his life, and 
steered on. 

There was land under the lee, and I 
soon made out the light on Outer North 
Head. I shifted the course, and the ship 
sped on like a race horse. A pilot boat 
hove to in our path, and, signaling, was 
left behind. I could not stop that ship 
for a pilot, and did not feel that I 
needed one. I conned her in past the 
outer point, squared away dead before 
the gale, and, with a port wheel, rounded 
to under the lee of Inner North Head. 


Then I took the wheel, and sent Gall 
forward to drop the anchor at my order. 
He went, dragging his. legs wearily, 
mounted the forecastle as the canvas 
caught aback, and cast ofï the shank 
painter of the big anchor. I watched 
the water, and, as the ship took on stern- 
way, I called out : “Let go.” 

He immediately let go the ring stop¬ 
per, and the anchor slid off the rail and 
plunged, dragging the chain after it. 
Gall, an able seaman from his head to 
his heels, seized the friction lever, and 
stood ready to check it, looking back at 
me for instructions. I sang out to let it 
slip out, and leisurely joined him. I 
took the lever from his hands, and he 
said: 

“Thank you, sir, l’m dead beat.” 

Then, his work done, he went down 
the steps, while I paid out chain, check- 
ing it occasionally until with, fifty fath- 
oms out, I felt that the anchor had bit. 

Then I looked for Gall; and, as he 
was not in sight, I descended the fore¬ 
castle steps. He was under the topgal- 
lant forecastle, half into the paint lock- 
er, with his back to me. He was pour- 
ing vamish from the big can into a pot, 
and I silently watched him. When the 
pot was full, he began stirring it vig- 
orously, faster and faster, until, as I 
could see, the centrifugal force lifted 
the varnish to the rim of the pot. Then 
he suddenly raised the pot, and, from 
the hollow center of the still-revolving 
vamish, he drank deeply of the sepa- 
rated wood alcohol. 

This was what they had drunk. This 
was what had killed them,' even Gall. 
He raised up, looked at me with tired, 
weary eyes, then staggered past me. I 
could do nothing for him, except hope 
that he would survive. But, before he 
had reached the forecastle door, he gur- 
gled, choked, and fell to the deck. 


Do you remember a novelette by Daniel Steele called *'Pawn 
to Queen’s Elghth”? It appeared li tbe POPVLAR a year ago, 
but we are sure you bave not forgotten It. The plot ivas In¬ 
génions, tbe ttaeme was original—It was a BIG story. SteelcT 
bas wrltten another mystery novelette—even more strlking 
than tbe first. Itls caUed “THE GOOD MAN'S DOUBLE.» You 
wlU get It in the next POPULAR. On sale November 25tta 
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P A. MASON, head of the Mason 
* * Jewelry Company, of Centreville, 
Indiana, who has subscribed to the 
magazine for several years, writes to 
tell us that he likes it, and- that it is 
getting better all the time. Then he 
cornes to the principal point in his let- 
ter. He writes as follows : 

“What I am writing about is this — I 
hâve been enabled several times during 
the last four or five years to get what is 
called a ‘Life Subscription’ in several 
magazines in which I am interested, and 
I would like to know if you would con- 
sider making up a ‘Life Club’ so that by 
one payment one could get The Popu- 
LAR as long as he lived, without further 
payment. I would appreciate it if you 
would let me know your views on this 
subject, for if you would consider it 
favorably, I would esteem it a favor if 
I could be the first to get on that ‘Honor 
Roll.’ ” 

We bave already written Mr. Mason, 
thanking him for the kind words in the 
first part of the letter which we did not 
quote, and telling him that we had never 
thought of a “life club.” In regard to 
The Popular, we hâve only one big 
purpose. We want to give you the big- 
gest and best magazine possible twice 
a month, and we want every one who 
wants it to get it. We are turning out 
the biggest magazine value in the world 
for fîTteen cents. We couldn’t sell it for 
less and keep up the quality. We don’t 
want to collect money for life subscrip- 
tions. We prefer to make the magazine 


so good that you can’t stop either sub- 
scribing or buying it at the stands. We 
think we can do this. Don’t you think 
we are right in bending all our energies 
in this direction? Don’t you think it 
is better for us to keep on jumping the 
magazine in quality and let you attend 
to the "life memberships”? 

a a 

PEAKIXG of letters, it is our wish 
to answer all we receive. If you 
don’t send your address, however, we 
can’t answer you. Or if you are a trav- 
eling man on the road and Write from 
a hôtel where you are stopping for only 
a few days it is likely that our answer 
will corne back to us instead of reaching 
you. We hâve on hand now a long and 
interesting letter fro'm a gentleman in 
Shanghai. If we published it all it 
would fin more than these two pages 
devoted to “chat.” He says that he has 
read the magazine from the first num- 
ber to the last issué he could get his 
hands on, and notices a wonderful and 
steady improvement in the magazine. 
He asks us when we are going to an- 
nounce that the présent number of the 
magazine is “the best” and let it go at 
that. We answer him that we don’t 
know. We are going to try to make the 
magazine better as long as it is pos¬ 
sible to do so. He signs to his letter 
the pen name “Makao San,” and says 
that there is a card inclosed. The card 
did not reach us. It was not in the 
envelope when we opened it. We would 






A CHAT WtTH VOU Coatlaued. 

)ike to Write to "Makao San.” If lie 
chances to rcad this will he send us his 
name and address in Shanghai? 

a 9 

'T^HE complété novel in the next issue 
^ nf the magazine is called "In the 
Dark.” It is written by W. B. M. Fer- 
guson, who wrote "The Sériés Case,” 
"The Freebooter,” and a few other 
stories which you remember just as well 
as we do. This new novel of his is the 
taie of a Westerner, an energetic young 
man who came alone to New York from 
Goldfield, Nevada, to hâve a good time. 
He plunged headlong into a romance of 
the most exciting kind. What New York 
did to hirn, and what he did to .some of 
the New Yorkers, the narrative 'of his 
adventures during the lirst night in the 
city is one of the most interesting and 
exciting things that Ferguson has ever 
written. The whole action of the novel 
takes place in a single night, but before 
daylight the Westerner has made both 
friends and enemies, has found adven- 
turc and settlcd one thing for life. Some 
stories suit some people, some suit others, 
this is the kind that every one likes. 

^ H 


pOLLOWING on Ferguson’s novel is 
* a détective story by Daniel Steele. 
It is four or five times as long as the 
average short story, almost long enough 
for a short book. It is one of the 
strangest and at the same time one of 
the best mystery stories we hâve ever 
read anywhere. It is called “The Good 
Man’s Double.” Thêre’s a new expéri¬ 
ence for you in it. a new sort of thrill, 
a new charm of interest. That’s why 
we are calling spécial attention to it. 

9 9 

Q PE.4KING of stories of mystery, do 
you remember reading either “The 
Hemlock Avenue Mystery” or “The Red 


House on Rowan Street,” by Roman 
Doubleday. They are puhlisherl in book 
form by Little, Brown & Co., but they 
made their first appearance in the pages 
of 'Phe Popi L.^K. If you read them you 
rememlier them as two of the best 
stories of their kind puhlished in a long 
time. There is another coming by the 
same author. It will appear in the num- 
ber of The Popular out on the news 
stands a month from to-day. It is called 
"The Saintshury Affair,” and undoubt- 
edly is a better story than either of its 
predecessors. VVe will tell you more 
about it in our next “chat” in two 

9 9 

^ETTING back to the next issue of 
the magazine out on the stands 
two weeks from to-day, it will contain 
a splendid story of the prize ring by 

C. E. Van Loan, who knows other things 
just as well as he does liaseball. Thcn 
there is a story of college life by Ralph 

D. Paine. In it you will meet again . 
Jim Stearns, Hector Alonzo McGrath, 
and a few more of our old friends at 
Yale. Then there is a vivid story of the 
West, “Desert Judgment,” by Laurence 
Yates, and a story of the railroad yard 
by Francis Lynde. There’s another 
good Western story, "Law and the 
Classics,” by Charles Alden Seltzer, the 
story of a South Amerifcan révolution 
by .4rthur Stanley Riggs, and “Sunfish,” 
the story of a bucking broncho, by H. 
A. R. MacDonald. This isn’t ail—it’s just 
a cursory glance at the contents page. 
But we haven’t stopped improving. We 
haven’t corne to a point when we intend 
or can afîord to rest on our laurels. We 
are still growing, just as fast as ever, 
still improving—still moving and living. 
Don’t talk to us about saying “the best” 
and letting it go at that. 
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WHY MAN OF TODAY 
IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 

By WALTER GRIFFITH 


If one were to form an opinion from the 
nuniber of helpful, inspiring and informing 
articles one sees in the public press and 
magazines, the purpose of which is to in- 
crease our efficiency, he must believe that 
the entire American Nation is striving for 
siich an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day : compétition is keener and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to’win. The stronger the man the stronger 
his will and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. The greater his con¬ 
fidence in himself the greater the con¬ 
fidence of other people in him: the keener 
his wit and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the family 
and home, and take ail the thought and re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of the man 
whose present-day business burdens are ail 
that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

W'e are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—ail the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi- 
cians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human System 
does not, and w'ill not, rid itself of ail the 
Waste which it accumulâtes under our prés¬ 
ent mode of living. ' No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible; just as impos¬ 
sible as it is for the grate of a stove to rid 
itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 


clinkers do to the stove ; make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers 
hâve accumulated, and then prevent its 
burning at ail. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we hâve become 
100 per cent, inefficient through illness, to 
still further attempt to rid ourselves of it in 
the same way—by drugging. 

If a dock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops ; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, it¬ 
self, accumulâtes. To clean the dock, you 
would not put acid on the parts, though you 
could probably find one that would do the 
Work, nor to clean the engine would you 
force a cleaner through it that would injure 
its parts ; yet that is the process you employ 
when you drug the System to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your dock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself as I will demonstrate before I 
conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the, system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the System 
work properly while the colon (large intes¬ 
tine) is clogged up. If the colon were not 
clogged up the chances are 10 to I that you 
would not hâve been ill at ail. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it pro¬ 
duces real illness but, no matter how long it 
takes, while it is going on the functions are 
not working so as to keep us up to “concert 
pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches, 
corne on—our sleep does not rest us—in 
short, we are about 50 per cent, efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 
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The bloocl is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking iip by absorp¬ 
tion the poisons in the waste which it 
contains, it distributès them throughout 
the System and vveakens it so that \ve are 
subject to whatever disease is most préva¬ 
lent. 

The nature of the illness dépends on oiir 
ovvn little weaknesses and what \ve are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are ail scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and ajjpreciated. Ail \ve hâve to do is to 
consider the treatment that vve hâve received 
in illness to realize fiilly hovv it developed, 
and the methods used to remove it. 

.So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly ])ulling down 
oiir efficiency by making oiir blood p<ior and 
our intellect diill—our spirits low and onr 
ambitions weak, but it is responsiblc through 
its weakening and infecting ])rocesses for a 
list of illnesses that if catalogued here vvould 
seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immédiate cause of 
that very e.xpensive and dangerous com- 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
ail our functions work properly and in ac¬ 
cord—there are no jjoisons being taken up 
by the blood, so it is inire and im])arts 
strength to every part of the body instead 
of weakness—there Ù nothing to clog u]) the 
System and make u» bilious, dull and nerv- 
ously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect ac¬ 
cord and without obstruction, our brains are 
clear, our entire physical being is competent 
to re.s]X)nd quicidy to every requirement, 
and we are loo per cent, efficient. 

Xow this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the func¬ 
tions is very unnatural, and if continued be- 
comes a periodical nece.ssity. 


Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians ; 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
•says; “AU of our curative agents are pois¬ 
ons, and as a conséquence, every dose dimin- 
ishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the 
same school, says, “Ail medicines which en¬ 
ter the circulation jjoison the blood in the 
same manher as 'do the poisons that produce 
disease.” 

Now, the internai organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
l!y the proper System warm water can be 
introduced so that the colon is perfectly 
cleansed and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one's hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though everyone should be informed thor¬ 
oughly on a practice which, though so ra- 
tional and simple, is revolutionary in its ac- 
complishmehts. 

This is rather a délicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., has préparée! an interest- 
ing treatise on “The What, The Why, The 
Way" of the Internai lîath, which he will 
send without cost to any one addressing him 
at 134 West 65th Street, New York, and 
mentioning that they hâve read this article 
in The Popitlar Magazine. 

Personally, ï am enthusiastic on Internai 
Ilathing becatise I hâve seen what it has 
done in illness as well as in health, and I 
believe that every person who wishes to keep 
in as near a perfect condition as is humanly 
possible should at least ne informed on this 
subject; he will also probably learn some- 
thing about himself which he has never 
known through reading the little book to 
which I refer. 




Tell your newsdealer : “Deliver tliis magazine 


icli month.” 
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Tour Choice 


Yes, FREE. Shipped 

positively and absolutely free. 
You do not hâve to pay us a single 

penny either now or later. We don’t askyou to 
keep the phonograph—i • ■ • ■ 

as a free loan. We do t 


of Any of These 

EDISONS 


just ask you to accept it 
; even ask you for any deposit o 
?e ask is that you tell u 
send that one to you oi 


, . any guarantee, not even any C.O.D. 
which of the magnificent Edison outfits yoa 
tbis free loan offer. 

w A ■■■ I • You Don*t Havo 

Just Take Your Choice to Buy Anythini 


Get any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records, 
too. Simply get the phonograph and the records and use them free ju^ as 
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It is an incentive to hunger i 

to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 

Ail materials are of the finest quality 
—clean, nutritious. The dough is 
mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 
bakery. Rolledthin; baked in wonder- 
fui ovens scientifically heated to 
give just the right crispness; 
then packed into the mois- , 

ture-proof packages that ^ 

keep them fresh, - 

crisp and clean J^ÊÊ^ M Æ 

till eaten. 

Never Sold In the moîsture-proof 

package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tellyournewsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each montli.” 
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In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the teléplwne^ 
democracy of the Bell Systena riieans 
equal opportunity for évery man, 
no matter who he is or where he is. 

Each member of this Bell democ¬ 
racy has the same chance of com¬ 
munication, limited only by the 
distance the voice can be carried. 

Howcver remote, whether in the 
adobc house on the Rio Grande^' on 
the Montana sheep ranch or in the 
isolated New England farm house, 
the Bell téléphoné is an open door- 
way to the Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost run Unes 
that conneei ît with the central office 
—that nerve center of the local 
System. 

Long distance and toll Unes con- 
nect these nerve centefs and furnish 
clear tracks fo'r téléphoné talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire are the 
highways over which 20,000,000 
téléphoné talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds together 
the social and business activities of 
a people in a shouJder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


American Téléphoné and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One PoHcy One System UniVersat Sert>ice 


Tell yoür newsclealer : “Deliver this magazine 


each month.” 
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Owi theTime Clock- 



Why not own the time clock instead of^^ringing 
ail your lifef Tliere is no reason wliy y ou can t do it 
if y ou hâve enough ambition. 

The first step is. training—that leads to promotion and more 
and more money. Once a man acquires training and begins to go 
up, tliere is no such thing as calculating where he will stop. There 
are many students of the International Correspondence Schools 
who are now owners and directors of great enterprises, who were 
merely laborers before they received the help of the I. C. S, 

How is it done ? Read the next page ! 


Tell your newsdcaler: “Deliver tliis magazine ti 
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Do it today! 




Dont Be a 

“Rin ’ 


may be Architecture, Engineering, 
Electricity, Building Contracter, Com¬ 
mercial Illustrating, Mining, Textile Manu- 
facturing, Advertising, or any other occupation 
listed on the coupon. You simply indicate your 
choice by marking the coupon as directed, and send- 
ing it to the International Correspondence Schools. 

‘ ' By return mail, you will receive without charge a wealth of 
illustrated literature, containing invaluable information on 
the trade or profession in which you wish to perfect yourself. 

The I. C. S. will show you how to start at the very beginning, 
or it will enable you to advance from the point where you are to¬ 
day. There is neither lost ground, nor lost time with I. C. S. in¬ 
struction. It is designed to 
put money in a man’s pocket 
right away—not years hence. 

Remember you don’t leave 
home, lose time, nor tie your¬ 
self up with any embarrassing 
obligation. Mark the coupon 
today and take the first step 
towards being boss of the time 
dock, instead of having the 
time dock boss you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


liSiib' 

^nguagm/l lun«ii 

Sto*loimr"yKiiffhfeer 

indueVrial^igntng 

Mwlinn. Fn^^iieer 

w Cn Æ’wrïtlüg 

lilec. Llfi-htlngSupt. 
Agriculture 


ISSüîr 



' 1 

II 


Tell your ncvvsdcaler : “Deliver tliis magazii 


each inonth." 
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The Pabst Extract American Girl 
Calendar for 1912 is an art création 
worthy of more than passing notice. 

The subtle charm of outdoor life, the 
captivating beauty of the typical American 
girl and the artist’s masterful portrayal of 
man’s best friend—the horse—combine to 
make a picture that will instantly appeal to 
every lover of the artistic and beautiful. 

In panel form, seven inches wide and thirty- 
six inches long and printed in twelve delicately 
blended colors, this Pabst Extract American Girl 
Calendar will harmonize well with the fumishings 
of any room, home, den or office. 

No advertising matter whatever, not even the title 
nor the months, are printed on the front. 

Scores of calendars, far less artistic, are sold every 
year at 75c to $2.00 each, but vie stnd you thts calendar 
free, hoping it will serve to remind you that 

Faust Extmit 

-jae'3es>*Tbnlc 

strengthens the weak and builds up the overworked— 
relieves -insomnia and conquers dyspepsie — helps the 
anaemic and turns nerve exhaustion into active, healthy 
vim—encourages listless convalescence to rapid recovery 
—assiste nursing mothers and reinvigorates old âge. 


Tell your newsdealer : “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Wc Pay AU Mail 
or Express 
Charges to Your 
Town 


■newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine 


each month.” 
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||^Ty:Çhristmas 
Ibr^Ân^ Boy i 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




Give y^r boy hsalthful holk}4't^ the bpeo 


The solid breech hammeness fe«|Çares,'fétbd only 
1 I?6mîn,^tOnrUMC rifles, : safetyj. ' 

Its accuracy, guaranteed by èxpéi\sighting an%, 
rifling, insures his fun. 

The Pemin^ tOn rUMC .22 Repeater ^ 
cleans visibly from the breech. ' 

It shoots .22 short, .22 long and >22 long 
rifle cartridges without adjustment 
Insist on the rifle in the red bail gun case. 
J ^m/nÿlonrUMC —the perfect shooflng 
coihbination. . 

REMINGTON ARMS-UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to 


each month.” 












The readers of the magazine may Write to this department about any problem of dress. 
Every question will be promptly answered, provided that a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 


wear over one's evening suit, lîie 
* niglaii is the handiest greatcoat of 
all. It is long, loose, and silk-lined, and 
the nonbinding shoiilders and free 
sweep of skirt render it engaginglv 
easy to slip into and ont of. The In- 
verness—cape coat is another notably 
“smart” overgarment this season. It is 
much worn in the foreign capital s, at 
the arniy and navy clubs and the like, 
and Americans are just awakening to 
its distinguished, courtly air. It is the 
preferred coat of cltibmen and play- 
goers. 

Many men wear too tight a great- 
coat over their even- 
ing clothes, t h u s 
crumpling them and 
feeling, b e s i d e s , 
acutely uncomforta- 
blc. Your evening 
outer coat should, 
above all others, be 
r O o m y . with a 
straight drop front 
the shoulders and a 
broad skirt for com- 
fort. 

Usually the fab- 
rics are simple black. 
though dark gray is 
also tised. The eut 
of the evening great- 
coat is very plain, 
with no tinge of 
ornateness about it. 

All that the best- 
dressed men coun- 
tenance is the rolled- 
back euflf. 


At the coronation in London, the 
best-dressed Englishmen wore their soft 
hats pulled well down over the head, 
with the effect pictured in the attend¬ 
ant sketch. This lends an undeniably 
“Smart" air, for more lies in the man- 
ner one wears a soft hat than in the 
hat itself. 

It takes a bit of looking-glass prac¬ 
tice to décidé just what tilt or' angle 
best befits the individual type of face 
and cast of features. Often a mere 
tweak of thumb and forefinger makes 
the différence that spoils distinction. 

A little thing, you say ? Cranted, but 
correct dress is made 
up of seeming tri- 
■ fies. It’s the man 
w h O gives himself 
'‘the Personal touch" 
the smack of .self 
who towers above 
the' “ninety-and- 
nine.” 

Few men need to 
be told to tub, shave, 
file their finger nails, 
,and keep their linen 
impeccable. The se 
things are funda- 
mcntal and instinc¬ 
tive. One does them 
as automatically as 
sugaring one’s coffee. 

Correct dress, 
however, is the 
wearer’s personality 
in cloth. It should 
siibtly reflect and 
delicately interpret 



Eveninÿ Dre» Aecessoriei. 
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3862 Bargains 

Ovcy a Ycar to Pay 

' how intich you earn. 



Ig bargolnsT DolhlsNo^^-beforeyoqforget. 

IS to 50% SAVINGS ON 


Rv> Stnw Carpe» 

Laapt&Cloelu Go-arto Pimoa 
Waaaa’taotlüni Ma’aClolliiK 

EASY TO PAY TERMS 
WUle yon are nains tlie soods 
OalIOM On $25.00 On $50X0 


P>r$I.MCub 


$3.75 Caah 




STRAUS & SCHRAMp Inc. 

Pept. 1166— 35th Street, CHICAGO 


Tell your newsdcaler : “Deliver 


should yet radiate intense individuality. 

The leaning toward open-front coi- 
lars, rather than those with close-meet- 
ing edges, is marked. The form shown 
here is much approved, because it lets 
one wear a full-knot scarf, instead of 
the narrow, stringlike four-in-hand 
long dear to freshmen and sophomores. 

To be sure, scarf patterns are not 
governed by the mode, and anything 
that is tasteful serves well enough. 
However, Persian designs are both 
quaint and rich, and the autumn pat- 




high eut and reveals very little of one’s 
scarf, brilliantly colored “batwing” ries 
are having a bit of a run. These are 
knotted into a soft, loose bow with 
wide ends. 

The: fashionable autumn boot has a 
narrow toe tapering to a point, though 
it is in no sense “pointed.” The heel is 
broad and flat. “Wing tips” and ail 
manner of “punching” hâve lost caste. 

Dark-brown russet boots preserve 
their vogue. ,They are always laced, 
never buttoned, and the leather should 
be dully varnished, not glitteringly 
polished. 

One looks for no change of import in 
this magazine to me each month.” 
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Free—Six Big Issues of 

Investîng for Profit 

If you tvill simply send meyour name. Spécial 
Introductory FREE Offer. Six fine Monthly 
Issues—each ivorth $10 to $100 to you. 
How much do you know about the Science of Invest* 
ment? Do you know the Real Earning Power of your money? What is 
the différence between the Reniai Power and Earning Power of money ? 
Oo you know how $100 ^rows into $2200? 




for the Six Issues 
Advice FREE 


iSsiSsil 



.„cH.Vou„owa, 

H. L. BARBER, PUBUSHER, CHICAGO 


MailThisNow 


w) sirSJil'rSz ' 
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Withcollars ^ 
.attached. / 


P iR Engine- _ 

men, Trainmen, Roadmen 1 
and ail men who want soft shirts | 
that resist hard wear and retain their | 
shape to the last. Seams double lapped E 
and atitcbed. Ferfect battons sew^ on B 
to stay. Handy breast pockets. Union G 
made oî Flannels, Twills and Chant- | 
brays. Not skimped in cutting. Many | 
patterns to choose front., Prices satne G 
as you usually pay for shirts that shrink | 
and wear half as long. Insist upon gi ' 

1 ting Union Made “Haeind’ SHIBl 

i Sold where good shirU are eold. 

The Chas. Alshuler Mfg. Co. l 

M a k ers 

1205—14th St., Racine, Wit. 



evening modes from season to season. 
The incidental of a cufï or a lapel may 
swerve, but the essentials of eut and 
contour do not budge. The well-cut 
autumn coat is very soft and supple, 
with close-clipped shoulders, undulat- 
ing lapels, and a slightly curved-out 
chest to lend an aspect of comfortable 
fullness. 

About one’s evening coat there 
should not be a trace of stifïness—not 
a rigid line. The lapels and front edges 
should form an unbroken roll. Coats 
are decidedly “waisty”—that is, the 
waistline is sharply defined both at the 
sides and back, and the skirts hâve a 
bit of a “spring” and reach about to the 
crook of the knee. 

Trousers are eut high enough to 
show the ribbon on one’s pump. They 
are roomy at the hip, and taper toward 
the foot. The “smart” coat collar is 
notched, and the lapel is broad and 
peaked with a buttonhole for the 
boutonnière. The suiting stuffs are 
plain or black patterned with “ditto” 
stripes. 

Double-breasted sack suits are gain- 
ing in favor. The lapels are deep and 
sweeping, and the sides of the jacket 
are well arched to the figure. Of 
course, this garnient is eut with a high 
waist, a short flare, and rolled lapels, 
as-ail the modish autumn jackets are. 

If you can find a “happy” tint of 
brown, it’s high caste. Elue flecked 
with red, brown tinged with purple, 
grays shading into blue, and like mix¬ 
tures are capital for early autumn. On 
account of the high-cut waistcoat so 
notably in vogue this sçason, more bow 
ties will accompany lounge suits. These 
ties are vividly colored with brilliant 
stripes. 

The newer “swallowtail” coats are ail 
ripples and curves, the lapels being so 
soft and pliant that they dissolve into 
the coat front. Trousers are still eut 
a bit high, so as to show the pump bow. 
White silk hose with black side docks 
are a London idea that might as well 
never hâve crossed, for to wear them is 
to make one’s self a target for curions 
eyes. On the other hand—or rather, 
foot—black silk hose with white side 
docks are both “smart” and appro- 
priate, and one sees them at many of 
the fashionable gatherings. 

Beaunash. 
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Get the 

Ostermoorj; 

Smile 
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fines! i^rade of Blue White st( 
wish, our System of sellin); you 


The Best ofXmas Gifts—A DIAMOND 

Is there any gift for mon or woman so accept¬ 
able, $0 much to be deslrei, or so perman- 
ently valuable as a really fine diamond ? 


INDEPENDENT SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN 


IDICAI.JÇHRIS,|TCA8 iitVT 


Can tÆ safely carried âny’ pg'îHtæn,' Ctp.Ij^s 

în'two''s"z"s; Jif’t'nd '*^y’i“n'?hes!’*$î.5S'*and $2 .to" postpâicL 


THE CALIFORNIA GEM 


STlCEBEtUTYPOSES 

4 Eid.?scise. Fun-ladl. "Su» 

^ AIso Fo«r^“Folllc3 o! 19lV^Po8«,^25c. 

Just theThtngforYour »‘Den” 


FR E E light Po^jrjco'îî,,'/2^c^^ 

GORDOnXrT CO., Inc. 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


At Lowest Importers’ Prices 


Brings our goods within reach of ail. 

We are one of the larges! diamond dealers in !he 
World. We impor! our stones in the ‘ ‘ rough ' ’ and finish 
them here. We buy for spot cash inenormous quantities. 
Instead of counting on a few sales at big prices, we figure 
on a mass of sales at small profits. That’s why we can 
sell you diamonds 20'i lower than any other dealers. 
We farnish diamonds on crédit to any 
reputahie man or woman on these terms ; 

20^/c with order and IO‘/c per month. 

You hâve the privilège of exchanging your purchase al 
its full value. Ail transactions strictiy confidential. 
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“A bot lie of ale, and now a toast, 
Tobacco and a good coal fire. 

Are things this season dot h require. ” 

Keep in touch with real human fellowship by 
ordering a barrel containing 10 dozen 



T he King of Christmas beverages and 
promoter of hearty hospitality. The 
fountain of good feeling where ail hearts 
meet together. Puis you in touch with old 
fashioned Christmas cheer and enjoymenl; 
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COMFORT 

SOMANLS 


and Tender Irritated 
Aching Feet 



CUTICURA 

SOAP 

And CuticuraOintment 

For red, rough and chapped 
hands, dry, fissured, itching, 
fcverish palms, and shapeless 
nails with painful finger ends, 
as wcll as for tired, aching, 
irritated, itching feet warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap and 
gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment are most su.ccessful. 



Tell yûur newsdealer; “Deliver 


A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 



youwi PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


DEAFNESS 

and CATARRH 


SUCCESSFILLY TREATED BY “ACTINA” 
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□ lAMONDS 

ON CREDIT 


For Christmas Présents 


Kentucky’s Gréât Whîskey 

Express Prepaid from Distiller to You 


no 


mone 


sen 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Churchill’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 

:i: NERVE FORCE 



Winchester & Co., 1020 Beekman I 

Tell your newsdealer : “Deliver this magazine t< 


. N. Y. 

ach month.” 


50 years. 
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EUINWÂTCH£S 


) PRINT YOUR OWN 

^ Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. 

Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $(>(>. 
^ SaveMoney. Big profit printing for 
otliers. Ail easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
])ress catalogue, TYPE), cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 




FR|i#^Gold Medal Awarded-Doaway with the 

Istuart’s Plas-lr-Pads «te diHetent Irora the ttuu, belnj medicine «pplicators 


isands siiHerlod Irom mosl obsliuale 
' the hame wilhoul hindi 

• -ardedCold Medal, 


. _ No Straps, Bl_ 

-,\ave‘succesltully‘Irealed themselTetfl 

idrance front work. SOFT AS VEIVET-EASY feU 


RlÀT OF PLAPAO Write (odi7. Address THE PLAPÂO CORP.# Block 701 St. Louisi No« 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me eacli montli.” 
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New Engine 


of Burglar Defense 


THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 
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The Magazine of the Minute 

Stories that reflect the best in the busy life of 
men around you. 

Stories that are clean, and strong, and vigorous 
—That’s 







The December Month-end Number 
contains 


A long, complété novel, by W. B. M. Ferguson 
A striking murder mystery story, by Daniel Steele 

A remarkable story of Yale football, 

By Ralph D. Paine 


A splendid prize-fight story, 

By Charles E. Van Loan 

Another funny Sweeny yarn, by Charles R. Banies 
And an unusual collection of stories by 


H. B. Marriott Watson 
Francis Lynde 
Arthur Stanley Riggs 
H. A. R. Macdonald 
Charles Alden Seltzer 


Laurence Yates ' 
Burton E. Stevenson 
Mayne CIew Gamett 
Michael Williams 
Frank Condon 


You get more good fiction by well-known 
authors in The Popular than in any other 
magazine published. 

ON ALL NEWS STANDS NOVEMBER 25th 


Tell your newsdealer : “Deliver this magazine 


each month,” 
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KODAK 


Ail the child-world invites your Kodak. Wherever the children 
are there is endless opportunity for a Kodak story—ai stpry full of 
human interest to every member of the family. And there’s no better 
time to begin that story than on the home day—Christmas. 

There are Kodaks now to fit most pockets and ail purses and practical Httle 
Brownies, that work on the Kodak plan and with which even the children can make 
delightful pictures of each other. There are Brownies as cheap as one dollar and 
^Kodaks from five dollars up—no excuse now for a Christnias without the home 
pictures. Write for our catalogue—or better still, let your dealer show you how 
simple and inexpensive Kodakery has become. 


Make somebody happy with a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


A Christmas Morning 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month." 
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Three Methods—One Resuit— 
and Every Shaver Satisfied 

COLOaTE'S 

SHAOIWG LATHER 

STICK - POWDER - CREAM 

Every man tp his method but 
to each the'same resuit—a 
perfect shaving lather—a 
cool, comfortable, delightful 
shave. 

SOFTENING—^The toughest beard 
yields quickly and easily—mussy, 
“rubbing in” with the fingers is 
unnecessary. 

SOOTHING—Cools and soothes 
the most tender skin. Because of 
the remarkable absence of un- 
combined alkali—Colgate’s Shav¬ 
ing Lather means freedom from 
the “smart” you used to dread. 

SANITARY— It is antiseptie — 
and cornes to you in germ-proof 
dust-proof packages. 

Do not ill-treat your face, or 
handicap your rcizor by 
using an inferior lather. 

Send us 4 cents in stamps for trial 
size of stick, powder or créant. 

COLGATE &CO. 

Dept. B 199 Fulton St., New York 




Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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This Christmas, 
Give Him a 

Gillette 

Safety Razor 

G ive your men friends something practical—some- 
thing they will value. 


The GILLETTE makes a splendid Christmas 
présent—simple, useful, lasting, sensible. The traveler, the 
motorist, the college man, the young man just reaching the 
shaving âge, or the man who shaves at home—ail will welcome 
such a gift and enjoy its use every day of the year. 


No matter what walk of life your friends may be in, 
you can easily select a GILLETTE to suit their tastes and 
requirements. 


The GILLETTE can be had in varions styles from $5.00 up to 
$50.00—two o£ which are shown here. 


THE MATCHLESS GILLETTE BLADES hâve made the 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR the world’s standard. These blades are 



on sale ever 3 rwhere. 

To your men friends who already use the 
GILLETTE, why not make a gift of blades, a half dozen 
or a dozen packets—6 blades, 12 shaving edges, 50 cents 
—nickel plated box of 12 blades, 24 shaving edges, $1.00. 

If your dealer does not carp' the GILLETTE 
line, send us his name and we’ll mail you catalog 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 

66 West Second Street Boston, Mass. 

"If if, a CT.tUe—if, the Safety Raxor." 


NO STROPPING - NO,HONINO 


KNOWNTHE 


Tell your newsdealer : “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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22 RIFLES 




Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.’ 


Accurate because perfectly sighted and rifled by expert 
gunsmiths. 

Safe because solid breech hammerless. There is no hammer 
to catch on clothing, fence or tree branch. 

Simple because its parts are few and sturdy. Its éasy take- 
down permits tne eye to follow the cleaning rod from 
breech to muzzle. 

Durable because of superior quality of material and work- 
manship. Easy cleaning insures the rifling. 

Beauty. The sleek, smooth sweep of its well-balanced 
lines sell it on sight. 

Shoots.22 long.22 short ànd.22 long rifle withoutadjustment. 

I?ÿrü ng toti rUMC —perfect shooting combination. 

Remington Ârms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

299 Broadway New York City 
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